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The Textile World’s Complete Directory of Textile Establish- 
ments, the Mill Trade and of Large Buyers of Textile Fabrics is 
now ready for delivery. 360 pages, with 19 textile maps. 
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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, MR. I. 





PIPE aa ea 


: Bleaching, 


Dyeing, Drying and } 
Finishing Machinery. 


Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. | 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


F 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


AOSD COREE 


: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ‘ 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLES 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 








PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “‘PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 




















H. W. Burrerworta & bu C0, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA 


BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING AND FINISHING 
MACHINERY. 


‘T ENTERING IMIACHINES 


VIBRATORY 
STRAIGHT 
RETURN 


— FOR ALL KINDS OF —— 


TEA{ATILE FABRICS. 











Patent Automatic Clamp, Spring Clamp, Pin Chain. 





SPECIAL. 


Tentering Machines with Adjustable Ec- 
centric (Patent applied for) for impart- 
ing vibrating motion. 

The above gives a uniformly smooth mo- 


tion and the finish obtained on goods 
is of a superior character. 
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| LOWELL MACHINE SHOP 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Builders of 


Cotton Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











Revolving Flat Cards, Railway Heads, 
Ring Spinning Frames, Fly Frames, 

Drawing Frames, Spoolers, Warpers, 
Slashers, Looms. 


Complete Equipment for Cotton Mills. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 








NORTHROP LOOM 
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Consideration 


OF THE 


Northrop 


. . Loom 


Involves comparison 





with former 


similar innovations. 


It is more expensive — yes, and so is the plain power loom more 
costly than the hand loom which it displaced. 


Why not return to hand looms and get a cheap equipment also 
giving more laborers employment? The conservative 
should be more consistent. 


Why do mills that have adopted our High Speed Spindles hesi- 
tate about using this loom? It will save them more 
than the entire cost of the spinning on which 
our spindles only gained a fraction. 


If Revolving Flat Cards can be introduced in spite of their 
greater cost, our looms should follow or preceed them. We 
can show more profit to the user than the entire cost of 
Carding, inclucing Drawing and Roving Machinery, 
with the Picker Room thrown in. 


THESE ASSERTIONS ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM 
THE RECORDS OF 20,060 LOOMS. 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 





“Just as Good,” 


Wont Do! 








fo Smt 


Kitson Pickers 


are always the 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 


New Catalogue for 1897 to be 
had on application to 


KITSON MACHINE Co, 
Lowell, Mass. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Wrules and Looms. 


The Celebrated FALL RIVER IRON WORKS CO., one of the 
largest cotton mill plants in the world, is entirely equipped with our 
spinning and weaving. It has 252.416 SPINDLES of our PATENT 
SPINNING FRAM&S and 7,469 of our LOOMS, 
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~~ FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON,}is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 


WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston (Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FisHeR Fsrps 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market pwr and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge for 
themselves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

Epwitn FARNELL. Agent. 





PAT’O.OCT 10,1883. 








SECTION VE. VERW, 
e 


* 
THE FISHER CARD FEED ,::27!%¢» constroction,i 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Worsted Yarns. 


C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisueR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire ; atisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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LOOMS AND COMBS P) 








CROMPTON X KNOWLES 


Ls0COmM yi aa 


Bullide riety of 


3 WEAVING —* 
MACHINE, 
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Crompton * 1896” Knowles Heavy Worsted Loom. 
Woolen and Worsted Loom. 





Crompton-Noble Comb. 


For Combing 
COARSE | 


MEDIUM WOOLS. 


FINE 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S.A, 
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(Textile Machinery. 





i. Oveners and Pickers. Revolving Top Flat Cards. 

ie : Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, and Roving Frames. 

pi ' Spool Thread Machinery. Self-Actine Mules. 
McKERROW & BENNETT, 





Sole Agents in U. S. and Canada for ft 
i Tweedales & Smalley, England. Richard Threlfall, England. 
i } Wa. Avrton & Co., Encland. 


“VERVIERS” Paper Tubes for COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, AND SILK SPINNING. 


H | Worthington Building, 31 State St., Boston, Mass. 


| KILBURN, LINCOLN & 60., 


| FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Makers of L COOCOMIS 10: Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


f : Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 
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JAMES HILL MF’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of ROVING CANS. 
THE VULCAN CAN. 


BODY — Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM — Riveted with Patent 
Clinched Rivets. BENGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM —IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out. 
FENESH — Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WESG@HMT—About one half pound per inch diameter. 
SEZE— All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DUBA.- 
BALAT W— Superior to any other Can. 
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Also Manufacturers of Hill’s Improved IXXX Tin and Galvanized Iron 
Roving Cans. 
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TODDARD, fTAs ERI CK. RICHARDS & Co. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 9) Sues... BOSTON, MASS. 
: Cishierees Or~ 


_ EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 


Cotton Machinery, 
BIDVEFORC, - MAINE. 


PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT GARDING ENGINES, 


“18904” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Migginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


| | Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole:Agent), 
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35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


| _ DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, ==Z5=O=> 


Sole Manufacturers of 





b Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


rolln  withe ay shopeing yee r fre site, whe mn long ctaphe ¢ otton 
is wind. 


The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls 
Manutacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 















































MILL SUPPLIES 13 


ANYTHING 
uncer sorot in Mill Supplies, 


STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER Paterson. N. J 


AWE PRU Ot | case, nannsieth,icmsces, 


Liberal discount to Deale SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY Co., 


Manufactu nd Deale 
General Wrill petal 
Belting, Bobbins, Harnesses, Shuttles, Pickers, Slasher and Clearer 
Cloths. Ring Travelers, Wire Goods. 
ROLL COVERER® TOOLS and SUPPLIES. 
T77 Bxchange Fince. Providence, MR. I. 


WuitiNS NG Gir semis N 
Saye power, OOUBLE RIBBED 
> RINGS U.S. STAND- 

Ss TA ARD. TRAVELER 


Ne CLEARERS.METALIC 
= ~~. BURNISH LIKE 
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| Entire Outfits for New. Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 




















TRAVELER. 
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STODDARD, HASERICK. RICHARDS & Co. 


BRADFORD, ENG BOSTON, MASS. 





: thorns Orm 


“Eve COTTON. — 


SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 
Cotton Machinery, 


BIDVEFORC, - MAINE. 
PLATT BROS. & CQ.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“18904” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Migginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole-Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE C0,, ==*3S50°7~ 


Sele Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


Th ght can be shee off and put on to the middle 
rolls, ithe =f ng yo 7 aaa, when ton ng staple cotton 
ls usec 


The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls 


Manutacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general, 


Bats 
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MILL SUPPLIES 13 


ANYTHING 


anicn set iy Ml] Supplies. 


STEEL AND BRASS 


J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
Vi A H L S « REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 
Liberal discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


General Mill Supplics, 


Belting, Bobbins, Harnesses, Shuttles, Pickers, Slasher and Clearer 
Cloths. Ring Travelers, Wire Goods. 
ROLL COVERER’ TOOLS and SUPPLIES. 
TT Bxchange Fince. FProvidience, Fm. I. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, q 
or small and odd items that 


vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
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BIRCH BROS., The Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 


Cuas. F. CURWIN, Treas., SALEM, MASS. 
Somerville, Mass. : : 


Mill Sewing Machines. | Factory Sewing Machines and Supplies. 





| 
| 
| 
} 





Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
fine stitch or coarse stitch. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 


Special Machines for Cotton Mills, Woolesa 
Mills, Print Works, Bleacheries, etc. 
Wilcox & Gibbs’ Supplies. 
Leopers, Needles, Threads. etc. 














‘now BRO'S. CO. 


PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. 
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Mill Supplies. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
| Spinning Tubes, 
Caps (Stee! or Iron) 


Spindles, 
Tension Pulleys, Etc- 


|WM.S.SPOFFORD&SON, 
5-11 Culver St., Providence, R. |. 


3 Makers of the Bamford & smith Seif lubricating 
Spinning Tube 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, ENGLAND. 
mena Wetit and Calf R O a L E R S K | N Ss ad 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLI0OT c& HALI,, 


34 1-2 Hermon St... Wercester, Maas. Send for Circular. 
















Established 1369. JOHN WHITAKER REED CO., Successors to John Whitaker 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


te Ny mee of i : a i a ll iy 
oom is si ce ia mM A Hy LOOM jIFREEDS 


HN 
lit OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 








For Cotton, Woolen, Carpet, and Wire Cloth Mills. 19434 Front St., WORCESTER, MASS. 
JOHN McINTOSH, Proprietor. 





TEOMAS TOW NSN D, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 


Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 
Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


flackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


All Work Guaranteed. {57 Orange St., Providence, R, I. 














a 
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COMB CIRCLES | CARDER’S TOOLS. 
Fallers and Gills. LEWIS’ 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD PATENT 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. | CARD 
PRICES REDUCED. . | CLAMPS. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, WN. J. 











Established 184. | 
| Gardaer & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser. 


’ 
BENJ. BUCK LEY S SON, ~ or Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 


j other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) | fi a 


GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N.J. | WwW. H. BROWN, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS,&C. 


FOR 

; Si 2 for Brushing, Calendering, 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted | FINISHING MACHINERY Drying, Dyving, Fulling, 
We A Co Ex I Ww eB} RW Lapping, Rolling, Fol ding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 
7 Shecsing. Seathe. Blades, Spirals, Brushes urnished or 
. . | Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. | Metals tale > Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma 

Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. | chines. pe Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 178% Barker St.. Phila., Pa. 








” ESTABLISHED 1565 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON. 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 


Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete. 


2816 N. 4th Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
SP ~~ BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
“7 


TUBES, Etc. 









For C , Woolen, Worsted, WARD & VANDECRIPFT, 


( 


Silk, and Flax Machinery. 
Elmer, Salem Co., N. J. 


ee 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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An Elgin Thu Fre tat ; 





is a Christmas 
gift that will be treasured 


—— — 
and honored because of its a IO 71 } 




































integrity in time keeping. S . 

The Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin > 

Watch has working parts of such hard- , 

ness and accuracy of adjustment that it is ( 

practically wear-proof—-tested for weeks in 2 

extremes of heat and cold, and different positions, Q 

it leaves the Elgin factory a proven, perfect § 

time-piece. g 

Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches are not Y 

high-priced —they can be bought anywhere in § 

; America (either men’s or women’s) at moder- ; 

| ate prices. All jewelers know their merits ) 

Remember that the Full Ruby Jeweled $ 
) is the highest grade- cheapest in the end. 

; 4 Send for our book about watches, It will tell . why the | » 

2 4 iginis the best watch movement inthe world. Sent free. ) 

$ y genuine Elgin Watch always has the word § 


igin’’ engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. | 





Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Hl. ~— —_ 
nite . on TE 


GOLD MEIDATLIL. 


Reeds and Harness, 


Manufactured 
by 


J. ya GOWDEY & SON, 


P. O. Box 707, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
P. O. Box 256, - CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


SALEM F OUNDRY:¥¢, 











AACHINE SHOP 
©} S\AISEM, ™; ASS. 
EDECTRIC, B ELTAnn HAND Pow, R: 


| ‘FREIGHT ELEVATORS - 
| —_Especially adapted for Mills, Factories «Mercantile Buildings. 
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McLAUCHLIN BROS., 
TEASELS, 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 
market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
established in 1832. 


WM.W. KELLOCC, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a specialt 7.’ 
Sampie Orders Solicited. 





Teo. C. KELLOCC, 


Skaneateles, N. Y. 





Correspondence solicited Samples sent free. 


New York Office, 96 Reade St. 





TEASELS, 


A.H, KELLOGG, Mgr. | 


CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


Agent i the Best Designers in 
ONS and PARI 


Latest va... novelties in ‘sketches for 
| Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 





radouc Avand & Ch 
306 Mahel Auscl, 








SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


ca 
Conservative Rates. 
SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 55 Nort Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and 
durable,) and Hand Power Baling Presses for 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. 


Fuel Oil Furnaces. 


Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 


for SINGEING FURNACES. 




















Also for paavee. Forging, Enameling 
Welding, Melting, razing, Drop Forging 


ete., with 
FUEL OIL. 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose. 


W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., 


Constructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, 


HARWOOD HUNTINGTON, LL.B., Ph.D. 


Consulting Color-Chemist, 
159 Front Street, cor, Malden Lane, N, Y, City. 


Long Distance Telephone. 





Chemist for Consulting Chemist 
Sayles’ Bleacheries, 
Faulkner, Page & Co. 
And others. 
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Always in the Lead! 


FRIEDBERGER & CO/S 


Standard Edgings and Braids 


FOR SPRINC 1898 


Have Proven the Best Sellers ever produced. 


TAKE TIME BY 
THE FORELOCK 


Insure prompt deliveries by 
placing orders early , 

















WEEKLY PRODUCTION, - - 2,000,000 YARDS. 


MILLS AT 


GERMANTOWN, - -  - PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Sample Cutter 


was desiged 
by a manu- 
facturer for 
his own use, 

and finding 
it better 
than any- 
thing he 
could bay 
jor the pur- 
pose, he 

offers it to 
other manu 
facturers at 
a reason 





able price. send for circuler to 


A. BH. GIBASON, 


ROCK BOTTO™" © 


| 


MASS. 





Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 
SUPERIOR TO 
COTTON WASTE. 


R afe, Durable and 


aa “KN 


Endorsed at the reeent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfrs 





cat WES: 
INCHINES caste 


$11 Walnut St., PHILA., PA. 





Harness Varnish 


For JACQUARD LOOMS. | 


$1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 


$1.50 per gallon, 
cans. Cans extra. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
STH ST. AND GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 


| BROAD AND PINE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture ot 


, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and:Finishing. 





Endorsed by leading MaNUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for illustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





IF You USE CUTS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
c 








NEW _.n. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Textite Worup offers L/BERAL 


INDUCEMENTS to those 
new subscribers. 


Some men have added considerably | 
to their income in this way, without in- 


terfering with their regular work 


who send in 


if interested, send for particulars. 


LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 


on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


‘Textile ~Manufacturing. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Cc. P. BROOKS, Director, 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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PATENTS 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3598, Boston. QOffice Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 

George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 
8. Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal — machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 





HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 
1875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


PATENTS ‘tion. gun 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 
chines, and Electricity 











List of Textile Patents. | Mmitting-Mlachine Stop Motion. 592, 
440. J. Ouellette and=. Dupperrouzel, 
Ensued October 19 and 26. and Hyacinthe, Canada. 


November 2 and 9, 1897. Leom Clutch-and-brake Mechanism. 


592,731. E. Ingraham, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“pecifications and drawings furnished for Measuring and Folding Fabrics, ete. 
teu cents each Address W. 8. Gavey, Machine tor. 592,264. J. Wadsworth, Pat 


P. O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. erson, N. J. 


Measuring Cloth, Etc. Machine for. 
Carding Machine Automatic Feeding 592,636. R. E. L. J. Lovell, Vadis, W. Va. 
Mechanism. 592,135. H. Field, Jr., Olney Measuring Cloth, Paper, etc. Machine 
vilie, R. I. for. 592,710. G. W. Hyde, Richfield Springs, 
Cetton Chopper. 591,972. R. R. H« land, | > # 
Round Rock, Texas. Pile of Weft Pile Fabrics. Machine 
Dyeing Mixed Goods. 52,02. HN F. for cutting. 592,714. G. Roger, Warring 
Schaetter, Manchester, N. H. ton, Eng. 
Kuitting “Machine. 512,134. J. L. Eck, Shearieag Machines, Vielding Exten- 
Reading, Pa. sible Cloth. Rest for. 592,744. A. Brown, 
Leom Filling-Changinag Mechani«m. Springfield, Vermont, assignor to Parks & 
591,998. J. L. Burton. Hopedale, Mass., as- Woolson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 
signor to Draper Co.. Hopedale Mass. Slubbing, Intermediate and Roving 
Loom Jacquard Mechanism. 592,005. Frame. 592,621. C. F. Ainsworth, Horwich, 
Hl. Hardwick, Philadelphia, Pa. En« 
Loom Stopping Mechaniam. 541,979. w. i pholstering Apparatus. 592,508. A. 
Lacey, Adams, Mass., assignorto Northrop Freschl, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Loom Co,, Saco, Me., and Hopedale, Mass. Upholstering Device. 592,270 F. R. 
Loom-Temple Thread Cutting Attach- Bacon, assignor to Michigan Buggy Co., 
ment. 501.67. J. 8 ludlam and J A, Kalamazo%, Mich. 
Claus, Lowell, Mass. Warp Threads, Machine for Draw- 
Seamless Woven Bag 592,057. J. A ing in. 592,667 L.AP. Snerman, Bidde f. rd, 
Knight, Phenix, R.I assienortoG Moore, Berwick, Me 
Spindle Rearing. AGL, “75 J. Kilburn, Cotton Chopper. 593,002. W. H. Taylor, 
Belmont, Mu-s. Temple, Texas. 
Spindie Bearing. 591,976. J. Kilburn, ; Muitting Machine, 592,883. H. Parker, 
Belmont, Mass. Jr.. EK. Svantin, H. A, Skevington and W. L. 
Spinning Miule. 591,910. 8. Barrowclongh Whitehead, Philadelpbia, Pa 
and J. Brown, Pawtucket, R. I. Leom Brake “Mlechani«om. 593,070 J. H. 
Carding Eagine. 592,726. J tdge, Gor North:op, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
ton, Eng. Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 
Carding-Machine Feeding Mechan- | Printing and Dyeing Fabrics, Appa- 
ism, 592,706, R. J. Hill, Camden, N. J., ratus for, 592,°34. F. Schreurs, Brussels, 
assignor to Jas. Smith Woo'en Machinery Belgium. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Cloth Cutting Machine. 193,265. J 
Core and Core-operating Mechanism Wolf, Jr., assignor to Woif Flectrical Pro 
for Cotton Presses. 592,283. F. L. Dyer, moting Co., Cincinnati, Onio 


Washington, D. C., assignor to American Cloth Guiding Machine. 593,550. J. J 
Cotton Co., New York, N.Y. Schofleid, Providence, RK. 1. 
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M.A. FURBUSH & SON 


MACHINE C0., 





Self-Acting Woolen Muie No. (i3. 


Makers of 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Write for Catalogue. 


224 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Bianket Loom No. 128. 






Ad al 








Clethes-Bag. Moth-Proof. 593,346 F 
W. Saebn, New York City. 

Dye, Vielet Disaze. 593,347. F. Bender, 
xssignor to Farbwerk Miiblheim, vormals 
A. Leonhardt & Co., Miiblheim, Germany. 

fh omy 593,192 ©. @. Bloede, Cantons 
ville, Mad. 

Embroidering Machine. 593,206. J. A. 
Groebli, assignor to Kursheedt Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Embroidering Machine. 593,207. J. A. 
Groebli, assignor to Kursheedt Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Embroidering Machiae. 593,208 J. A. 
Groebli, as<ignor to Kursheedt Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Knitting Machine, Straight. 593,509. 
*". Raven, assignor to J. R. Kendrick, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Loom Stop Mechantam,. 593,205. F. M. 
J. Grenier, Providence, R. I. 

Looping Machine. 593,218. C Holly, as- 
signor to J. A. Ward and J. McLean, Lock 
port,N Y 

Spinning and Twisting Machine Spin- 
die. 598,448 E. 8S Whitaker and J. Chad. 
wick, Providence, R. J. 


J. H. Smith, of the firm of Bam- 
ford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I1., was re- 
cently in Philadelphia, introducing the 
Bamford dust proof and self-lubricat- 
ing spindle tube, and met with a most 
cordial reception, bringing home sam- 
ple orders from nearly every wors- 
ted mill there. Harry E. Bell, 201 
Church St., Philadelphia, will repre- 
sent the firm in that section. 


- Oil Filters... 


We are the largest manufacturers 
Our “Cross” Filter has been on 
the market 7 successful years 
) Used in 12 countries. Specially 
adapted to Cotton and foolen 





Mills. apactties 3 to 120 gals. 
per day. Sentonapproval. Re 
duces oil bills sof. Interesting 


reading matter upon request. 
The BURT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Hoisery Supt. with Capital. 


A man who has had long and successful 
experience in the hosiery business as a 
manager and superintend: nt desires to cor 
respond with parties who need the services 
of such a person or who would like to enter 
into the hosiery business, 

Address 157, 
Care Textile World 


WANTED. 


A Gentleman with moderate capital to 
take an interest in a very desirable Yarn 
Commission business in New England. Ad 
dress, ‘‘ YARNS.” care Textile World. 














Young man wants to make a connec 
tion with a cotton thread mill to repre 
sent them in New York. Will invest 

CoTron THREAD, 
Care Textile World 
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TITUS SHEARD. 


Hon. ‘Vitus Sheard of Little Falls, N. 
Y., (was born in Batley, Yorkshire, 
England, October 4, 1841. In company 
with his sister he emigrated to this 
country in a sailing vessel in Septem 
ber, 1856. He traveled about the 
States in search of employment, but 
did not meet with success. On his 
15th birthday he was in Syracuse 
when he learned that some of the 
friends he knew were located at Mott- 
ville, 20 miles distant. He walked to 
Mottville and there learned that his 
friends had gone to Little Falls. He 
repaired to this village, secured em 
ployment and decided to locate here. 
He received for his stipend the muni 
ficent sum of $1.50 per week. Before 
the year was over he had been pro 
moted. In 1857 along came the panic, 
and the woolen mills of Little Falls 
found it necessary to reduce the wages 
of the employees 25 per cent. The 
owners of the Saxony mill left it op 
tional with their employees as to 
whether they would take 75 cents on 
the dollar in due bills, which were ac 
cepted in trade by the village mer 
chants, or €5 cents in cash. Mr. 
Sheard championed the cash propos! 
tion and conducted a_ spirited cam 
paign for it. Although he was only 16 
years of age he exhibited rare faculties 
as a leader and finally won the vic 
tory. Soon after the money question 
was settled the mills closed down. He 
then secured employment at odd jobs 
among other things picking apples for 
50 cents per day. 

He worked in the village factories 
for five years, and devoted his spare 
time to educating himself. In the 
evening he aitemled the village night 


school. Among bis other accomplish- 
ments he was a musician, and at one 
time had a position in the orchestra 
connected with the New American 
Hotel in Richfield Springs, and at- 
tended school in the latter village 
while there. He was studious and 
learned rapidly. In a few years his 
application to books qualified him as 
a teacher and he secured a position as 
teacher in the school in the Stauring 
district, at a salary of $14 per month. 
He afterward taught school in Jack- 
sonburg. In 1863 the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction gave him 
a certificate entitling him to teach in 
any of the public schools of the State. 

Mr. Sheard’s greatest ambition was 
to become a manufacturer, and in 1864 
he satisfied this ambition and laid the 
foundation for his successful business 
eareer in the manufacturing industry. 
He commenced the manufacture of 
shoddy in Little Falls, and a few years 
later purchased an interest in a knit 
ting mill in Oriskany, Oneida county. 
This mill burned a few years later, 
giving the young manufacturer a 
severe financial set back. He returned 
to Littl Falls and engaged in the 
clothing business with the late John 
Selcer. This business he continued for 
three years, when he sold out his inter- 
est and purchased a small mill and en 
gazed in the manufacture of stocking 
yarn. This venture proved a success, 
and che yarn mill was run night and 
day for many years 

In 1872 he started out in the knit 
goods business, organizing the Little 
Falls knitting mill company. He was 
president and financial manager of the 
conmipany for seven years. In 1879 he 
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retired from the company and pur 
chased the site upon which the mills of 
the Titus Sheard company are now lo 
eated. THe continued in the mills alone 
until 1888, when a stock company was 
formed. Mr. Sheard retains the con 
trolling interest in the company and is 
the president 

The Titus Sheard Company manu 
factures uuderwear, hosiery, sweaters, 
cardigan jackets, jersey coats, golf and 
bieyele stockings. The underwear 
product of the firm consists of men’s 
women’s and children’s natural wool, 
camel's hair, solid colors, faney mix 
tures, fleeced lined, scarlets in percent 
ages and all wools; also full line in 
ladies’ ribs in light and heavy weight; 
men’s and boy’s balbriggans in maco, 
colors and mixes. The line of under 
wear manufactured by the firm is all 
labeled Sheard’s health underwear. 

The products of the tirm are sold di- 
rect to the retail trade and nine sales- 
men are employed by the firm. Every 
section of the United States is covered 
by the salesmen. This is. we believe, 
the only knit goods firm in the busi 
ness that deals direct with the trade. 

The plant of the Sheard company 
has been increased from time to time, 
as inereasing business warranted. 
The capacity of the firm is 250 dozen 
underwear per day and 100 dozen 
hosiery per day. The value of the an- 
nual output is $609,000. Thirteen sets 
of cards are operated, and when run 
ning at full capacity the firm gives em 
pleyment to 375 operatives and the an- 
nual pay roll exceeds $125,000. 

[In politics Mr. Sheard is a staunch 
and uncompromising Republican, and 
has had a most successful and dis- 
tinguished political career. He is a 
protectionist from convictions. 

Liis public career commenced in 1877, 
when he was elected to the State as- 
sembly. The next vear he was re- 
turned to the legislature. 

He was the father of the six per 
cent interest law reducing the rate of 
interest in his State from 7 per cent, 
to 6 per cent. In 1883, at the urgent 
request of party friends, he was again 
induced to accept the nomination for 
the assembly. 


His conspicuous ability as a legisla- 


tor, parliamentarian and debater at- 
tracted the attention of the people of 
his State, and he was induced to enter 
the race for the speakership. The con- 
test was one of the warmest ever held 
in the State. Mr. Sheard was victor 
ious. Af this session of the legislature 
he introduced the ten hour labor law, 
and frequently took the floor and ar 
gued for its enactment. The bill be 
came a law. 

Mr. Sheard made such a good record 
in the lower house that the Republi 
cans of his district, called upon him in 
1889 to represent them in the State 
Senate, and was elected. 

He has traveled considerably on this 
continent and Europe, and has also 
visited Asia and Africa. 

In 1862 Mr. Sheard was united in 
marriage to Helen M. Waite, daughter 
of L. D. and Emily C. Waite. Two 
daughters were born to them. He is 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, to which he is a liberal con 
tributor. 


The American people are yearly 
becoming greater mutton eaters, and 
the supply will not be in excess of 
the demand for years to come if it 


ever is, 


No minor under eighteen years of 
age, and no woman shall be employed 
in laboring in any manufacturing or 
mechanical establishment more than 
ten hours in any one day, except when 
a different apportionment of the hours 
of labor, is made for the sole purpose 
of making a shorter day’s work for 
one day of the week; and in no case 
Shall the hours of labor exceed fifty 
eight in a week. [Mass. law. 


--Importations of cotton goods at 
Vera Cruz have been considerably af 
fected by the native factories. Owing 
to the protection enjoyed by these cot 
ton factories, their goods seem now 
more able to conipete with British 
manufactured goods of the lower 
grades; this, however, does not apply 
to the higher class goods. The native 
factories are inereasing in number, 
and those that exist are in many 
Places being enlarged, 
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‘Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
THE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND Wert, Tut 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing the 
“extile Industries of the United States 


Res > ) HeNRY G. LORD. 
Gui_p & Lorp, ) BERTRAM LORD. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 
Henry G, Kittrenpas, Editor. 
WALTER B. GuILp, 

New England Representative 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES 


BOSTON: - 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
PHILADELPHEA. 447, The Bourse 
EDWARD S. KENDRICK, Resident Manager. 
NEW YWORG,. 140 Nassau Street. 
H. C. SmMitn. 


Subscription Price. 
$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada. 
2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer's Supplement 
Postage is prepaid by publisher 


Entered at the Boston, Mass., l’ost Office as 
second-class matter. 





Every paid up Subscriber will 
hereafter receive without 
extra charge 
THe Textite Worio’s Comp ete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE 


7 Paves with maps 


Containing full information about 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 

KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
ilso lists of 

Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [aterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 
Suit and Cloak Makers, 
Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers trom First Hands. 


Special quarterly issues are published in Jan 
uary, April, July and October; one (Januar 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knittirg ard woolen 
branches, respect vely 
-_—_ 


ADVICE TO CUSTOMS OFFICIALS 


rheo. Justice, wool merchant, Phila- 
delphia, well known for his radical 
views concerning the tariff on wool, 
has felt called upon to address a letter 
of advice and warning to the Treasury 
Department, Washington, as follows 

“T am of the impression that under 
the present tariff law, wool tops, noils 
and waste cannot be imported with 
out loss, if the full duties are collected. 
Kassabachia wool, which is in Turkey 
the name for Adrianople butcher's or 
skin wool, and likewise Egyptian 
wool, both of which were heretofore 
in the third class. have been put into 
the first class. I doubt if they can be 
imported now, if the proper duty is 
collected. Kassabatchia (Adrianople 
butcher's or skin wool) is dutiable at 
22 cents per pound, first because it is 
wool of the fiest class, and second be 
cause it is washed on the skin, washed 
wool of the first class, being dutiable 
at double the duty of 11 cents on un 
washed. The duty upon Egyptian 
wool, for the same reason. should also 
be 22 cents, as Egyptian wools are 
also washed, and both being now, 
wools of the first class, are dutiable at 
double the 11l-cent unwashed duty of 
the first class, or 22 cents. Wool tops 
will come in as a manufacture of wool, 
noils at 25 cents per pound, and wool 
waste at 30 cents per pound. I, also, 
particularly wish to call your atten 
tion to the direct shipment to Canada 
I suspect that the increased shipments 
of foreign wool to Canada is in order, 
that they may be smuggled in to the 
United States. IT only have to suggest 
such a possibility in order that vou 
may be on the alert.” 

Mr. Justice makes several state 
ments in his letter to the Treasury D+ 
partment, for the evident purpose that 
eustom house efficials shall be in 
structed to be on the lookout for thut 
to which he calls attention. It is clear 
that Mr. Justice is not as familiar 
with Kassabatchia wool as he pre 
fesses to be, acting as he does in this 
particular, as a sort of mentor to the 
Treasury Department, and through it 
to the customs appraisers. The word 
Kassabatchia means, in Turkey, 
buteher, and this term is used as a 
qualifying term to wool. It simply 
means butcher’s skin or pulled wool 
Then, Kassabatchia wool is not in the 
first class, as asserted, even under the 
present modification of the law. All 
Adrianople skin wool is Kassabatchia 


wool, but all Kassabatchia wool is not 
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Adrianople skin wool; and, while the 
latter is in the first class, the former 
is not necessarily so. Both of these 
wools are pulled in the unwashed con 
dition, and, therefore, cannot by any 
classification or interpretation of the 
law be subject to double duty, as sug 
gested by Mr. Justice. Further, Mr. 
Justice evidently did not examine the 
present tariff law, copy of which he 
must have in hand, otherwise he 
would have noticed that noils are not 
subject to 25 cents, but to 20 cents per 
pound duty. Then again, he is not 
exactly definite as to what he means 
by wool waste at 30 cents per pound, 
for some such wastes are dutiable at 
only 20 cents per pound. 

In regard to the direct shipment to 
Canada, that is a matter which calls 
for alertness on the part of customs 
officials at the points of trausporta 
tion, along the border between this 
country and Canada. If there are 
proper officials stationed at these 
places, there is no occasion for any un 
due alarm on this score. The smug 
gling of wools through these channels 
is largely, it is our impression, in the 
imagination of Mr. Justice. 

W. H. Dimond, the expert examiner 
of wool at the Boston custom house, 
probably the best authority on 2” mat- 
ter of this kind, due to the fact that 
he has personally examined itto the 
metheds of pulling, and the character 
of wool grown, that are common to 
the markets of Constantinople sud 
other commercial points in Turkey. 
was charged a few years ago with the 
duty of investigating into this whole 
question by the United States Gov 
ernment. Mr. Dimond reported at 
the time, that butchers in Con- 
stantinople, slaughter, for use by 
the Turks, sheep of the fat-tailed, 
or native breed; and for Euro- 
peans, the merino sheep from north of 
the Danube River, and sheep of the 
“Kevergick” breed, to which the 
Adrianople sheep belongs. Kevergick 
means curly, and those sheep are de- 
scended from the Spanish Merino. 
Egyptian wool, referred to by Mr. 
Justice, is also from the fat-tailed 
sheep, is unwashed, and is so mar 
keted. 

It is evident that Mr. Justice will 
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have to learn some new lessons about 
wool. 


ENGLISH TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


A number of our English contem 
poraries note a detrimental effect upon 
English textile industries, in the ex 
portation of English textile machinery 
to foreign countries, to Compete tna the 
production of goods with the domestic 
industries. It appears from the most 
recent statistics that for the ten 
months ending with October, 1897, the 
exportation of machinery to such 
countries as Japan and the East 
Indies, was on the rapid increase. 
Particularly is this observable in the 
amount of machinery sent to Japan. 
For the above period, Japan took 
nearly as much machinery, in value 
as did Russia and France. Kast 
India was a better customer than any 
other foreign country, for English 
machinery. With the exception of 
Japan, however, the exports were not 
so large as for the same period in 
1896. This has been due to the dis 
turbance that has prevailed in the en 
gineering trades of England, which, 
however can be looked upon only as 
temporary, though its effect may be 
felt for a number of years to come. 
The effect of these exports of ma 
chinery and the establishment of cot 
ton mills, more particularly in foreigu 
countries, are among. the _ potent 
reasons for the bad state of trade ex 
isting in Lancashire, where many 
spindles have been long idle for want 
of profitable employment. English 
capital, in consequence, is seeking in- 
vestment in countries that have here- 
tofore been looked upon as customers, 
not competitors, in the distribution of 
English fabrics. We have noted with 
in a few days the prospectus of a cot 
ton spinning, weaving, dyeing and 
printing company about to be estab 
lished at Shanghai, China, to be pro- 
moted by one of the leading piece- 
goods firms of Manchester, England, 
with a capital of $1,250,000. It is also 
stated that another Manchester firm 
of high standing is perfecting ar 
rangements for the establishment of 
another cotton spinning mill at Hong 
Kong. These sare simply two in- 
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stances of what is going on, and the 
feeling of necessity on the part of 
those having money to invest in cot 
ton manufacturing, to put it into the 
erection and operation of cotton mills 
in foreign lands. 

On the basis of exports of machinery 
of all kinds from England in 1896, 
nearly forty per cent. of the exports 
consist of textile machinery. 

CONDITIONING LABORATORY. 

Among the many functions that 
have beenassumed bythe Philadelphia 
Museums may be mentioned the es 
tablishment of a conditioning labora 
tory, presided over by one familiar 
with chemical science and its practice, 
having had a long technical experi 
ence in it. The object is for the pur 
pose of analyzing and testing the va 
rious products that enter intomanufac 
tures. We had, quite recently, the 
pleasure of visiting this laboratory, 
and were impressed with its scope and 
prospective value to our manufac 
tures; and its facilities should be 
turned to advantage by those trading 
in and using raw materials. rhe 
laboratory is conducted very much 
after the methods that have been em 
ployed and found useful in the manu 
facturing centres of England, France, 
and other European countries. The 
conditioning of wool, for an example, 
includes the determination of the ab 
solute amount of moisture which it 
contains, and also the loss in weight 
from shrinkage. Counts and twists of 
yarn are also ascertained. Bradford 
and other markets have found condi 
tioning houses or laboratories, of ad 
vantage, and why should it not be the 
same with such a trading place as 
Boston as well as Philadelphia? 


LIABILITIES OF EMPLOYERS 


4 case has been argued in the Su 
preme Court at Taunton, Mass., the 
decision of which is yet to be ren 
dered, that is of much interest to man 
ufacturers. The suit came under the 
law affecting employer's liabilities for 
accidents or injuries to employees 
The question was, whether the em- 
ployer was negligent in not warning 
the employee of the danger of being 


misled by the unusual condition of the 
machine on which the accident oc- 
curred, at the time. The case wus 
that of a doffer in a cotton inill, work 
ing upon frames, in the act of clean 
ing certain gears, which he was in the 
habit of duing at certain times. The 
rears were enclosed in a box, and the 
employee fully understood the danger 
of cleaning around gears when they 
are in motion. The conditions, Low 
ever, surrounding this particular case 
were a little unusual, from the fact 
that the machine was being set up for 
the purpose of putting the spindle in 
proper position. This work was done 
by men expert in this particular call 
ing. During the process of setting up, 
some of the gears at the end of the 
frame are ordinarily not in motion, 
While others are, and this employee 
seeing that some were still, assumed 
that all were also still, or not moving 
This is a case concerning which we 
cannot go into details, but which in 
volves the constant liability of em 
ployers to the payment of large sums 
of money for injuries, that may be 
sustained by those in their employ, 
from practically unavoidable causes. 
The fact that the gears were enclosed 
in a box so as to protect persons from 
apy danger of being injured by them, 
while running, showed, of itself, that 
danger existed in this part of the ma 
chine, and should have served, in this 
instance, as a caution or reminder that 
care or watchfulness was necessary 
Conditions surrounding this case exist 


in all parts of every mill. 





A TARIFF COMMISSIUN 


Just before the close cf the last ses 
sion of Congress, a bill was introduced 
into the House of Representatives, 
and referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, entitled “A Bill for 
the Raising of Revenue and the Creat 
ing of a Tariff Commission, and for 
Other Purposes.” The commission, it 
is proposed to have consist of one 
chief commissioner and six associates, 
to be appointed by the president, who 
are to hold oftice during good behavior. 
The duty of this commission would be 
to investigate and ascertain the dif- 


ference in cost of producipg goods per 
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unit of weight. measure or quantity, 
in this and other countries, and the 
difference between the lowest foreign 


cost and the cost in the United States, 


would be the minimum amount of 


duty. ‘Lhe object of this bill is one 
that can readily commend itself to the 
business interests of the country, that 


of removing the tariff question away 
We doubt, 


however, of Congress parting with its 


from partisan polities 


suggesting, as well as legis 


right of 


lating, upon all matters pertaining to 


the raising of revenue Cougress can 


not, by the terms of the coustitution, 


part with any of its legislative 
functions, nor does this bill, perhaps 
eall The 


however, is Congress 


upon it to do se question, 


whether will 


kindly take the suggestions or advice 


of any commission with which it has 
no immediate connection or control, or 
whose members are not of its own se 
lection. The polities and industries of 
this country have been so long and in 
timately connected, that it would be a 


matter of considerable dilliculty to 
radical 9 
"Lhe 
the 


separate them in so hanner 


as here suggested. evils of tariff 


legislation, such as country has 


witnessed for a number of years past, 


are of a character from which the 
business of the country should be re 
lieved; but, we must confess, we are 
net very hopeful of anything being 


brought about that will be an improve 


ment upon present methods affect 
ing customs laws. We have to re 
member that this country is too 
democratic in its ideas for the peo 


ple to give up anything, touching 


their commercial and industrial af 
fairs so sentitively, as those things 
relating to the customs tariff, upon 
which they so largely and prinei 
pally depend net only for revenne, 


but for protection against foreign com 


petition. We do not desire to dis 


courage efforts towards the es 


any 
tablishment of any commission as that 


proposed, but simply refer to the dif_fi 


culties attending its consummation 
We notice that some of our Eng 
lish and home contemporaries have 


seen fit to take from columns, 


bodily, 


subjects, without giving us due credit 


our 


articles relating to technical 





VALIDITY OF COTTON FUTURE 
CONTRACTS. 





Thecase that was recently decided in 


the U. S. Cireuit Court in South Caro 
lina, of O. H 


the Camperdown Cotton 


Sampson & Co, against 
Mills, 
ses more than ordinary interest, in es 
validity of a cotton 


posses 


tablishing the 
future contract, made under the rules 
of the New 


similar 


York Cotton Exchange and 
that 


ago the Camperdown 


institutions. It appears 


about ten years 


mills commenced operating more or 
less in the purchase of cotton for fu 
ture delivery, the con- 


tract system in vogue at the New York 


according to 


Cotton Exchange. These transactions 
were repeated from time to time up to 
1891, later. <All of the 


transactions proved profitable, except 


and perhaps 


ing the latter, in which a large sum of 


money lost and charged against 


mill. 
good by ). 


was 
The 
H. Sampson & Co., 


the deficiency was made 


acting 
as commercial agents for the mills in 
aiding them, by advancing money to 
the 


commission mer 


carry on their operations, same 


as is usually done by 


chants. The legal aspects of the case 


rested not on whether the course pur 


sued was wise or unwise, prudent or 


rash, but whether it was a part of the 


method of conducting a manufactur 


ing enterprise and disposing of its 


product, aad free from speculation. 


It was shown that the purchase was 
nade as a business transaction for the 


future receipt of the cotton itself: i. e., 
it was not speculative, dependent upon 
fall of the the 


Then the question presented 


the rise and price of 
st iple, 
itself. whether 


legal. It 
that they are 


contracts are il 
the 


as there is no law 


such 


was decided by court 
legal, 
forbidding coutracts 


the 


being made for 


delivery of any kind of personal 


property, either cotton, or other 


the 
illegal, simply because at 


sole 


commodity; and eontract is not 
Vitiated or 
any period of its existence it is settled 
by the payment of money covering the 
the 
of the staple existing at the time, and 
the price named in the contract. The 
the court is 
“The true 
test of the validity of the contract is, 


difference between market value 


following admission by 


one of much importance: 











whether it could be settled only in 


money and in no other way, o1 


whether the party selling, could tender 


and compel the acceptance of the pai 
ticular commodity sold, or whether the 
party buying could compel the deliv 
ery of the commodity purchased 

As under the rules of the Cotton Ex 
change, all sales or purchases for the 
future delivery of cotton contain an 
express provision that there must be 
an actual delivery or receipt of cotton 
the non-speculative character of the 
transaction involved in the case, is at 
once seen. 

This is a matter in which our cotton 
mills in New England, as well as in 
the South, are concerned, as the fu 
ture-contract system has often been 
found to be one of Inuch convenience 
and of safety. especially when orders 
are taken for goods to be made from 


cotton not bonght. 
DIVERSIFICATION OF SITYLE. 


In one of the recent trade reviews of 
Bradstreet’s journal. appears the fol 
lowing: “he eastern cotton goods in 
dustry continnes depressed, Competi 
tion from southern mills—more parti 
eularly overproduction by manufac 
turers who produce a single staple 
underlies existing large stocks and the 
heaviness of prices 

What we wish to call attention to is 
not so much the competition of South 
ern wills that New England mills are 
contending with, but to the over-pro 
duction of soecafled standard goods. 
New England mills will be forced to 
give more attention to a diversification 
in the style of their products, in order 
to find a profitable market for their 
goods; but this can only be brought 
about by the employment of skilled 
labor, familiar with the seience and 
art of manufacturing, and this talent 
cannot be expected until there is es 
. tablished, on a firm: basis, and sub 
stantially encouraged by those inter- 
ested, textile schools, under the very 
best of instruction. We think manu 
facturers are beginning to realize this, 
and for that reason the success of the 
school at f.owell and the prospective 
one at New Bedford, is fairly well #s 


sured, 





DIVERSIFICATION OF STYLE 





YARN FROM FLAX WASTE. 


Several New England mills have 
lately been experimenting with the 
manufacture of flax waste into yarn 
for toweling, dress goods, crash suit 
ing, ete. After many vexatious trials, 
we understand that the work is now 
successfully accomplished, and prom 
ises satisfactory results. The waste is 
worked on ordinary woolen machin 
ery, both in carding and spinning, and 
has been spun down into quite fine, 
even, and smooth yarn. When spun, 
it is bleached. There is a good de 
mand for the yarn, and those who are 
spinning it for market are well sold 
uy The exact manipulation of the 
stock is of course a_ secret, which 
those who have been to the expense 
and trouble of long experimenting do 
not care to divulge, so that the only 
course for those to pursue who wish 
to go on to that work would be to do 
their own experimenting. 


WAGES OF ENGLISH OPERATIVES. 


No settlement has been arrived at 
between the master spinners and em 
ployees in the Manchester district, 
England A conference between the 
representatives of the employers and 
employees was to have taken place on 
November 29, in order to reach some 
satisfactory understanding by whic!) 
the mills can be kept in operation and 
meet the conditions of the market. 
The proposal first submitted by the 
employers, affecting the question of 
wage reduction, was not acceptable to 
the representatives of the operatives, 
because of the length of time covered 
as representing the state of trade upon 
which the decision of the arbitrators 
should be based. The proposition of 
the employers was that the question 
of a reduction of five per cent. in 
tle wages of the operatives should 
cover the stnte of trade during the 
last six months, or possibly a longet 
time. The empleyees suggested as a 
substitute, that the arbitration should 
be based on the state of the spinning 
trade, November Ist, or at any time 
after that date. As the matter stands 
at this writing, the suggested period 


of time to be covered by arbitration is 
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from September 22. as proposed by 
the employers, or October 18, as pro- 
posed by the operatives. When an un- 
derstanding is arrived at as to the 
time period, the question will be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, as to a five per 
cent. reduction. 


CHILD LABOR. 


An effort has been made in the legis 
lature of Georgia to prohibit the em 
ployment of children under thirteen 
years of age in any manufacturing 
establishment. The bill that was 
offered to effect this was defeated by 
a large majority. We are a little sur- 
prised that legislators should take 
such a view of so important and 
proper a measure. The argument 
against a law of this kind was because 
of the likelihood of children remaining 
idle and getting into bad ways. If the 
State would establish schools and en 
force proper attendance on the part of 
the children of the State, we think 
there would be no reason for com 
plaint in this respect. The State owes 
it to itself, that no child shall grow up 
in ignorance, but that it shall receive 
proper educational advantages. Par- 
euts are far more difficult to get along 
with, concerning the employment of 
children, than employers, especially if 
the former desire to secure the emolu 
ments resuiting from the labor of their 
children. 


Although the business situation is 
not so favorable as hoped for by many 
under the new tariff, no one could 
have reasonably expected an imme 
diate resumption of business to the ex 
tent of putting everything into activ: 
operation, such as accompanies the 
highest degree of prosperity. Time is 
necessary to regain lost ground, and it 
is well that it is so. There is, how 
ever, every evidence of a substantial 
improvement in business in general, 
notwithstanding the fact that some 
lines are still suffering, as, for in 
stance, cotton manufacturing. The 
woolen industry is in a seeming state 
of prosperity, although there are some 
drawbacks even in this, due chiefly 
to the fact that the price for the man 
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ufactured article has not advanced in 
a commensurate proportion with the 
advance in the price of the raw ma- 
terial. In fact, woolen manufacturers 
are making most of their profit on the 
rise in the price of wool, rather than 
on any advance that they may obtain 
for their goods. 


--We have just received the cotton 
report of Ellison Co., Liverpool, giv- 
ing statistics relating to the supply, 
deliveries, and consumption of cotton 
for the seasgn of 1896-97, ending with 
September 30. From these statistics, 
it appears that the stock in the market 
at the end of the season was unusually 
low, both in this country and in 
Europe, leaving but 3.3 weeks’ con- 
sumption on hand, which is the lowest 
amount since 1888. A year previous, 
there was on hand 4.8 weeks stock for 
consumption. The surplus stock at 
mills in England and on the Continent 
was about the same at the beginning 


of the season, this year as last year. 


The Financial Chronicle, New 
York, has just issued its annual statis- 
tics appropriating to the several cotton 
States the amount of their cotton 
crops for the year 1896-97. The Chron- 
icle does not claim absolute accuracy 
for this distribution among the States, 
but believes it to be approximately 
correct. By these statistics, we note 
that Texas produced 25.5 per cent. of 
the total cotton crop; Georgia, 15 per 
cent.; Mississippi, 12.8 per cent.; Ala- 
bama, 11.4 per cent., making 64.7 per 
cent. or nearly two-thirds of the total 
crop, as being raised in these four 
States 


HOURS OF LABOR. 


The labor laws of Massachusetts, 
which reduce the hours of labor in 
manufacturing establishments to fifty- 
eight hours per week, are having a 
deleterious effect upon the Massachu- 
setts cotton industry. There is no 
State in the Union which has so low a 
number of working hours in the week 
us Massachusetts, with the exception 
of New Jersey, which has fifty-five 
hours. With the running time in the 
Southern States of sixty-six hours a 
week, the competition is so strong 
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that there is scarcely any hope for the 


satisfactorily profitable operation of 
cotton factories in Massachusetts, on 
goods competing with those made in 
the South. The tact of this condition 
is largely reflected in the situation 
now existing at Fall River. One of 
two things will have to be done, either 
the hours of labor in Massachusetts 
will have to be extended, or the wages 
of operatives will have to be reduced. 
The latter is the more probable. 
Southern competition with Massachu 
setts mills is more detrimental than 
any foreign competition on the lower 


grades of goods. 


TEXTILE SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 


Gov Atkinson, of Georgia, hus 
called the attention of the legislature 
of his State, in his late annual mes 
sage, to the importance of giving State 
assistance to the support of technical 
education, with special reference to 
the textile industries, and has recom 
mended the establishment of a depart 
ment of textiles to be connected with 
the school of technology, at Atlanta 
and in acordance with this recom 
mendation, u resolution has been in 
troduced in the legislature of that 
State, authorizing the expenditure of 
$10,000 for this purpose, under the di 
rection of the trustees of the Univer 
sity of Georgia. In the introduction 


of this resolution into the legislature, 


it was stated that the school would re 


ceive pecuniary benefit, to some ex 


tent, from public spirited citizens of 


Georgia. If such a school can be es 
tablished, as proposed, in Atlanta. or 
any of the manufacturing centers in 


the South, it would be of great advan 


taze to the textile industries of that 
section. There is littl or no differ 
ence of opinion concerning the advan 
tuges to be derived from technical edu 
cation, under proper conditions, in any 
manufacturing community; but, it is a 
well known fact that unless this is 
sustained and encouraged by State or 
individual contributions, the best 
results caunot be attained. If such a 
schoel can be supported in the South, 
in this way, there can be no doubt as 
to its permanent success. Whether a 
school of this kind is established in 
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the South within the course of a few 
years or not, the agitation, in itself. 
will be of advantage in calling the at 
tention of manufacturers to the impor 
tance of extending such education to 
those intending to follow textile manu 
facturing. 

WHEN THE TARIFF BECAME OPER 

ATIVE. 


In our remarks in our Novembe 
issue concerning when the tariff be 
came operative, we alluded to receiv 
ing from Judge Somerville, his decis 
ion rendered in behalf of the board of 
appraisers, and expressed a surprise 
in not seeing reference made to Sec- 
tion 34 of the Act. We supposed we 
had received the whole text of the 
Judge's opinion, but is seemed not. 
Soon after our article was written, we 
received the full text of the decision, 
and find that the interpretation of this 
section entered largely into the argu- 
ment of Judge Somerville in arriving 
at his decision, that the tariff did not 
go into effect until the exact time 
when it received the President's ap 
proval. The reference to Section 34 
was made for the purpose of elucidat 
ing the probable intention of Congress. 
The decision was based upon the 
broad ground that the question was 
one of legislative intention, rather 
than one of mere construction, and 
upon the well known stand taken by 
courts, thac duties are never iniposed 
upon the citizens upon vague or doubt 
ful interpretation. 


TREASURERS’ SALARIES. 


\n interesting list of salaries paid 
to Fall River mill treasurers has lately 
been published, in connection with the 
agitation of a prospective reduction 
in the wages of employees in the cot 
ton factories of that city. The feeling 
is entertained by some interested in 
these mills, that with any reduetion 
in the wages, there should be a pro 
portional, or some, reduction in the 
salaries of treasurers. It appears that 
thirty-nve treasurers of cotton mills 
in Fall River receive salaries aggre 
gating $224,000. or an average of $6,400 


to each treasurer. The salaries range 
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from $2,500 for a 23,712-spindle mill, to 
$20.000 for a 266,000-spindle mill. The 
mills represented in this list have in 
the aggregate 2,799,970 spindles. The 
average salary is at the rate of $1 for 
every 12% spindles. The best paid 
treasurer on the basis of number of 
spindles under his care, is the treas 
urer of the Davol and Stevens mills, 
who receives $8,000 for 51,000 spindles, 
and the lowest paid treasurer is of the 
Globe Yarp Mills, who receives $5,000 
for 100,000 spindles. ‘he treasurer re 
ceiving the highest salary is the one of 
the Kall River Iron Works Co., who 
gets $20,000. Of course, this is merely 
a statistical presentation, and has but 
a remote bearing upon the real merits 
of the adequacy of the salaries paid. 
Of course, much depends upon the 
duties and responsibilites imposed 
upon the treasurer. Comparison can 
hardly be made between the salary 
paid te the treasurer of such a mill as 
the King Phillip, who receives $15,000 
for 122,744 spindles, and the salary 
paid to the treasurer of a mill running 
either on plain goods or making yarns, 
only 


BALING OF COTTON 


With the Arkwright Club, Boston, 
aroused to the necessity of taking ac- 
tion toward improvement of baling 
cotton, the prospects are now extreme- 
lv favorable that some real reform in 
this direction will be made. This 
club is composed of the treasurers of 
the large manufacturing corporations 
of New England, who purchase the 
cotton for their respective mills. It 
is gratifving to see that the treasurers 
have taken hold of this matter serious 
ly, as they alone can bring the neces 
sary pressure upon the planters and 
cotton factors of the South, which 
will result in any substantial improve 
ment in the covering, handling and 
transportation of this staple. ‘The 
present time, in the opinion of the 
members of this club, is particularly 
propitious in bringing about the end 
sought for, because of the recent in- 
novations in the baling of cotton both 
in the round and square forms. Mills 
have suffered long enough from poor 
ginning, poor handling, and poor bal- 


ing of cotton. The principle factor 
that has apparently influenced the ac 
iion of the treasurers, is the advent 
into the market, of cotton put up in a 
cylindrical form, although the club 
states that they do not wish to be 
understood as favoring the adoption of 
any particular form of bale, or even 
the abandonment of the old one, but 
simply to secure such improved meth- 
ods of baling as will assure them that 
they will receive at the mills, the cot- 
ton that they buy, in proper condition. 
The club also insists upon the better 
baling and handling of cotton, and 
upon a system of dealing at net 
weight. They pledge themselves “to 
give the strongest possible preference 
to cotton so baled, handled and sold.” 
We hope te sce this action on the part 
of the club prove successful in attain- 
ing their end. 

Say what one pleases, for or against 
the cylindrical bale, it is destined to 
accomplish one valuable thing, and 
that is, showing a way how the baling 
of cotton can be bettered for all con- 
cerned, It is.a great step in the right 
direction. A square bale is just as 
goud as a cylindrical bale, provided 
the economies can be accomplished 
with the former as with the latter. In 
this connection, we desire te allude to 
a statement made by so well known a 
manufacturer as Col. Orr, of South 
Carolina, to the effect that “if cotton 
is allowed to remain in a round bale 
for any length of time, it retains the 
curves into which it is forced, and be- 
comes eXtremely diiticult to handle.” 
This is so far away from the fact, 
that it seems strange that it could be 
entertained by such an intelligent man 
us Col Orr. It has been stated time 
and time again that compression of 
cotton to the extent of thirty-five to 
forty pounds to the cubic foot, injures 
the staple. This statement has never 
been sustained by any scientitic tests, 
and the latter have been made without 
the slightest discovery of the fiber be- 
ing injured in any respect. If cotton 
could be compressed to a density of 
ninety-six pounds to a cubie foot, 
Which would mean absolute solidity, 
there might be some reason for this 
statement; but, with a density of only 
thirty-five or forty pounds to the cubie 
foot, there is within this space about 
fifty-six per cent. of air. 


es he 





























IMPERFECT WORK 3 


Skirted Wool. 


here were some things in our arti 
cle in last month’s issue, relating to 
the skirting clause in the tariff, that 
we did not mean to have appear ex 
actly as stated by us. We will not at 
will 


teinpt to correct it, but simply 


say that the skirting of wool in Aus- 
tralia as performed, to-day, is not so 
severe as it number of 


was a years 


ago, i. e., less wool is removed from 
the fleece as skirts, now, than former 
that the 
from the 


ly; so average amount of 


skirts taken fleece at the 
present time, is not far from twenty 
per cent. of its weight, leaving for the 
body of the fleece, such as goes to our 
which is 


manufacturers, that portion 


capable of being sorted into at least 
distinet notwithstanding 
utilize the 


without resorting to any sorting pro 


three sorts, 


some mills whole of it, 


cess. The extent of sorting depends 
entirely upon the character of goods to 
be made by the manufacturer. On 
the basis of Melbourne prices, the rel 
ative prices for the body of the fleece. 
first and second pieces, bellies, and 
locks, may beaccepted as follows: 844d. 
for body; 6%d. for first 
454d. for 


and 2 to 214d. for locks. 


pieces; 54d. 


for second pieces; bellies: 


The skirting 
is done 


upon the ranch. We expect 


before lone to receive reliable data 


concerning these questions direct from 
the interior of Australia. 


PENALTY FOR IMPERFECT WORK. 


An interesting manufac 


cise to 
turers has recently been tried in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu 


setts, brought under the _ so-called 
“Weavers’ Fine’ act, in which an em 
ployee endeavors to collect from her 
euiployer a small sum of money which 


was deducted from her pay on ac 


count of imperfect work. It has been 
iniproperly stated in a number of press 
items relating to the case that the con 
stitutionality of the act has been 
brought into question. This isincorrect, 
as the constitutionality of the law is 
not involved, except very remotely on 
a possible construction. The decision 


of the court has not been rendered 


uw 


and it will be looked forward to with 
interest. It is hardly thought possible 
that the court will adopt the construc 
tion as argued by the attorneys of the 
employee, but should it, the constitu 
tionality of a portion of the law may 


be brought into question before the 
court. 

It appears that one of the rules of 
the weave shop of the mill in ques 
tion was that the mill would pay for 
weaving a perfect cut of cloth $1.17, 
cut, 


second quality, only 58% cents. 


known as 
This 
rule was known to the employee, and 


and for an imperfect 


she went to work under this stipula 
tion, which also contained the proviso 
that the classification of cloth, as first 
or second quality, should be subject to 
the determination of the superintend- 
ent of the mill. 
the deduction was made, 


The cloth, upon which 
was shown 
to the weaver, and the imperfections 
pointed out to her. There is no dis- 
pute as to the cloth being imperfec-, 
as represented. A deduction was 
made in the weaver’s pay of the differ- 
$1.17 581% 


was brought to recover this 


ence between and cents. 
The suit 
difference. Of course there is a prin- 
ciple involved in this, as the amount is 
too small to provoke a law suit, in it 
self considered. 

As is well known, the statute pro- 
vides that the system of grading cloth 
woven in a mill shall in no way affect 
or lessen the wages of a weaver, un- 
three 


less conditions are 


with: (a) The 


complied 
imperfection must be 
those in the weaver’s own work; (b) 
they must be exhibited or pointed out 
to the person whose wages are to be 
affected; (c) the amount of the fine o1 
deduction must be 


agreed upon by 


both parties. It is the latter point 
that is most in question, and the con- 
tention is upon its construction. The 


claim is that the weaver was entitled 
to receive full compensation for first- 
quality werk. notwithstanding 
the terms of the notice, ete., unless it 
was specially agreed with the mill to 
take second quality pay for the partic- 
ular cut that was woven, and that the 
weaver is not bound by the stipulation 
in the notice stuck up in the weave 
shop. There are certain technicalities 
involved, which will be considered In 
the judge’s decision, and the outcome 
will be watched with interest 


class 





The London Wool Exchange. 
It. HARTLEY 


Now that an effort is being made to 
establish wool auctions in New York, 
an account of the methods adopted at 
the London Wool Auctions may inter 
est your readers. 

rhe block of buildings between Col 
man St. and Lasinghall St., which has 
the wool exchange for its center and is 
known far and wide as the headquar- 
ters of the trade in the “golden fleece,” 
has been built but twenty years. Cur 


INTERIOR OF THE 


iously enough, however, its site, or 
ground close to its site, was of old the 
scene of the commerce in wool. In 
Northouck’s ‘History of London” I 
find it stated that “at the south end of 
Basinghall St. stands Blackwell Hall, 
an ancient market for woolen cloth. 
It became such in the reign of Richard 
] . DY whom it was sold for £50 to the 
City of London. “Several times rebuilt, 
the hall continued for several cen 
turies to be the mart for wool. With 
the rapid increase in the importations 
ot 


colonial wool some fifty years ag 


the trade in home-grown wool was rel 
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egated to a position of comparative 
unimportance. 

There are six sales every year, the 
first four sales lasting four to five 
weeks, and the last two sales, viz: 
September and Noveniber, three to 
regulation of 
these sales is in the hands of 
the Wool 
which is the lesser of the Ex 


four weeks. The 


Brokers’ Association, 
change. The wool is stored, on its ar- 
rival, in several warehouses, but prin- 
cipally at the London docks. Every 


few weeks the association makes ar 
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rengements for a sale, and decides 
whether or not, having regard to the 
likely demand, the whole of the stock 
shall be offered for sale. The consign 
ors of the wool are, as a rule, quite 
ready to give carte blanche to the Lon 
don brokers with a view to their ob 
taining the best possible prices. 

Every bale of wool is shown, and 
they are tiered in long rows. three 
bales high, with an aisle between, six 
feet wide. In every aisle is a table on 
which the buyer can put any samples 
Which he may draw from the bales, 


for examination. Each bale has the 
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eanvas cut at the corners, and buyers 
can cut open and pull the wool out of 
as many bales as they wish. Every 
bale has a ticket on, showing the lot 
number, clip mark and number of the 
bale. The wools are very carefully 
graded, the different qualities, also the 


ombing”’ 


“ewes’ and “wethers,” the ‘ 


and “clothing” and “bucks” being 
packed separately. ‘The wools are 
earefully skirted, the “skirts,” the 
“necks” and the “pieces” of “broken” 
wool being packed separately. All 
this greatly facilitates the examina 
tion and valuation of the wool. Every 
bale is also branded in large letters 
with the name of the clip and descrip 
tion of the class of wool contained in 
it. 

The wool is on view from & A, M 
until 4 P. M.. when it is taken down. 
sewn up, weighed, and sent down to 
the floor below ready for delivery. 
When one considers that from 6,000 to 
10,000 bales are shown each day on 
one floor of the London docks, one can 
perhaps realize the enormous size of 
the floors and the amount of work re 
quired. 

The sales begin promptly at 4 o'clock 
and last from 6.30 until 8 o’clock, ac- 
cording to the size of the catalogue 
Lots of three bale- and under have a of} 
opposite to them in the catalogue and 
are designated “star lots,” being sold 
after the large lots are disposed of. 
This saves the time of the large buy 
ers. The excitement is very intense 
about two minutes before four o'clock, 
esper inlly if there are large lots to 
open the catalogue Sometimes, so 
eager are the buyers to get in their 
bids, that they commence before the 
time. but the auctioneer smiles and 
merely shakes his head, when they all 
subside. No sooner has he given the 
signal. however, than about twenty 
men are on their feet shouting, yelling 
and gesticulating, as though their 
lives depended on getting that particu 
lar lot. The accompanying illustra 
tion will give an idea of this. It is 
very amusing to see the manner of 
bidding of the different nationalities 
represented by the 400 to 500 buyers. 
Right in front, a sturdy Yorkshireman 
with a beciy voice, threatens the very 
stability of the building, while a rep 


resentative of Caledonia, stern and 
wild, raises a gaunt arm and repeats 
his war cry of “farthing, farthing’ 
with dogged determination. At the 
back, a gigantic Teuton with a brist- 
ling moustache stretches his huge 
form over the buyers iu front of him, 
and in a guttural voice shouts “seven 
a farzing, seven a farzing”’ (744d), 
quite overshadowing a short, portly 
Frenchman who literally jumps off the 
ground in his frantic efforts to attract 
the auctioneer’s attention to himself. 

There is a city legend of a nervous 
man, who while lunching in the res- 
taurant adjoining the Wool Exchange, 
was so terrified at an outburst of un- 
earthly cries proceeding from the con- 
tiguous inart, that he ineontinently 
seized his hat and fled without the for- 
mality of settling the score. Certain 
sceptics maintain that impecuniosity 
rather than alarm was the motive of 
the flight, but this commonplace view 
is rejected with scorn by the best au 
thorities. 

The judgment of the buyers is so ac 
curate that there is seldom more than 
a second bid. For instance, if the 
value of the lot is eight pence half- 
penny, they generally all yell together 
“elgnt half,’ only it sounds more like 
“eight off: eight off: eight off.” Un- 
less somne bidder makes an advance to 
nine pence, the auctioneer points to 
one buyer as being the lucky one, and 
before he can bring his hammer down 
they are bidding on the next lot; in 
deed so rapidly are the lots disposed of 
that the uninitiated would find it im 
posible to write the prices down as 
fast as the lots were sold. Of course 
when small or irregular lots are beinz 
sold, they do not bid so quickly, but 
the average is five lots per minute, or 
three hundred per hour. It is one of 
the rules of the exchange that the pul 
chaser of one lot is entitled to the next 
lot at the price that is bid for it. This 
enables a buyer to secure a number of 


consecutive lots at the room's price, 
and, as one large clip of several hun 


dred bales is divided into several lots 


it enables him to secure as much of 
the one clip as he desires and keeps 
his sorts more regular. If,after he has 
called out “last buyer,” someone bids 


over him, he loses the privileze, and 
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the person who has overbid him se- 
cures it until he in turn is overbid. 
The bidding adyancesin farthings (half 
cents) until eight pence is reached, 
afterwards in halfpennies (cents). 
And so it gees on till the voices of 
some of the most blatant bidders are 
reduced to a hoarse whisper, and the 
auctioneer has got through the five or 
six hundred lots in the catalogue, and 
probably some 14,000 bales or so of 
wool have changed hands. Ou some 
occasions as many as 1,000 lots, rep 
resenting wool to the value of a quar- 
ter of a million sterling ($1,250,000), 
have been sold as the result of this 
apparently meaningless uproar. 


(To be continued.) 





EDWARD ATKINSON 


The subject of exports of American 
cotton tabries was interestingly and 
instructively presented in several 
papers that were read at the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, at its recent meeting in Phila 
delphia. Mr. Atkinson joined in the 
discussion and made some pertinent 
extemporanecus remarks concerning 
our commerce in this respect, which 
we have the exclusive privilege of re- 
porting. Mr. Atkinson said 

! have always been of the opinion 
that if our Southern friends would to 
day give some attention to forcing 
upon the British consumer a knowl 
edge of the merit of a pure cotton fab- 
ric of rather open texture, as com- 
pared to the finished fabries of very 
smooth and close texture, but heavily 
weighted, which are in common use 
even in England, large quantities of 
our Southern domestics might be sold 
even in Great Britain itself. But I 
do not wish to join in the theory that 
we are to thrive by breaking down or 
taking away the British cotton manu- 
facture. It is as important to our 
Western farmers that all branches of 
industry should thrive in Old England 
as that they should thrive in New 
England. Great Britain buys of the 
Western farmer one-half or more of 
the entire export of his surplus. Any- 


thing that impairs the purchasing 


power of Great Britain falls back with 
loss upon the Western farmer, and 
when the Western farmer does not 
thrive, our home manufactures are de 
pressed. It is held that we may 
thrive by taking away from Great 
Britain a part of her work, and that 
the South may thrive by taking away 
from New England a part of the work 
that has been established there. I 
look upon this as a very false and 
wrong theory. What we have to do is 
to develop the wider market without 
displacing any of the goods now made 
in other sections. The world is wait- 
ing for increased abundance. How 
shall we promote greater purchasing 
power in Asia, Africa and South 
America and among the non-machine- 
using nations’? 

The people of the United States 
nuinber less than five per cent. of the 
population of the globe, yet we con- 
sume between thirty-three and forty 
per cent. of the commercial product of 
iron and steel of the whole world, 
twenty-eight per cent. of the commer- 
cial product of cotton, about twenty; 
five per cent. of the world’s entire 
commercial product of wool, and near- 
ly twenty-five per cent. of the sugar. 
These facts indicate the consuming 
power of this nation, and from its con- 
suming power you may deduce its 
power of production, its power of sup 
plying the other nations of the world 
with all its products, with few excep- 
tions, because these products are 
made under such favorable conditions 
that, at the highest rates of wages 
that the world knows, we yet make 
our great general national product at 
the lowest cost of labor by the unit of 
product. We have the cheapest laborin 
the world. Lock over the manifests of 
the ships as they leave New York. 

The rate of taxation per capita in 
this country, for national purposes, is 
less than half that of Great Britain, 
while that of Great Britain is less than 
that of almost any European country. 
The advantages of position in soil and 
climate, in effectiveness of labor, in 
versatility, and other factors too num 
erous to mention, are so manifestly in 
our favor, that, at the highest rates of 
wages, we produce almost every fabric 
that is worth making and that the 
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world needs, at the lowest cost meas 
ured by the unit of labor. What we 
do not produce at the lowest cost by 
the unit of labor, are the crude prod 
ucts and the hand-made fabrics, of 
which the exports from the non-ma 
chine-using countries of the world 
Asia, Africa, South America \us 
tralia and the like—mainly consist 
Now let us give regard to our cus 
tomers. The mest hearty approval 
may be given to every effort to pro 
mote the expert of our goods to South 
American and to the Latin-American 
countries. flow are we to secure this 
end? Not many years since, | made a 
trip from London to Manchester with 
a German merchant. Finding that I 
was interested in the cotton manufac 
ture, he said, “1 have just put an order 
in the United States for a thousand 
bales of drills to go to South America 
lam now on my way to Manchester 


to buy four thousand bales more. I 


would prefer to send wholly American 
drills.” L asked “Why do you not?’ 
To which he replied “Ll have a fair 
amount of cash capital in my business 
ou which my credit is sustained. That 
cash L can invest in American drills 
up to a certain point, but when it 
comes to the use of my credit, | must 
zo to Manchester to buy my four 
thousand additional bales. ‘Vo the bill 
of these goods IT attach my bill of lad 
ing. My London banker accepts my 
bill at four months, with an extension 
of four months more if I need it. The 
goods are then suitably packed to be 
carried into the mountains and into 
the heart of South America, where 
they are virtually bartered for every 
thing that the South American has to 
sell. All these goods I can bring back 
to London in time to sell them and 
meet my bills. In the United States I 
luust pay cash; I cannot pay in goods; 
1 cannot secure a long credit.” I 
asked him how much his guarantee 
acount was worth on this trade with 
South America, To my surprise he 
said, “less than one per cent.” 

Now let us turn again to the ques 
tion of purchasing power. For many 
years Great Britain has bought from 
us fifty per cent. of all our exports. 
This year, owing to the bad harvest in 


Europe, we shall send out flour from 
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this country at the rate of a barrel of 
flour a year for the whole population 
of Great Britain, and that is the aver- 
age consumption per capita in this 
conntry. It will not all go to Great 
Itritain, because they still make a 
small part of their flour for their own 
consumption, rhe British Colonies 
only take ten per cent. of our entire 
exports France, Germany, Belgium 
und Holland take twenty-three per 
cent., the two latter countries mainly 
passing the goods through to other 
parts of kurope These portions 
suumed up make eighty-three per 
cent. of our entire export. ‘To the rest 
of the world we sell only seventeen 
per cent. It is in that direction that 
we must look for an increase of pur- 
chasing power. You will observe that 
the purchasing power of nations is in 
ritio to their application of scienceand 
invention to their own products. Ma- 
cbine-using-nations recover higher 
wages from their products than prevail 
in any other part of the world, and by 
the lessened cost of their production, 
areenabled toexport their goods. From 
this export they derive the power to 
buy from us the food, the fibers and 
the metals which they must have to 
sutain their industry, and which we 
produce in excess. We are the only 
manufacturing nation producing an 
excess of food, fuel, timber and metal. 
All our competitors are greatly defi- 
cient in one or more of these essen- 
tials in the manufacturing industry. 
South America, Mexico and all the 
Latin-American countries combined 
buy of us less than nine per cent., or 
less than the British Colonies only, 
while Asia, Africa and the rest of the 
world, take the other eight per cent. 
iow shall we increase the purchas 
ing power of this vast proportion of 
the population of the globe? Is there 
any other way than by buying of them 
in exchange, the crude or partially 
manufactured materials, which while 
not absolutely necessary to us in the 
processes of our domestic industry, 
would, if free from taxation, yet en- 
able us to extend ourm anufactures at 
high wages and low cost, thus dé velop- 
ing our exports—not by taking away 
from our best customers any part ot 
their work, but by developing a greater 
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abundance and an increased purchas 
ing power among the races of the 
world that are still so far behind in 
the progress in industry? 

Mr. Search has estimated the quan 
tity of cotton goods exported from 
Great Britain to India at about sev 
enty-two million dollars’ worth. 
Chat would be less than thirty 
cents’ worth per head of the popu 
lation of India. He also estimates 
the exports of China at forty 
two million dollars. That would be 
lt SS than Teh cents per head of the 
population of China. If similar com 
putations are made of the exports of 
cotton goods to all parts of the world, 
it will at once become apparent how 
wretched and meager is the supply. 
The people of China, computed at 
about four hundred and fifty millions, 
are a cotton-clad people, in the colder 
parts of China wearing thick wadded 
cotton garments. We have touched 
but the fringe of China. Nearly the 
whole population is clad in hand-spun 
and hand-woven fabrics. Suppose 
they could apply their hand-work to 
something that we want, exchanging 
ten days’ hand-work, at ten cents a 
day, for a dollar’s worth of weaving 
in ovr Southern factories. Would not 
that be a good bargain for both? The 
world has become a great neighbor 
hood. The law of commerce by which 
it lives and moves and has its being 
among inen and uations, is that of mu 
tnal benefit. The measure by which 
we can serve other nations is not the 
measure of the work that we do at 
high wages and low cost, but what we 
can save them from doing—in yield 
ing greater abundance to them by our 
manufactures in exchange for their 
crude and partly manufactured prod 
ucts, which we can convert into their 
higher forms. When the principle is 
fully comprehended that high rates of 
Wages in money, or what money will 


buy, are the complement, or perhaps | 
should say, the derivative of a low 
cost of production, much contention 
will be saved, and the principle of 
commerce, that is the rule of action 
which governs human beings, that 
they exchange products and services 
for mutual benetit, will be permitted 
to have its free way. We shall then 
realize the true method of protection 
to domestic industry. 


WOKLD 


The Southern Farmer And Cotton. 


There appears in the September 
number of the Political Science Quar 
terly, published under the auspices of 
Columbia University, an article on 
“The Southern Farmer and Cotton,” 
by M. B. Hammond. The article con 
tains much that is worthy of cousid 
eration. Mr. Hammond, it muy be 
well to say, was graduated from the 
University of Indiana, and studied 
abroad for some years. He _ then 
spent some time in New York at the 
Columbia University. At the sugges 
tion of Prof. E. R. Seligman, the weil 
known political economist, he took up 
the subject of the cotton industry for 
his docter’s thesis, and, in order to pre- 
pare himself for this, he made an ex 
tensive tour through the South, collect 
ing pniaterial. His thesis is regarded 
to be so admirable that it will be pub- 
lished in full within a few months by 
ihe American Economic Associntion 
Mr. Hammond, during the past year, 
has been teaching economics 2t the 
University of Missouri, filling the 
place of an absent professor; but, at 
the preseut time, he is living at South 
Bend. Ind. Hle is a young tunun of 
about 26 or 27 years, and a very indus 
trious worker. 

Mr. Hammond, in his article in the 
Quarterly, compares the condition of 
the Southern cotton grower with that 
of the farmer who raises cereals in 
the Northwest. Ile observes that tue 
two are differently situated with re 
spect to the market for their staples. 
The price of each product is lixed by 
the European market, where each 
comes iuto competition with similar 
erops raised in other lands. But as to 
the supply of this market the South- 
ern cotton growers practically have a 
monopoly. Two-thirds of all the cot- 
ton produced in the world is grown in 
the United States, and that part of the 
American crop sent to Europe bears a 
still larger proportion to that sent 
from other countries. The American 
wheat grower, on the other hand, feels 
outside competition much more keenly. 
Though the United States produces 
more wheat than any other one coun- 
try, her crop has for a number of 














years been less than one-tifth of the 
world’s product; while much less than 
half of 
abroad. 
wheat comes into competition not only 


this crop finds a market 


On the European market our 
with the enormous crops grown in 
Kurope ard India, but also with those 
raised at little expense on the virgin 
Argentina, Trans 
When a 


reported 


soils of Manitoba, 


caucasia, and Australasia. 


short cotion crop is from 
America, the price of cotton in Kurope 
immediately advances. <A short wheat 
United 


may have little influence in determin- 


crop in the States, however, 
ing the price of that staple; for exam 


ple, the crop of 1893 brought, on an 


average, thirty bushel 
than that of 1891, although the United 


States produced in 1893 only 


cents less per 


390,132, 
v0U0 bushels as compared with 611,789, 
000 bushels in i891. 

Mr. LElasnimond that the 
Southern planter is responsible 
fall in the 


greater extent 


thinks 
Lor the 
price of cotton to a much 


than is the Northern 


farmer for the decline in the price of 


wheat. It follows, therefore. that to 


find the source of the agricultural de 


pressiou in the South, we must seareh 


for local causes rather than study 


those international in their 


forces, 


scope and influence, which have had 


such a marked effect in reducing the 
prosperity of the Northern farmer 
While the difference between a good 
and bad cotton season is very marked, 
a complete crop failure is of rare oc 
currence, and, owing to the practical 


monoply which the South 


JOSSESSUS, 


the loss threntened by a short crop 


is often more than compensated for 
by the higher price which the staple 


Hence 


been made by the Southern 


then brings. cotton raising 
has long 
furmer a 
This 


of obtaining 


basis for securing loans. 


Systein, peculiar to the Sovth. 


advances in money or 
farm supplies on crops still growing, 
or not yet planted, although practiced 
more generally in recent years, is not 
that 


this 


new in section. The extent to 


which credit system prevails 


raries, of course, with 


localities. 
Three-fourths of the cotton growers 
are in a sort of dependence on the ad 
would 


merchants or factors 


Vancing 
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not be an extravagant estimate. Dx 


sides its effect in impairing the inde- 
pendence and prosperity of the South- 
eru farmer, the credit system has been 
largely responsible for overproduction 
of cotton, and hence for the recent fall 
in the price. Most Southern writers 
have failed to see the real connection 
between this credit system and the ex 
cessive production of the great South- 


ern staple. 


Cotton raising has grown to be a 
necessity more than a choice. As a 
general rule, supplies cannot be ob- 


tained from the merchants on any 
other crop than cotton; consequently, 
they (the planters) are forced to raise 


it to get credit. The preference of the 


merchants for cotton is in harmony 
with the desires of many of the planr- 
ers theimselves. This is partly due to 
the speculative interest which cotton 
production awakens, but it is partly 


due also to the liking of the 


negro 


“cropper” for this crop, and his appar 


ent inability to raise any other. The 


“croplein system’ has not been the 


only influence operative in producing 


the agricultural depression in the cot- 


ton States, although 


t is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the backward condition 


of Soutbern agriculture. The inefici 


ency and unreliability of the laborers 
have been great drags on the pros 
perity of the Southern States, especi 


those sections where negroes 


are most largely employed. lhe 


Southern negro is usually docile 


worker, but he lacks energy and ambi- 
tion. His standard of living is low, 
perhaps not higher than it was in slav 
ery days, and with this bare subsist 


ence he seems hopelessly content. 


Chere are. however, to be found in 


every community throughout the cot 
ton belt, negro farmers who are inde- 
pendent, industrious, thrifty and pro- 
eressive agriculturists, but they are 


only the notable exceptions to the 
general rule of negro shiftlessness and 
dleness. 

In the recent discussion of the mone- 
tary question in this country, attempts 
have been made to show that the 
Southern farmer has suffered serious 
ly from competition with silver stand 


ard countries, that produce cotton for 
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the European markets, and some 
plausible arguments have been 
brought forward in defense of this 
thesis. ‘The two chief competitors of 
the cotton States on the European 
markets are Egypt and British India. 
Each of these countries is on a silver 
basis, and in each, prices have ad- 
justed themselves to the silver stand- 
ard. Now it is a well known fact that 
prices of food and labor do not adjust 
themselves so readily to fluctuations 
in the value of the standard metal, as 
do coiinodities, which enter to a large 
extent into international trade. It is 
even questioned whether in the inter 
ior of British India there has been any 
raise in the price of labor and articles 
of food. Certainly the rise has not 
corresponded to the fall in the price of 
silver. The Indian grower of cotton 
who ean, therefore, purchase the saine, 
or nearly the same, amount of labor 
and provisions with a given amount of 
silver as in 1878, and who can obtain 
for his product, a proportionally larger 
amount of silver than he could at that 
date, has an undoubted advantage 
over his competitor from the Southern 
States. 

It is questionable, as Mr. Hammond 
views it, whether this advantage 
which silver standard, cotton produc- 
ing countries are supposed to possess 
over the Southern States is anything 
more than a theoretical one. The 
shipments of Indian cotton to Europe 
show little or no increase since 1873; 
and since 1890 there has been an act- 


ual decline in the exportations. 





Art as Applied to Every Day Life. 


Paper read by Vesper L. George, of Boston, 
Mass., before the Lowell Textile School 
Lowell, Mass 


[In connection with this lecture, we 
desire to call attention to the fact that 
the Lowell Textile School bas a thor- 
oughly equipped department, under an 
experienced instructor, trained both in 
this country and in Paris, for the 
study of textile decoration, which is 
given an important place in the curri 
culum of the school.—Editor.] 

IT shall attempt to point out the re- 
lation of art to the everyday life of 
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each of us; and especially the in- 
fluence that the Lowell Textile School 
is bound to have upon the art senti- 
ment not only of Lowell, but also of 
the whole United States. There is an 
erroneous idea prevalent that art is 
painting. and for the few. Now, 
strictly speaking, painting is only a 
part of urt, and art is, most emphati- 
cally, for us all. 

Paiuting is a phase of art, grown 
out from, closely associated with, and 
indeed dependent upon architecture. 

Decoration, which is the application 
of design and color to the surface of 
something else, grew out of architec- 
ture, and painting is the outgrowth of 
decoration. The painter may claim 
that he is independent of architecture. 
But where would he place his paint- 


nes when he has created them, if 


there were no walls upon which to 


hang them? And what is the gilded 


frame that surrounds his work but a 
piece of architecture? 

Architecture, decoration and paint- 
ing, are all a part of the great subject, 
art. We are all bound to come in 
direct contact with its immeasurable 
influence to a greater or less degree. 

The houses we build, the clothing 
and jewelry we wear, curtains, car 
pets, furniture and household utensils, 
are included in this great subject, in 
which we all have a share. In these 
days, there is scarcely an object or 
utensil,even in the poorest homes ,that 
has escaped a decoration of some 
kind, from the legs of the stove to the 
bric-a-brac on the mantle. The popu- 
lar desire for decoration has led manu- 
facturers to place it upon everything, 
and it is generally understood by 
them that anything that lacks it will 
be a drug on the market. The fact 
that the manufacturers are not artists 

and by that term I do not mean 
painters, but men trained to a know- 
ledge of the laws that control art, and 
especially decoration—and the fact 
that the tastes of the people have not 
been cultivated has, unfortunately, 
led to a manufacture of extremely in- 
ferior productions. 

The manifestation on the part of the 
people of a desire for artistic things, 
is, however, a good sign, and will 
surely lead to a new period of art in 
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this country, which, I believe, will be 
as great as any that has occurred in 
Europe. An American renaissance, 
or. as the werd implies, a re-birth of 
art. 

in fact, 1 believe the tide has al- 
reidy set in, as shown by the great 
improvement in our architecture and 
the decoration of our public buildings, 
during the last few years. I also be- 
lieve that the innate taste of the peo 
ple, and, I may say, especially of the 
women, is excellent, and they need 
but to be shown the best, to quickly 
appreciate and desire it. The desire 
for art is oné which comes only when 
the necessities of life are provided for. 
Like music and poetry we appreciate 
it most when we are well clothed and 
well fed. 

The question arises: What is good? 
What is the best? That brings me 
bavek to the beginning of my story and 
I will try to point out to you what 
makes a thing good, and how you may 
cultivate a knowledge of these things. 
For, in this, as in music or literature, 
it is only by cultivating our tastes 
that we arrive at that point of sensi 
tiveness that our discrimination will 
be our safeguard. There are some 
things that are unquestionably bad 
while others are unquestionably good. 
We may familiarize ourselves with 
these, and by that time we will be on 
a plane where our judgment will de 
cide technical points that could not 
have been reached by any other 
method. 

The art of decoration presumably 
began in some such way as this. One 
of our ancestors, dressed in a few 
feathers or the skin of some wild 
beast, sat upon the bank of a stream 
bathing in the sunshine. He had had 
his breakfast of uncooked venison and 
Was at peace with the world. His 
physicial wants satisfied, his w#sthetic 
instincts began to waken, and having 
his paddle and stone knife at hand, he 
cut a notch in one with the other. Be 
ing pleased with his newly-found 
power, he repeated the notching until 
he had gone entirely around the 
handle of his paddle. Delighted with 
his efiort, he showed it to his compan 
ions, who praised his work and made 
bargains with him to treat their pad- 
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dies in like manner. The love of 
praise is as old as man, and in this 


case, probably led the savage (with 
the added incentive of reward) to do 
his best on the other paddles, with 
the result of improving them by vary- 
ing his motives. For instance, he 
fonnd that two notches and a space, 
was more interesting than simply a 
series of notches: that two notches, a 
space, then one notch and a space, 
wus still more interesting because it 
gave variety. 

And se from this simple beginning 
decoration has gradually evolved, first 
by notches, then lines, and lastly cir 
cles, until it has gone through every 
race and every nation and developed 
the exquisite variety of line, form and 
color that delights our eyes in the 
architecture of the Greeks, the decora- 
tions of Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
the magniticent Gothic and Romanes- 
que cathedrals of Europe, and the rich 
and elaborate textile fabrics of every 
nation under the sun. 

For the sake of convenience, we will 
divide the whole subject of historical 
ornaments into three great periods 
and sub-divide each of theseinto three 
more. Ancient—Egyptian, Greek, Ro- 
man; Medizeval—Byzantine, Sara- 
ecenic. Gothic; Modern—Renaissance, 
Zinque Cents, and Louis Quatorze. 

This does not include it all, but it 
covers the largest and most important 
periods and connects them in such a 
way that it is easy to see the develop- 
ment. Each of these divisions could 
be divided and subdivided, and those 
who care to pursue the study further 
would be interested to see how each 
style was influenced by the preceding; 
how some developed and improved, 
While others deteriorated, and pro 
duced a debased art, that we must 
also recognize so as to avoid. I will 
point out to you the striking charac- 
teristics of each style, in a few words, 
and then show, if possible, their in 
fluence upon each other and their 
bearing upon the art of to-day. 

(To be continued.) 


—No person shall, by intimidation or 
force, prevent or seek to prevent a per 
son from entering into or continuing 
in the employment of any person or 
corporation.—[Mass. Law. 
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Mercerising Cotton. 





In order to.satisfy the desire of some 
of our subscribers, and because it was 
alluded to with some interest in the 
discussions at the late meeting of the 
N. E. Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, at Philadelphia, we give, here 
with, the specifications of the patent 
granted to John Mercer, for the mer 
cerising of cotton, or, as it is styled in 
the patent, “for improvements in the 
preparation of cotton and other fab 
rics, and fibrous materials.” rhe 
patent was given to John Mercer, of 
Oakenshaw, within Clayton-le Moors, 
county of Lancaster, England, and the 
date when it went into force was 
October 24, 1850. 

Mr. Mercer appears on the patent 
records of Great Britain, as having 
taken out, altogether, eight patents, 
between 1839 and 1852, covering pro 
cesses used in the printing and dyeing 
of cotton, woolen and silk materials; 
the manufacture of articles used in 
printing and dyeing; scouring and 
cleaning wool and woolen fabrics; also 
bleaching and scouring silk, cotton, 
linen, etc.; and preparing cotton, etc., 
for dyeing and printing; besides the 
patent here referred to for merceris 
ing. 

“The invention consists in subject 
ing vegetable fabrics and fibrous ma 
terials, cotton, flax, etc., either in the 
raw or manufactured state, to the ac 
tion of caustic soda or caustic potash, 
dilute sulphuric acid, or choride of 
zine, of a strength and temperature 
sufficient to produce the new effects, 
and to give the new properties to them 
which I have hereafter described. 

“The mode I adopt of carrying into 
operation my invention to cloth 
made wholly or partially from any 
vegetable fibers, bleached, is as fol- 
lows: I pass the cloth through a pad- 
ding machine charged with caustic 
soda, or caustic potash, at sixty or 
seventy degrees ‘Twaddles’ hydrom 
eter, ut the common temperature, at, 
Say, sixty degrees Fahrenheit, or 
under, and without drying the cloth 
wash it in water, then pass through 
dilute sulphuric acid, and wash again, 
or I run the cloth over and under a 
series of rollers in a cistern with caus 


tic soda or caustic potash at from 
forty to fifty degrees of Twaddles’ 
hydrometer, at the common tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, the last two 
rollers being set so as to squeeze the 
excess of soda or potash back into the 
cistern; the cloth then passes over and 
under rollers placed in a series of cis 
terns charged at the commencement 
of the operation with water only, so 
that at the last cistern the alkali has 
nearly been all washed out of the 
cloth: when the cloth has either gone 
through the padding machine or 
through the cisterns above described, 
Il wash the cloth in water, pass it 
through dilute sulphuric acid, and 
wash again in water. 

“When | adapt the invention to gray 
or unbleached cloth made from the 
fibrous material before mentioned, I 
first boil or steep the cloth in water, 
so as to have it thoroughly wet, and 
remove most of the water by the 
squeezers or hydro-extractor, and 
then pass the cloth through the soda 
or potash solution, ete., and proceed 
as before described. 

‘l apply my invention in the same 
way to warps, either bleached er un 
bleached, but after passing through 
thee istern containing the alkali, the 
warp is either passed through 
squeezers, or through a hole in a me 
tallic plate, to remove the alkali, and 
then passed on through the water cis 
terns. soured and washed as above 
deseribed. 

“When thread or hank yarn is oper 
ated on, | immerse the thread or yarns 
in the alkali and then wring them out, 
as is usually done in sizing or dyeing 
them, and afterwards wash, sour, and 
wash in water as above described. 

“When | apply my invention to any 
fiber in the raw state, or before it is 
manufactured, IL first boil it in water 
and then free it from most of its 
water by the hydro-extractor or a 
press. I then immerse it in alkaline 
solution, and then remove the alkali 
by the hydro-extractor, or I press the 
alkali out with a press and then wash 
in water, sour in dilute sulphuric acid, 
wash again, then remove the water by 
a press or hydro-extractor as above 
described. 


“When cloth made from vegetable 
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fiber, cotton, flax, ete., has been sub 
jected to the action of caustic soda or 
potush as above described, by padding, 
immersion, or any other way, and then 
freed from the alkali by souring and 
washing according to my said inven 
tion, the cloth will be found to have 
undergone certain changes and altera 
tions, and have acquired certain new 
and valuable properties; the most re 
markable | here describe. It will have 


shrunk in its length and breadth, or 


have become less in ts external di 


mensions, but thicker and closer, so 
that by the chemical action of caustic 
soda or potash I produce on cotton 


and other vegetable fabrics and fibers 


effects some hat inalagous o tha 
Which is produced on woolen b 
process or fulling or milling { vill 
have acquired greater strength and 
firhbiness, each fiber requiring greate1 
force to break ij It will also have be 
come heavier than it was before 
was acted on by the alkali, if in both 
eases it be weighed at the te pera 


ture of sixty degrees Fahrenheit, o1 
under It will have acquired greatly 
augmented and improved powers of 
receiving colors in printing and dye 
Ibe 

“The effects of the application of 1 
invention to the vegetable fiber in any 
of its Various stages before it is manu 
factured into clot . Will be readily uw 
derstood by reference to its effects 
upon cloth composed of such fibers 

“Secondly, | employ sulphur acid 


diluted to one hundred and five de 


grees Twuddles’ hyvdrometer. and 
SIXT) degrees lahrenheit, or under: | 
use this acid mixture instead of LUS 


tic potash or soda, and operate 


respects the same as when | sod 
or potash, except the last souring 
ich is here Unnecessary 


“Thirdly, when T employ solution 
«hloride ot Zl LSte 
potash, I use the solution at 
dred and ferty ive degrees Fal 
heit, and operate in all 
Sime as when | use soda 

“When I operate on mixed fabrics, 
partly of vegetable and partly o lk 
woolen, or othe r animal fibers ich as 
delaines or leans, ete. I prefer the 
strength of the alkali hot to be above 


orty degrees Twaddles’ 


and the heat not above fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit, lest the animal fibers 
should be injured. 

‘| may in conclusion remark, that 
the description of the apparatus or 
machinery, and the strength and tem 
perature of the soda or potash, sul 
phurie acid, or chloride or zine solu 
tion, may be varied to a considerable 
extent, and will produce proportionate 
effects without at all deviating from 
iy invention. For instance, causti 
otash or soda may be used even as 


rees Twaddles’ hy 


low as twenty deg 


drometer, and still give mproved 
properties to cotton, ete., in receiving 
colors in printing and dyeing, particu 
larly if the heat be low, for the lower 


ie temperature the more effectively 


soda or potash acts on the fibrous 
aterial above described | therefore 
do not confine myself to any particular 
strength or temperature of the sub 
stances I ¢ ploy, but the particulat 
strength, heat, and processes here de 
scribed is what I have found the best 
nd which | prefer. 
And | e«laim as of my invention the 


ibjection of cotton, linen, and other 


vegetable tibrous material. either in 


the tiber or any stage of its manufac 
ture, either alone or mixed with silk, 
woolen, or other animal fibrous ma 
terial, to the action of caustic soda or 


votash, dilute sulphuric acid 
solution of chloride of zine of a 


temperature and strength sufficient to 


produce the new effects and to give to 
Tie ‘ rhe propert es above at 
ribed, either | padding, printing, 
‘ ee ng l lite Si l Oo! my oTtpe!l 
‘ nplicat I 
Chemnitz Kuitting School. 
/ lil: 
his school id its origin desi 
to create captains on industry ipable 
of competing with England’s, and to 
n Che ntz independent of it 
ported overseers The effort has been 
A col plete SUCCESS Not only are 
there no more English Knitters il 


ported, but they are no longer need 
the Chemnitz school furnishing all 

that are wanted. The work of th 

school, unlike the one at Limbach and 


so manv other technical schvols in 
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Germany, is entirely practical. he 
theory of knitting plays no part in the 
school’s regular programme. It is the 
intention of the directors, however, to 
ask the State to support a teacher of 
theory. There are fifty-three scholars 
and two teachers. The latter are men 
who showed exceptional skill and abil 
ity in the factories, one of them having 
visited France, England, America and 
Asia to work in shops and study ma- 
chines in those countries. The classes 
are so “cut up” that never more than 
ten students are working at one time, 
i. e., under obligatory hours. 

The boys begin with the spooling 
and winding of the varn, and with all 
kinds of hand and treadle machines, 
from the oldest (similar to the one in- 
vented by Lee in England) to the most 
recent and complicated. Step by step, 
from the first machine, in historical 
succession, with analyses of eccentric 
and cam movements, the boys ad- 
vance, guided at each step by profes- 
sors who are perfectly familiar with 
what it is necessary to know. The 
machines make _ stockings, jackets 
(knit. like the so-called Cardigans), 
underclothes, and gloves. Next, the 
boys work on machines for making 
the following articles (advancing to 
higher work as they become more ex- 
pert): hoods, shawls, cloths, and stock 
ings; gloves, bed and table cloths, or 
covers; portieres, curtains, etec., ete., 
feet and legs of stockings, vests, 
waists, wristers, children’s and ladies’ 
yarn jackets, sofa covers, etc., and on 
English and French knitting ma 
chines, especially the so-called round 
frames, for making stuff for stockings, 
underwear, jackets, bathing clothes, 
traveling rugs, cloths, ete.; page 
frames for making regular hosiery; 
sewing and chaining machines. 

The working hours are as follows: 
In summer: Monday, 8 to 10 a. m.; 
Tuesday, 6 to 8 a. m. and 7 to 9 p. m.; 
Weduesday, 8 to 10 p. m.; Thursday, 6 
to8 a.m. and 8 to 10 p. m. In winter: 
Monday 8 to 10 a. m.; Tuesday, 7 to 9 
a.m. and 7 to 9 p. m.; Wednesday, 7 to 
9 a. m. and 8 to 10 p. m.; Thursday, 7 
to 9 a.m. and 8 to 10 p. m.; Friday, 8 
to 10 p. m. These hours are for men 
to work; the hours for the day 


scholars being from 8 to 12 a. m. and 
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from 2 to5 p. m. Whatever of theory 
is imparted is taught by Prof. Wil 
kom, of Limbach’s knitting school, 
who comes once a week to lecture. 
The iectures are given in the technical 
high school, and are attended by boys 
from the knitting school. An effort is 
being made to get the State to give the 
schoul a professor of knitting, thus 
leaving Prof. Wilkon free to devote all 
his efforts and energies to the Lim- 
bach school, of which he is the 
founder. 

Besides the boys from the knitting 
mills, mechanic apprentices from the 
Chemnitz and neighboring shops take 
the full course, studying the principles, 
so as to be better fitted for inventing 
and improving the machines. The 
course is covered by one year’s regular 
attendance. This is possible because 
of the way in which the teachers’ time 
is utilized. Nothing is left to lectures. 
The professors go from frame _ to 
frame. Each graduate is familiar 
with every known machine, its work- 
ing principles, ete., before he receives 
a diploma. This enables him to enter 
any mill as overseer or fixer. ‘The 
president of the board of directors, 
with whom I went through the school, 
has been in every knitting mill in the 
United States but one—a knitting mill 
at Providence, R. I. The director or 
head professor has studied, in various 
parts of the world, all kinds of kaitting 
machines to fit himself for ‘iis post, 
which, by the way, he works in for 
pretty small wages with a_ certain 
sense of patriotic duty, for he gets 
only $7.00 a week, while his assistant 
gets $5.75. The president assured me 
that the school is now indispensable. 
No man can advance in the factory un- 
less he learns here. The president 
says further: “Let the State take away 
every dollar it gives to the school, the 
city, too, for both aid us,and the manu- 
facturers will make up the difference. 
It is here to stay, to go on building up 
bigger and better captains of industry. 
No men know its value so well as the 
present generation of knitters, for 
they, mindful of difficulties under 
which they learned, and labored before 
1870, are determined to have only the 
very best schools and methods.” 

I may say that the contributions of 
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the State and City are mere bagatelles 
sent in by 
latter 
contributions in 


compared with the sum 


manufacturers. Then, too, the 


make very practical 


the form of machines, old and new, at 
every step from the machines worked 
by hand and foot to the intricate com 
plicated combinations of gears, wheels, 
cams, ete. I was 


needles, eccentrics, 


struck with the great interest of 


teachers and students in their work, 


and what seemed to me the very prac 
tical nature of it all. 
nowhere 18 it 


“Time is money,” and 


mills. These 
mill 


as they 


more valuable than in 


men, once inside a knitting and 


set over machines, knowing, 


do, in detail, the underlying principle 


of every movement of every machine, 


are able to correct errors, replace 


parts, and discover discrepancies the 


moment their eves rest on a “diseased” 
machine. There is no longer any grop- 


ing, turning, twisting, screwing up, un 
screwing, ete., as in the old times; the 
fixer knows his business and finds out 
what is wanted before hammer, mon- 
key wrench, or tool touches a part. 

In one Chemnitz sent to iue 
United States knit 
of $12.060,000, or more than one half of 


her entire product. 


year, 
goods to the value 
lo day, in spite of 
Nottingham, she is selling in England; 
flooding Russia and South 
There is 
that the deft fingers of the workers of 
the United States 


knitting mills, such as adorn the 


she is 

America. nothing in knitting 
may not do. Little 
hills 
and valleys of Saxony, with just such 
them, would 


schools to aid prove 4 


blessing in the mountain districts of 


the United States. The costly charac 
ter of the goods would minimize 
mountain freight rates 


Knowing something about textiles, 
knowing too, how terribly people have 
little 


education, 


suffered from too attention to 


technical knowing some 


thing about the part played by taste 


in taking trade from others, knowing 


how much and how many are the 


losses in dozens of industries, from ig 


norance, want of technical training, I 


cannot commend these people too 


highly for putting technicians, practi- 
cal men, in as teachers, paying them 
well to turn out technicians. The time 


to take up this matter is, now, to-day; 
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to-morow may be too late. Do not 
mistake my meaning. I am anything 
but an advocate of any and every kind 
of technical training. 1 am an advo- 
cate of none except such as is or may 
I do not 


advise the teaching of weaving to men 


be needed in a man’s calling. 


and women who are to be knitters; nor 


would I want bricklayers or stone- 
cutters towaste time on woodsand car- 
There 


mathematics, 


pentering. are fundamentals, 


such as drawing, etc., 


that 
needed in each, I 


run through all trades and are 


would have weaver 
something about 


and knitter know 


fibers, 


in fact all they can find out. i 
know something 
Miller, the great 


I wouid have 


would have masons 


Hugh 


geologist, Was a mason. 


about rocks. 
teachers tell boys studying 
would tell the 
florist’s boy all about botany. 


‘arpenter 
ing, all about woods. I 
I would 
ennoble labor, lighten its burdens by 
the delights of 


There is a movement making its way 


knowledge. 


here, among men, to put the teacher 
ou a higher plane socially and finan- 
cially. They are to be classed with 


judges and should be paid accordingty. 
No life is so laborious as that of the 
teachers. Love his work as he will, 
the dull, and 


year out, over the same course, like a 


daily routine, year in 


horse on a treadmill or turnmill, must 


become monotonous. I can not but 


consider it a very wise policy that 


pays such persons well, and gives 


them funds and commissions to travel 


to gain new ideas Niggardliness is 
penny-wist pound-foolish policy in 


dealing with schools. Well equipped 
laboratories, liberal payment to profes 
and 


these are the 


sors, good 


government thorougb 


inspection, essentials 
Given these, success is certain 
J.C. MonaGnan, U.S. Consul 


Chemnitz, Saxony. 





No child under fourteen years of 
age shall be employed in any factory, 
workshop or mercantile establishment. 
except during the vacation of the pub- 
lic schools in the city or town ip which 
unless the 
poration employing him procures and 
keeps on file a certificate and emiploy- 


ment ticket for such child. [Mass. law 


he resides, person or ¢or- 
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[ Reported exclusively forthe Textile World. 
Cemparative Life of Cotton Machinery 
and Valuations. 





Paper presented by Edward W. Thomas, 
agent of the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, 
Lowell, Muss., at the October meeting of 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The condition of the general manu 
facturing interests of the country, 
particularly in the New England 
States, the past three years, has 
brought vividly to many of us the fact 
thut under such a condition we must 
more carefully consider Many ques 
tions of policy and management that 
have hitherto been regarded as sec 
ondary matters. 

One of the questions for considera 
tion is the one of the practical life of 
cotton machinery, and closely allied 
with this is the matter of the true and 
honest valuation of machinery and of 
inill plants, The accompanying paper 
will treat of these matters in two se« 
tions, the first upon the life of me- 
chinery, the second upon the valuation 
of a mill plant. The figures given be 
low have been carefully prepared by 
the best engineers and mill builders 
in New England, as well as abroad, 
and are of very recent computation, 
and are introduced to fairly show the 
colnparative difference in first cost of 
plants upon each side of the water. 

The practical life of cotton machin- 
ery must be determined by taking into 
consideration a large number of fac 
tors, all having a bearing upon the 
question 

Considering, first, the quality of the 
machinery produced by the cotton ina 
chine builders of to-day, it must be 
granted that it is far superior in 
workmanship to that built ten years 
ago. Not only as to superior work 
manship, but also to the vast improve 
ments made in the line of better cast- 
ings, cut teeth (instead of east) in 
nearly all gears, contracted space oc- 
cvpied, and the various improvements 
in the working parts of nearly all ma- 
chines. Much has been done by the 
builders in making parts interchange- 
able, thus saving the manufacturer 
some of the expense heretofore en- 
dured. Anyone at all acquainted with 
the working tools of our machine 
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builders can, by comparison, say that 
the shops are fitted with many special 
tools, entirely unknown, or at least un 
used, a few years ago. The keen com 
petition of the American builders 
among themselves, as well as that of 
the English builder against them In 
the market, has in a measure forced 
them (the American builders) to give 
a more careful attention to the quality 
of machinery than has ever before 
been their practice. 

The life of machinery also depends 
upon the care given it, by the opera 
tive and overseer, and also, in some 
cases, by the mabagement.,. Cases are 
undoubtedly known to you, individ 
ually, where, from carelessness on the 
part of the overseer, or assistants, de- 
partinents have been allowed to “run 
down” and depreciate materially in a 
length of time too short to be believed. 
Also, in lwany cases, the false econ- 
omy, often practiced by the manage 
ment, in not providing experienced 
fixers, or section men, sufficient and 
proper supplies and _ repairs, has 
hastened the deterioration of the ma 
chinery. The rigidity or stiffness of our 
null floors in this country,as they have 
been and are generally built, is an im 
portant element to consider. I’ loor 
timbers, generally of Southern pine, 
no matter what their size, or the dis 
tance from each other, will defiect be 
tween their bearings, and at the same 
time. the floor planking, having beur 
ings from 8 to 10% feet apart, and be- 
ing laid across the floor beams, when 
loaded down with machinery, will de 
fect under some of the heavier built 
machinery in a plane at right angles 
to the deflection of the beams. In con 
sequence of this, new machinery, 
when first levelled and lined up on 
such floors, does not for any great 
length of tine remain in the original 
perfect alignment. After the mill has 
been in operation a while, the vibra- 
tion, shake and jar of the floors, and 
oscillation of the building creates more 
deflection in the timbers and flooring, 
necessitating reliniung and relevelling 
of the machinery. We must admit the 
superiority of floors built in England 
and on the continent, in so far as their 
rigidity and level is concerned, and it 
must be an obvious fact to the Ameri 


















































can manufacturer that floors of this 
character wiil prevent much of the 
wear that exists in our mills. This 
matter ought to receive far more at 
tention than is given to it. (Juite a 
material amount of power may be 
saved by habitually relevelling and 
relining shatting and all the machin 
ery in the mill at regular intervals, 
and [| think, on this point, that the 
ease of the running of machinery and 
shafting, to say nothing about the im 
proved quality of the work obtained 
and the saving of some repairs, would 
pay many times the cost of naving the 
shafting and machinery in proper run 
ning condition It is certainly a 
merey to us, as manufacturers, that 
the machines we have to deal with, as 
a whole, have no specially delicate 
mechanisin, aud that they will, and do, 
rua under circunistances prohibitive to 
almost any other class of machinery. 
The question arises, how long ought 
we to run our machinery, or whai is 
its practical life? There can be no set 
rule to deternine this, as a great 
many elements must be considered. 
Beyond what has been said, we must 
consider the speeds of various ma 
chines, rhe adaptability of the same 
to the class of work required, cost of 
production, and many other features 
incident to the particular plaut under 
consideration 

but, surpassing any one and all 
these clements. is the oue most worthy 
of atiention, viz: the «ke preciation due 


to the continual progress and 


improve 


ments made in the various machines 
by ihe designers, inventors and 
builders Practically, the last ten 
years has settled many special 


changes throughout our mills. Con 
sidering for a Moment the more impor 
tant ones. viz: the system of revolving 
top flat cards, for the former single 
and double carding processes; the four 


roll drawing frame, with its increased 


doublings and electrical working stop 
motions, us against the three-roll 
frame; the fly frame form of roving 
machinery, as against the speeder sys 
tem; the ring filling frame, in place 
of the mule; the introduction of im 
proved spindles, as against the Saw 
yer and Fearl: improved bobbin hold 


ers On spoolers; various commendable 


iniprovement 
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years the Soutbern mills have _ in- 
creased their consumption 159 per 
cent., and the Northern mills only 5% 
per cent. it is true, however, that the 
relative values of the goods produced 
by each does not show so marked a 
difference, as the Northern mills have 
been forced to produce finer yarns and 
cloths than in 1887 or 1888, and en- 
chanced the value of the produetion. 
This is aiso true to a degree with some 
of the Southern mills. They, too, have 
tried successfully to make finer goods, 
and the cost of these goods are at so 
low a figure in inany cases as to seem 
to be impossible. 

There is no doubt in my own mind, 
we are prone to run our machinery too 
lopg after it has outlived its useful 
ness. I think the most successful of 
the Northern mills are those who are 
ever ready to introduce new machin 
ery when the time arrives that it is 
felt they cannot run the old with pro 
fit, aud it matters not to them as to the 
condition of the old machinery, be it 
ever so good, out it must go. Con 
trary to this idea, is that of too many 
manufacturers to retain their ma 
chinery as long as it will stand, re 
model it, and add all late improve 
ments until compelled finally to sell it 
for scrap iron, after expending nearly 
as much on it during its life as would 
have, years before, bought new ma- 
chinery. A large amount of the ma- 
chinery removed from Northern mills, 
up to about five years ago, found its 
way into Southern mills, but the man 
agement of the latter have learned a 
very practical lesson, and as a result 
the Southern manufacturer, to-day, 
builds as modern a mill as possible, 
purchases the best machinery in the 
market, and, in consequence, second 
hund machinery business has lost its 
best stronghold, and much, if not en- 
tirely all of it, finds its way to the 
foundry and rolling mill, its proper 
place. 

Many of us have connected with our 
mills large repair shops, in order to 
keep our old machinery in condition 
to run, and the expense is quite ma 
terial, if we pay the attention to the 
machinery that ought to be given to 
it. Our repair shops, especially in the 
older manu‘acturing companies in 


New England, are to-day fitted gen 
erally with full equipments of tools 
for doing any and all kinds of repairs 
necessary for keeping the machinery 
in the plants in as good a condition as 
possible, at a cost per pound of cloth 
made that sometimes looks large. 
To be continued. 


Useful Fiber Plants. 


A little over twenty years ago, at the 
Philadelphia International Exhibition 
of 1876, while Charles R. Dodge, now 
special agent of the Fiber Investiga- 
tion Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, was acting 
for the Department, a foundation for 
a collection of useful fibers was laid. 
Prominent among the collections of 
raw fibers were those contributed by 
the Australian colonies, including the 
magnificent series of New Zealand 
flax and products therefrom, be- 
sides a collection from several of the 
South American Republics. These 
collections have been added to from 
time to time, until now the Govern- 
mevt has a very handsome and com- 
plete exhibit of useful commercial 
fibers. This museum led Mr. Dodge to 
undertake the work of describing the 
collection in a catalogue which has re- 
cently been published under his direc- 
tion. This catalogue enumerates 1018 
species of useful fiber plants, the most 
important of which are fully described 
and treated therein, from the botani- 
cal, agricultural and industrial stand- 
points. We believe it to be the most 
coniplete catalogue of its kind that 
has ever before been published. Cer- 
tain it is, that the native or aboriginal 
Americun fibers have never before 
been brought together in so complete 
a way, and the catalogue clears up a 
considerable amount of confusion that 
has existed in the use of names ge 
nericully as applicable to particular 
species, or vice versa. While there 
are thirty or forty species of plants 
that supply the world’s demand for 
commercial libers, there remain hun- 
dreds of fibrous plants, which, to out- 
ward appearance, are just as good in 
their fiber substance as many of the 
commercial species that are cultivated 
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avd for which they might be used as 
substitutes. Some of the plants that 
are recognized as native weeds in the 
United States, contain stronger and 
better fiber than jute, which is so 
largely imported into this country. 
The reason that many of these still 
unknown fibers are not used for com 
mercial purposes is that they have not 
stood the test of long years’ exper- 
ience, and until the old fibers are 
crowded out by new conditions, or 
through certain evolutions in the eco- 
nomie arts, their chances for purposes 
of manufacture are not favorable; 
still, it is the work of the Fiber Inves 
tigation Division to develop and intro- 
duce these fibers, which are not pro 
duced commercially, but which are ca- 
pable of cultivation in the United 
States, and, therefore, should add to 
our national resources. 

In the study of fibrous plants and of 
the processes essential to a proper de 
termination as to their structure, Mr. 
Lodge calls attention to the fact that 
all the celluloses hold in their ordinary 
state a certain proportion of moisture, 
which, within the limits of variation 
(one-half of one per cent.) due to at 
mospheric changes, is definite and 
characteristic of each fiber. It is note- 
worthy that the proportion of hygro- 
scopic moisture is an index of suscep- 
tibility of attack by hydrolytic agents; 
it is certainly true that the textile fi 
bers of the highest class are distin 
guished by their relatively low mois 
ture. It is searcely necessary to say 
that the moisture is determined by 
drying a weighed quantity of the 
fiber. It is necessary to raise the tem 
perature to 110° to drive off the whole 
of the water; at 100° a tiber will often 
retain 1 per cent. of its weight. Ow 
ing to the variations of this constit- 
vent, it is expedient to express all the 
results of analysis as percentages of 
the dry fiber. 

Mr. Dodge, in his catalogue, separ 
ates the fibrous substances derived 
from plants into five groups, accord 
ing to their use in the plant economy, 
as well as in relation to the part of the 
plant employed. These groups are ar 
ranged under two divisions,  viz.: 


l‘ibro-Vascular Structure—embracing 
all bast fibers such as hemp, woody 
fibers, which are only fibrous in a 
broad sense, as their cellulose is 
broken down and all extraneous 
matter removed by chemical means 
as for the manufacture of paper pulp 
or of artificial silk; Structural 
Fibers,—which are found in many 
forms, some of which may be 
enumerated, as the stiff white, or 
yellowish fibers forming the structure 
of all fleshy-leaved or aloe-like plants, 
as the century plant, or pine apple, 
and the sisal hemp of commerce; 
Simple Cellular-Structure,—including 
what may be termed surface fibers, 
which are varied in form, and 
may be the elongated hairs sur- 
face fibers, which are varied in form, 
and may be the elongated hairs sur- 
rounding the individual pods which 
contain the single seeds of the thistle, 
or they may be the hairy growths 
covering the clusters of seeds con- 
tained within the large pods, as the 
cotton boll;and, Pseudo-F. bers, or false 
fibrous material,—which are not strict- 
ly fibers, but substances used as their 
substitutes, a type of which may be 
seen in the sphagnum moss. 

The highest use for which a fiber 
may be employed is in the manufac- 
ture of cloth or woven fabric. As 
these fabrics vary greatly in texture 
from the fineness of delicate linen 
cauibric to the coarseness of jute bag- 
ging, it would seem that a large num- 
ber of fibers might be considered 
spinnable forms and capable of manu- 
facture. In poivt of fact, however, a 
comparatively small number are actu- 
ally spun and woven as commercial 
articles, these having proved their su- 
perior adaptability for the special pur- 
poses for which they are employed, 
and the form and appearance of the 
different manufactures from them 
having become, in a measure, so fixed 
that change could not be made with- 
out serious result. 

Mr. Dodge makes another classifica 
tion, which he calls an economical one, 
showing the ways in which fibers are 
employed by men, or those relating to 
the utility of fiber and fibrous sub 
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stunces, His classification is ar- 


ranged under seven general heads, as 
follows: Spinning Fibers,—including 
those for weaving, netting, and 
threads for cordage, etc.; Tie Material, 
such as the peeled bark of trees and 
other coarse growths used without 
preparation; Natural Textures,— as 
tree basts, with tough interlacing 
fibers, and ribbon or layer basts, as 
cigarette basts for wrappers, and in 
terlacing structural fiber or sheaths; 
Brush Tibers; Plaiting and Rough 
Weaving Fibers,--used for hats, mat 
ting, baskets, etc.; Various Forms of 
Filling,—as stuffiing for upholstery, 
caulking and packing; Paper Material, 
which may include all fibers that are 
the waste product of the preceding, 01 
too sbort stapled for other purposes. 

An absolute economic classification 
of uses with relation to species is im 
possible, as the same fiber may be 
used in several ways. Manilla hemp 
is manufactured into rope, and old 
manilla rope into manilla paper. Cot 
tou is used for fabrics, as a netting 
fiber, for cordage, in upholstery, and 
in paper. In fact, there are very few 
fibers which may not be made into 
paper, the amount of cellulose they 
contain and the cost of the process by 
which they are converted being the 
main considerations. The same plant 
may also yield two kinds of fiber, as 
lint cotton covering the seed, and cot 
ton bast, stripped from the stalk. 

Mr. Dodge’s catalogue covers a point 
about which there has been much mis 
understanding, in regard to ramie, or 
the genus Boehmeria. This genus is 
divided into two species of commercial 
importance,the Niveaand the Tenacis 
Sima. Regarding the identity of these 
two species, particularly in relation to 
their common names, so much confu 
sion has existed that Dr. Morris, of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, has _ pro 
posed an economic. classification, 
which has been adopted, giving the 
species Nivea as belonging to the tem 
perate or sub-tropical, and the species 


Tenacissima as belonging to the tropi 


al climes, 
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Textiles in Germany. 


RAW MATERIALS — RETAIL BUSINESS 
MANUFACTURING. 


If you ask me to tell you what I 
honestly think of the outlook for Ger 
man textiles, and expect me to tell you 
the truth, my answer muy not please 
you. German textiles are in a most 
dangerous position. England  an- 
nounces her intention to withdraw 
from the present treaty relations, 5 
Canada coquetting with the mother 
country, the other colonies coming in 
under the zegis of Imperial Confedera- 
tion, Russia buying machinery to 
make for herself, and last, and by no 
means least, Dingley’s bill doing all 
it can to Keep foreign goods vut of the 
United States, are anything but en- 
couraging conditions for manufac 
turers and merchants in the Vater- 
land. For the last ten days, business 
in general has not been very bad, 
though by no means so good us it 
might have been. Buyers have been 


here, in Berlin and most of the big 





cities. But they don’t buy in as big 
quantities as formerly. There is lore 


buying for immediate needs Specu 
lation is rare. Everybody builds on a 
big business, by and by; but that “by 
and by” will nevercome,—imark what I 
tell you. No one wants to face the 
facts, but the future, next year, and 1899 
will force them home. Agents nre 
out. Keud the steamer register. Hun- 
dreds are in England, Australia and 
the United States. Tor two months 
the wholesalers have had their bands 
full. There will be the silence of In 
dian summer. “Sour pickle time” is 





the name for it here, in the places of 
wholesale trade In a few days, the 
hetels and halls of wholesale trade 
will be deserted, retailers will be at 
work supplying the fall and winier 
wants. In a few days we will know 
what's what. 

Raw materials remain, where too 
large a production and easy access 
have sent them, low, still the narkets 


are steady. Cotton, of course, manip 
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ulated mainly by speculations, the 
staple of staples, runs up and down 
like mercury in a thermometer on a 
cloudy summer's day. The fact that 
business in England has not been and 
is not very bad, is encouraging. Can 
ada’s extra big harvest, especially in 
wheat, is to help some. Gold from 
Klondike, dollar wheat and the guar 
antee of good times, given to the peo 
ple by the fact that the silver question 
is, at least for a time, side-tracked, 
makes prospects fo sales to the 
United States brighter. South Ameri 
ca bought hardly much more than wus 
needed to fill out. Her harvests ar 
good, bence high hopes are raised on 
them. There is loud, earnest tal 


reaty coi 


about building tariff and 
missions, taking men of learning, skill 
and experience. They are to be per 
manent. and made up from experts in 
agriculture, commerce, manufacture 
and administrative matters. These 
last are to be taken from the irious 
governmental departments. 

The retail business is bad. No one 
knows just how bad, nor what to do. 
Clerks have more time to dress win 
dows than ever. HHere and there a 
nice novelty runs, but the total is too 
small to encourage. Big houses are 
hiring artists to arrange special ex 
hibitions. To these, people are attracted 
by excellent and judiciously placed ad 
yertisements. Germans are learning 
more and more, the value of adver 
tising in standard textile papers. Peo 
pl do not read advertisements as 
regularly as the personal coluimus 
perhaps; but when they want to buy, 
they run their eyes over them a grea 
deal more eagerly than they ever go 
over any other columns. 

Manufacturing, where is it to end 
Here one sees it running wild. New 
building after new building has gone 
up, and new ones are being projected 
Who is going to take the goods 
Mills have done everything but give 
the goods away to get rid of sto 


No one wants to take orders a long 


time, if he can help it, especially if he 


has storehouses full of goods that he 


would like to sell. In the big lines, 


manufacturers are tumbling over euch 


wo 


other to get orders for spring; but the 
big houses are in no hurry to order. 
Cottons and cotton prints were sold 
in large quantities, but at pretty low 
prices Cloths, clothing, silks, and 
silk goods, hosiery and gloves went 
and are going so slow as to give one 
an idea that they are not moving at 
all. Looms lying idle, frames stopped, 
work people put on half or two-thirds 
time, tell plainer than words that busi 
ness, if not bad, is not good. Hopes, 
one tinds everywhere. Hundreds are 


looking longingly for a time that is 


never to come. To be pessimistie in 
business is poor policy. Unt on 4 bold 
big front, that’s the idea. No one will 
be the wiser. Gall is 1s zood as gold 
to tide Ove! a time of depression 
Buy rs nust buy sometime, and goods 
must go ultimately The needs of 


now are greater than those of yester 
day fo-day’s leading papers are try 
ing to coax comfort out of the fact 
that England, if she wants to renew 
her commercial relations with Ger 
many and to regulate them by treaty, 
must give a “quid pro quo,’ a some 
thing fur something. One paper com 
pares her with the ass between two 
bales of hay, her hopes for big con 
cessions from her colonies and ner de 
sire to do all she can to keep her pres 
ent profitable trade on the continem 
There way be much in this verbal car 
toon: then again,there may be no more 
in it than there is in the fable itself, 
for anyone who has farmed at all 
knows very well that no ass is donkey 
enough te stay very long undecided 
between two bales of hay. 


( J. Brown. 


Dry Goods Trade of New York. 





[lwo Georgians have lately been in 
the market, J. D. Turner, president of 
the Exposition Mills, of Atlanta, and 
A. S. Hamilton, head of the Trion 
Manufacturing Co., of Trion 

Duval, Cone & Glover have been 
mude selling agents of the Phoenix 
Mills 

!. Naxwell, of the Williams Richard 
son Co., New Orleans, is among the 


latest market visitors 
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Wm. P. Tober, of H. M. Tober & Co., 
of 141 Pearl St., is dead. He had been 
sick for many months. 

Root, Childs & Co. have dissolved, 
H. C. Childs & Co. are the successors. 
The firm consists of Harris C. Childs, 
Harry C. Pomeroy and Chas. T. Jenks. 
Mr. Jenks has been with Porter & 
Pickle, of Philadelphia. 

Perey C. Briggs, resident buyerof the 
Syracuse Dry Goods Co., is dead. He 
was long with Jordan, Marsh & Co., in 
Boston and New York. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and one child. 

Schnabel Bros. have taken the ac 
count of Hinsdale Bros. Woolen Co., 
of Hinsdale, Mass. 

H. E. Peabody has accepted a place 
with F. Vietor & Achelis. 

H. Gu. Cluff and D.A. Turner have 
begun to handle low grade woolens 
through Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 

Catlin & Co. are to abandon their 
woolen departinent, Jan.1. 

W. H. Burgess & Co. have been 
chosen selling agents of the Hope 
Dress Goods Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 

E. H. Litch,h W. D. Lane and E. D. 
Walton have arranged to sell woolen 
goods through Whitman & Phelps. 

ll. A. Brown, now with Wheel- 
wright, Eldredge & Co., will soon enlist 
with Wilson & Bradbury. 

It is thought that Geo. J. Geer will 
get the Priestly, Courtould & Goodall 
aeounts of W. G. Hitehcock & Co., 
who failed. 

Converse, Stanton & Cullen have se 
cured W. Strand of the Washington 
Mills. 

Che same firm has also hired B. R. 
Jacobs, of the Kock Manufacturing Co. 

Kugene W. Hamilton has signed 
with Wheelwright, Eldredge & Co. So 
also F. C. Oakford, who has been with 
Martin J. Cooley. 

You would be surprised to know 
what a hole in the market the yellow 
fever scare in the South has made. 
Probably 4 per cent. of Southern busi- 
ness has been cut off in many lines, 
the last two months, and a third of 
this is likely to be lost altogether. 

The report made by the Merchants’ 
Association, of the exact number of 
buyers attracted here by special rates, 
is very illuminating. 

Gone to Europe: A. P. Tannert; E. 


Kk. Poor, of Denny, Poor & Co; T. ds 
Brady, of ‘lefft, Weller & Co.; 8S. H. 
Hicks, of Stern Bros.; Max Riedel, of 
Doule, Miller & Co.; Otto Hesse, of H. 
A. Cossar & Co.; Julius Goldsmidt, of 
Roth & Goldsmidt.; Frank E. Cole, of 
Wm. Openhym & Sons; Geo. Legg; 
Arnold Rau; A. P. Cecil; A. L. Lester; 
©. Simon; C. Muser. G. Pleissner; 5. 
M. Bloch; Emil Greef; W. L. Boyce, of 
Tefft, Weller & Co.; E. D. Sudbury; 
A. L. Hanscom, of Passavant & Co.; 
Thos. Achelis, of Vietor & Achelis; 
Herman Vogel, of Schefer, Schramm 
& Vogel; John K. Lind; D. D. Cook, of 
Dunham, Buckle & Co., W. H. Corbin, 
of same firm: M. Wolff; G. V. Sims; 
S. Loeh: Hi. P. Wertheim; H. Peck; 
James Pike; W. Hl. Eaton, of C. B. 
Rouss: S$. ©. Pullman, of John Pull- 
man & Co. 

Returned from Europe: Leo. Lorenz, 
of Wesendonck, Lorenz & Co.; A. D. 
Juilliard, of A. D. Juilliard & Co. 

John Wanamaker has gone exten 
sively into jewelry. 

The Dry Goods Club now has almost 
500 members, 

Thos. Caves & Sons have secured J. 
W. Whittaker, of the J. W. Dimick Co. 

EE. G. Gerstle will retire from Ein 
den, Gerstle & Co., Jan 1. 

J. V. Wooleott & Co., importers of 
embroideries, ete.. and Denzer, Good- 
hart & Co., wholesale hatters, both on 
Broadway, have failed within three 
weeks. 

bk. S&S. Becker has gone from Oecelber- 
mann, Dommerich & Co. to the Giveen 
Manufacturing Co, 

James ‘Talcott is said to be inter- 
ested in the venture of J. R. Walach, 
who has left Hertlein & Schlatter to 
sell the product of the Chas. Horn Si!k 
Co. 

Whip cords seem to be growing 
favor. 


in 


As is usual in the case of a revival, 
some of the old lines are being put out 
with the most unrecognizable nawuies. 

Cashmere is one of the other mater 
ials that arecomingintodemand again. 

Braided cloths in new designs are 
beginuing to be popular. One style is 
named ‘Tresse. By working on a 
colored background with interwoven 
wool and mehair, novel effects of 


endless variety are gained. 
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Laces will be as much in demand 
for trimming next summer as they 
were last. 


Wool Market. 





There is a comparative stagnation 
existing in the wool trade, which is 
keenly felt by dealers, after having 
experienced such great activity in the 
months past; still, compared with 
business in former years, the amount 
of wool moved is by no means Incon- 
siderable. Manufacturers seem to be 
well supplied with wool for the com- 
pletion of their orders for light weigit 
goods, and as they are without orders 
for heavy weights for next season, due 
to the fact that they have not yet 
shown their samples, their wants for 
wool ure undetermined. Little activ- 
ity can be expected until the heavy 
weight season is fairly well known, 
and orders received. The standpoint, 
however, of the wool trade, is one of 
great strength, and the staple is 
looked upon as valuable property to 
hold. The prospects for any decline 
in price is unfavorable. Wool has not 
yet reached a point where importation 
can take place at a profit, warranting 
any large purchases. For XXX Ohio 
fleece, 51 cents a pound may be ac- 
cepted as a fair price, with Michigan 
X at about 26 cents. Territory wools 
coutinue in demand, with Montana 
selling at 17 to 18 cents. These latter 
wools are sold to manufacturers on 
the basis of 50 to 52 cents clean, with 
Staple wools ranging two to three 
ceuts higher. There are some exceed 
ingly fine lots of Australian wool in 
the market, that are held on the basis 
ot 72 to 73 cents clean for combing 
selections, and but one or two cents 
less for clothing selections. One-quar- 
ter bloods bring 40 to 45 cents clean. 
and three-eights blood, 50 to 52 cents 
clean. Carbonated wools command 60 
to 68 cents. Carpet wools are in a 
strong position, though with no great 
activity. 


Cotton Market. 


The cotton market is not one of very 





much encouragement at present writ- 
ing. The current price for middling 


uplands is 5% cents, against our quo- 
tation for October of 6 3-16 cents, and 
for September of 6% cents. There is 
no inducement for speculative deal- 
ings, for the conditions are too uncer- 
tain concerning the future price of the 
staple, either up or down. Reports 
are being received of killing frosts in 
the lower zone of the cotton district. 
The unfavorable status of cotton man- 
ufacturing in England, as well as in 
the United States, contributes to the 
general inactivity, and to low prices. 
The movement of cotton in the South 
has been more or less retarded by the 
quarantine restrictions against yellow 
fever. A large crop and poor business 
in manufacturing are potent factors 
in keeping the price at its present low 
figure, with little prospect of any ma- 
terial advance during the season. 
With cotton selling in the South at 4 
to 4% cents for middling, it ceases to 
be a profitable crop to the planter, 
who is obliged to pay about 1% cents 
a pound for gathering his crop; still, 
the experience in cotton cultivation 
shows that cotton will be raised in the 
South regardless of price or profit. 
The time undoubtedly will come when 
hand labor in picking will have sub- 
stituted for it, picking by machinery. 
There is no reason why machinery 
should not enter into the harvesting 
of cotton the same as it does in that of 
wheat and other products of agricul- 
ture. The port receipts since Septem- 
ber Ist have reached 3,200,000 bales, 
being in excess by 90,000 bales over 
those for the corresponding period last 
year. Northern spinners, including 
those of Canada, have already taken 
over 30,000 bales more than they did 
last year, up to the present time, and 
the Southern spinners 12,000 bales 
more. With print cloths selling at 
2 5-16 cents per yard, and other cotton 
goods in proportion, there is no in- 
duceinent on the part of manufac- 
turers to buy beyond their immediate 
wants, even at the present low prices 
for the raw material. The present 
stock of print goods is over 1,800,000 
yards, being slightly less than the 
amount on hand a year ago at this 
time, and greatly in excess of that two 


years ago. 
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Cotton Designs. 


A dobbie design of a compound char- 
acter is given at Fig. 1. It is made on 
the principle of combining, end and 
end, two distinct weaves, and, if made 
in a suitable quality of cotton or mix 
tures, it would be a smart design for 
many purposes. The two weaves from 
which the combination is made are 
shown at figures 2 and 3, and are both 
complete on six ends and six picks. 
Obviously the full combination as it 
appears, may be woven on 10 shafts 


as there are two instances where the 
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ends are simply a repetition of pre- 
vious ones, but, for the convenience of 
the weaver, it is proposed to put it on 
12 shafts straight draft, and the peg 
ging plan will be the first 12 ends of 
the design. Variety and character 
may be had in a range of patterns for 
the above description, by letting one or 
the other weaves predominate at inter 
vals, as is illustrated in the example 
given at Fig. 4,together with the draft, 
the pegging plan being the first 12 
ends of the design. The weave at Fig. 
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3 predominates at regular intervals, 
and the result in the cloth will be a 
waved diagonal across the piece which 
will give a very satisfactory result. 

Fig. 5 is a sketch for a satin brocade, 
the figure to be woven in outline, and, 
if made on 100 ends and picks to the 
inch. would give a rich appearance. 
It is complete on 400 ends and picks, 
the size of the design when woven De 
ing four inches wide and four inches 
long. The ground of the fabric should 
be a five-end satin and the inside of 
the figure stitched plain. Designs of 
this description have a very peat ap 
pearance. the plain, inside the figure, 
giving a good contract to the satin 
ground, and causing the figure to show 
up much better than if the inside were 
warp satin 

When drafting the sketch on design 
paper, care should be taken not to al 
low the outline to be too pronounced 
us this would spoil the intended deli 
cate appearance of the pattern and 
would, in all probability, hinder the 
sale of the goods. A small portion of 
the sketch is developed at Fig. 6, and 
this will serve to illustrate the manner 
in which it is intended the design 
should be worked ont. 

ig. 7 is a sketch tor a novel class of 
design intended to imitate the appear 
ance of a striped leno and lace fabrie, 
and a portion of the design as it should 
be developed is given at Fig. 8, and is 
complete on 16 shafts and 60 picks to 
the round, as will be seen by a refer 
ence to the draft and pegging at Figs. 
9 and 10. If worked out acording to 
plans, an effect closely resembling that 
of a leno is obtained. The principle ot 
these weave arrangements being 
sound and effective in the woven prod 
uct, # 


good range of patterns ought to 
be constructed on this principle, as the 
small leno effect of honeycomb may be 
adapted to appear in any desired 
multiple of itself in combination with 
proportionate stripes of mock leno or 
other suitable weaves. Care should be 
taken when designing, to have the 
warp portion of the honeycomb at the 


edges of the stripe ‘see Fig. 8), as, un 
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less this is the cuse, the appearance of 
the cloth will be spoiled, as it is on the 
prominent appearance of this in con- 
nection with the weft that the imita- 


























tion of lene depends. The denting will 


be as follows: 


Ends in 


Dents, dent Total 
times } 10 2 60 imitation leno 
l 2 2 plain 
l K 6 stitch 
1 2 2 plain 
. (1 3 27 mock lace 
Stimes | } 0 0 
, 3 ; “ “ 
l 2 2 plain 
l 6 6 stitch 
l 3 2 plain 
55 dente. 110 ends. 


This is intended to be made in a 70 
reed, the average also being 70 per 
inch, of 36's warp, and 64 picks per 
inch, of 34's weft. ‘The sketch at Fig. 
11 is intended to he zot up on the same 
principle as the above, but is sketched 
to come in for a better quality of cloth, 
there being fewer empty dents to the 
inch than in the previous example. 


NOVELTY. 
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The Principles of Cotton Spinning. 


BY ROBERT CUNLEFFE. 


Up toa very recent date, the method 
of opening cotton was by giving the 
fibers repeated blows, and, by the ac- 
tion of flinging them about with con- 
siderable violence. the separation was 
effected. Let us note that all the ele- 
ments which make damage possible, 
exist in this treatment, and, in those 
openers which beat the cotton from 
feed rollers, the chances of damage 
are even greater. 

In the primitive method, the cotton 
wus put ona flake, or stub, frame, 
about three feet square. It had cords 
of rope tightly strung in parallel lines, 
about half an inch apart. Willow 
sticks were used with which light, 
smart blows were given to the mate- 
rial, and we can imagine how ad- 
mirably it could be opened by merely 
flinging it up repeatedly and giving it 
successive blows as it fell. The 


Creighton type of opener recognizes 


this principle. As the cotton enters 
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the trunk, it is drawn upward by the 
air current, and receives, while in a 
free condition, its blows. It is in a 
sense, cuffed from point to point, but 
while being struek, is nowhere held. 
The theoretical ideal of opening may 
thus be said to be the shaking or agi- 
tatins of a mass of cotton while in a 
state of perfect freedom. During the 
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last twenty years many improve- 
ments have been made in machines 
for opening and cleaning cotton. The 
increased weight that is now required 
to be put through each machine, has 
necessitated increased cleaning capa- 
bilities; and in the process of cotton 
opening, regard must be had to the 
kind of cotton to be operated on, be- 
cause what is suitable for long stapled 
cotton, would be out of place for short 
stapled cotion. 

As the majority of the readers of 
this magazine are no doubt engaged 
working the medium qualities of cot- 
ton grown in America, it will not be 
out of place to refer at once to that 
class. As we referred in our last, 
most of the cotton received at our mills 
lius been packed very tightly in bales 
pressed by hydraulic presses, and, 
when taken out, the fibers are matted 
together and it is difficult to separate 
them without breaking the fibers. 

In order to restore it to its original 
stute, a very ingenious cotton-steam- 
ing apparatus was inade a few years 
ago. lt consisted of an iron cylinder 
about 24 inches in diameter, and about 
34 inches long, hung on gudgeonus a 
little above the center. Through one 
of these gudgeovs a steam pipe was 
passed to the bottom of the vessel, 
which was furnished with a _ perfor- 
ated plate about 4 inches high, and a 
lid at the top with a serew to hold it 
down. After the vessel was filled 
with the hard lumps of cotton, as 
taken from the bales, steam at a 
high pressure, was let in for about 
two minntes, and a wonderful effect 
was produced upon the cotton by the 
expansion of the fibers and opening 
out of the lunips. 

This took place without wetting the 
cotton as might be supposed; the 
water arising from condensation 
which was very small in quantity, be 
ing retained at the bottom of the can 
and drawn off by a tap. After this 
treatment, the tightly compressed 
cotton would card and spin much bet- 
ter. We now come to consider the 
latest addition to the machines for 
openivg and feeding the cotton, 

The Hopper feeding machine is the 
name given to this machine, and be- 
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fore entering upon the details, let us 
say a few words as to its objects. It 
has been said by some writers that 
the object of this new machine was 
not to open, but to feed the cotton. 
Well, it is a very important thing to 
feed the cotton on the opening and 
seutching machines so that a regular 
lap will be made for the card; and 
when we say regular, we wish to be 
clearly understood, for it is not sutti 
cient that a lap, when weighed yard 
by yard from the back of the card, 
should be regular in weight, but, of 
equal importance, it should be of like 
thickness all the way across; that is, 
in the width as well as in the length. 

Up to the introduction of this ma 
chine, the method adopted to accom 
plish this, was to weigh a certain 
quantity of cotton, and then the at- 
tendant would spread that amount a 
certain length. Well, that weight 
might be spread the proper length, 
still uneven places would be made, 
some parts of the length having too 
much, and other parts too little. To 
remedy this, an automatic feed was 
put on to the machine, which altered 
the speed of the feed rollers, causing 
them to run faster, when a thin place 
came, and slower, when a thick place 
arrived. 

(To be continued.) 





Bad Yarns and Their Causes. 


BY M. M. BUCKLEY. 








Continued from November issue.) 

Unsatisfactory twist is a frequent 
complaint with regard to yarns. This 
may arise either through the number 
of turns being out of proportion to the 
counts, or from loss of speed on the 
part of either the rollers or spindles. 
Under this first head comes the ques- 
tion of relative twist, about which so 
much has been said by writers upon 
the subject of weaving as to mislead 
many spinners with regard to its ap- 
plication and value. At the outset we 
may say that, from a practical stand- 
point, whatever may be its relation to 
the construction and effect of cloths, 
it is of no essential use in the making 
of yarns, for the simple reason that its 
results do not approach anywhere near 
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to what is actually required. The 
theory is presumably based on the as- 
sumption that a thread is a rigid, solid 
body, whereas it is really an elastic 
structure whose diameter is influenced 
by a number of factors which are 
generally exceedingly difficult to de- 
termine. Quality of material, number 
of turns, tension on the end during 
winding and number of fibers, all ex 
ercise some infiuence upon its dimen 
sions. In this method of calculating, 
no cognizance whatever is taken of 
the real basis with which the spinner 
is immediately concerned, viz., the 
variation in the number of fibers in 
the various yarns. ‘This is really the 
key to the whole question, because the 
difference between the various counts 
from the same quality is caused by 
the fibers in a cross section being in- 
creased or decreased in quantity. The 
strength or breaking weight must also 
be considered, because difficulty is ex 
perienced in manipulating yarns 
which are too soft. 

Kmphasis must be laid upon the faci 
that, as this number of individual fib- 
ers decreases, the amount of twist re- 
quired increases in order to impart the 
requisite strength. ‘To illustrate this 
more clearly, let us take two ex 
amples: Assume that in one hank of 
1-16s there are 10,000 separate fibers. 
Then, since 500 yards makes one hank, 
we get 17.85 fibers per yard. If now, 
we change on to 64s, we have the same 
number of jibers made into yarn four 
times as long as the 16, and one fourth 
the weight, so that we have a corres 
ponding reduction in the pumber of 
fibers per vard, which now equals 4.46. 
Taking the turns per inch in the 16s 
to be 6, which is a good practical 
working twist. we should expect that 
the required increase for the 64s 
would bear some relation to the de- 
crease in the number of fibers, and in 
practice this is found to be the case, or 
inversely proportional, so that the 
requisite twist will be 24 turns. 

But, according to the relative twist 
formula, the twist varies inversely as 
the square root of the counts, so that 
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we should only require 12 turns, which 
would obviously give no spinning at 
all, owing to the yarn being too soft. 
Reversing the illustration and working 
now from the 64s with 24 turns, we 
find that relatively the 16s will require 
12 turns, which gives a yarn as hard 
as a whip cord instead of one possess- 
ing the same features as the 64s. 
Whatever may be the _ theoretical 
value of relative twist, it is hard to 
believe that from two yarns so dis- 
similar, we can obtain cloths essen- 
tially the same so far as handle and 
appearance are concerned. The pecu- 
liarities of a yarn must always have 
an influence upon the cloth produced 
from it, and if it be hard or soft, the 
fabric will be the same. 

Variation in the weight or counts 
may result from two causes, viz: 
either the rovings are variable, or 
some wrong wheels ure on the spin- 
ning machines. When a number of 
machines are making the same kind 
of yarn, the trains of wheels should be 
similar in every respect, because when 
hey differ, mistakes are very liable to 
occur, owing to each requiring a 
change wheel of a different number. 
The most frequent cause of the defect, 
however, is the roving, whose weight 
may vary through wrong wheels, 
faulty weighing, excessive drag on the 
bobbins, and the constant tendency 
among the hands, unless carefully 
watched, to allow the single to pass 
when an end runs off at the back, in- 
stead of taking it up. This should not 
be allowed, whatever may be the 
length. Whether short or otherwise, 
it should all be removed, as it affects 
the uniformity of the product and 
when woven, it niay affect a consider- 
able portion of the cloth. As an in- 
stance, suppose at the roving frame 
we are running with two ends up, and 
at the preceding operation with three. 
Then, if a portion of a bobbin is al- 
lowed to run here with only two ends, 
the product will be one-third smaller 
or lighter than what is required. 
When this is taken and put up with 
another end, the proper weight of the 
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resultant’s roving will be one-sixth 
less than the others, and the size of 
the yarn spun from it will, in conse- 
quence, be equally affected. When, 
as is generally the case previous to 
roving, the material has to pass 
through a number of separate ma- 
chines, where two or more ends are 
combined and reduced in thickness, 
it is necessary to average the bobbins 
as often as convenient. ‘The more fre 
quently this is done, the better will be 
the yarn, since it enables us to ap 
proach much nearer to an even weight 
all the way through. They should be 
carefully weighed to a _ standard 
weight and marked,and then arranged 
so that the heavy ones neutralize 
those which are light, and vice versa. 

It is a great mistake in the use of 
loose bobbins whose speed is regu 
lated by means of leather or cloth 
wushers, to attempt to make them 
hold too much roving, because it ne 
cessitates the thread being tightly 
stretched between the nip of the rol 
lers and the bobbin, which conse 
quently strains it to some extent. 
Sometimes instances occur, where a 
bobbin, or a portion of a bobbin, is 
twice as heavy as it ought to be, the 
yarn being double the proper thick 
ness. This may arise from the roving 
itself being double, or where a broken 
end is allowed to catch on to one 
which is running,and go down with it. 
Another cause of variation is the prev 
alent practice, in some kinds of spin 
ning,of makingpiecings whencreeling, 
and taking them out again when they 
have passed through the _ rollers. 
The bobbins in the creel should re 
volve perfectly easy upon the pegs, 
which should be kept free from ace 
cumulations of waste, or the speed of 
the roving will be reduced to such an 
extent as to make a material differ 
ence in the weight of the yarn. 

in conclusion, we may say that to 
produce a good yarn it requires con- 
stant care and vigilance in every de 
partment, since we often find that, at 
some process, the inaterial is treated 
in such a manner as to be positively 
detrimental to later operations, neces 
sitating the adoption of various tricks 


in order to overcome or hide the evil. 
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Sizing. 





When writing on this subject some 
time ago, I had got as far as the siz- 
ing, which I proposed to take up 
afterward. Our Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association at one time took up 
this question of sizing, and since then 
I have looked and inquired among 
mills and will men, to see if there was 
any definite auction being taken in any 
of the mills which pointed to a change 
as a result of what was said on the 
subject, but so far as I can learn, no 
radical change at any mill can be 
traced as a result of the discussion 

Let me relate what came under my 
ata certain mill. We ran 


own charg 
on sheeiings of various widths and 
weights, cotton flannels, drills, selicias 
and suteens. I had not been at the 
mill very long before I heard what had 
been a standing complaint. On part 
of one section of looms on wide sheet 
ing, the weavers complained of slack 
sized warps, though for a long time 
that gerade of sheeting, of a few inches 
difference in width, had all been 
dressed alike, and when it went out 
of the dress room, looked and felt all 
right. In fact, there was no difference 
in the dressing of this and the others 
that wove all right, still it was slack 
sized. When | went to see then: in the 
loom, I soon saw where the trouble 
came in, as I thought, and as I had a 
set of the kind of warps on one of the 
slashers, I started at once to rectify 
the matter. 1 found these looms were 
running in the dampest part of the 
mill, in the basement, just over the 
canal, and close to the range of six 
turbines. I changed the size, putting 
in a little more alum, tallow, grape 
sugar and spirits of turpentine, boiled 
up well, and got a warp in as soon as 
it could be drawn in. It went very 
much better, but vet not so good as 
the warps on the same class of goods 
in the room above. 

While looking closely into the work- 
ing of the loom I discovered that they 
were of a different build; the crank, 
one and a half inches longer than the 
other looms, and the opener shed and 
the harness worked two inches niore 


each pick, and the reed traveled three 
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inches more. Hence, there was all 
this extra friction on the warp, be- 
sides extra strain over the whip roll. 

Is it uny wonder the weaver com- 
plained of slack sized warps? I found 
also that the size had not been boiled 
enough to give it the desired body for 
the amount of starch put into the 
batch. 

Now, seeing there are so many dif- 
ferent circumstances which apply at 
the various mills round the country, it 
is a wonder we do not see more of 
these ready compounds. It would 
make a great difference if the man 
who formulated the compound was in 
charge of the dressing at the mill. 
There are many views regarding the 
amount of cooking the size should 
have. One man growing up in a mill 
where goods are fine and not calling 
for very heavy sizing, is almost wedded 
to his own particular kind and way. 
There are inany men who think that 
when the size is boiled more than 
twenty to thirty minutes, that, on ac- 
count of its thickening up so much, it 
is spoiled. I have seen men who could 
seurcely contain themselves while it 
was demonstrated that such was not 
the case, and would act as though it 
was wrong for them to stand by and 
s« about two hundred pounds of 
starch. or part starch and part flour, 
spoiled in this manner. But [ have 
kept such men watching while it was 
bemg boiled three and a half hours, 
showing them, as the process went on, 
that it wonld first thicken, and then 
become quite thin, and then thicken 
up again, and again get thin. Thus, 
one would have a size that would run 
well on the slasher, do good work, and 
though very thin, it woud be found 
very “stocky;’ and if the preparation 
wis properly made, it would give ex- 
cellent results in the weave room. 

In cases where a good, fair sizing is 
required, say for the heavier sheetings 
and cotton flannels using about 22s 
warp and about 25s filling, a good size 
may be madé, considering the finish 
expected, after shearing and brushing, 
with 160 gal. water, 100 pounds pota 
toes, 100 pounds corn. starch, 10 
pounds clean tallow, 8 pounds white 
soap. 8 pounds grape sugar (broken 


small to prevent breaking the agita- 
tors in the kettle), 3 oz. alum, 1-2 quart 
of spirits turpentine, boiled 34% hours. 

This is best done by having two 
2,-inch steam pipes enter the kettle 
about four inches from its bottom, or 
just above the top of the bottom agita- 
tor blade, which should be about 2% 
inches wide, and go down to within 
half an inch of the bottom of the ket- 
tle. There should be two steam pipes, 
with a slow-opening screw, so that one 
would have to turn it quite a number 
of times to open it wide. Put all the 
force of steam on as soon as the top 1s 
properly secured, and keep a sharp 
watch, so that, as soon as it boils, one 
valve can be shut off entirely, and the 
other one turned off enough to just 
keep the size simmering. In this way 
one avoids any fear of a boil over. I 
have seen cases where there was one 
large steam pipe and a quick-opening 
valve, but when this method is used 
and the size begins to boil and the agi- 
tators are well at work, the kettle 
shakes considerably. With a quick, 
easy opening valve, the shake opens it 
and turns on too much steam, fre- 
quently causing an overflow. 

If size be left standing too long be- 
fore it is used, it is best to boil it up 
again, and let an experienced person 
test it, and if it has run thin, mix up 
some dry starch in cold water and put 
it into the kettle to boil well before 
the size is put into the size box. It is 
very poor policy to allow slasher tend 
ers te stock up, for though what they 
put into the size box, in this manner, 
may thicken up what they have in the 
box, and make it appear all right on 
the yarn on the front beam, that kind 
of sizing never reaches the harness or 
reed, but is thrown off in dust by the 
the action of the whip roll, not even 
holding on till it gets to the separating 
rods. Sau 

In Russia they have not got over 
the barbaric stage of industrial dis 
putes. When one of these takes place 
the operatives apparently strike, and 
the next thing we hear of is that the 
troops are called out to maintain 
order. This has just oecurred once 
more, 
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Why Is Carding Necessary? 


Why is carding necessary, and why 
is it such an important process? 
After cotton has passed through the 
opening and scutching machines, al- 
though a large percentage of leaf, 
seed, shell, sand, and small clusters of 
unripe fibers have been removed from 
the raw material, there still remains 
a quantity of each in the finished lap. 
In addition the fibers are somewhat 
matted together, and they lie in differ- 
ent directions. Neps have also been 
formed and need removal. Before the 
material can be spun into a clean, 
level, strong thread the impurities 
above enumerated must be eliminated; 
the fibers must be straightened out 
apd placed in as parallel an order as 
possible, so that they will draw better 
with less liability to damage, and re- 
ceive and retain the mechanical twist 
which finally converts the fibers of 
cotton into thread. Owing to the fact 
that the fibers composing a lap fed to 
the card lie in different directions, and 
also that the natural twist which ripe 
cotton possesses causes them to curl 
somewhat, frequent brushing or comb- 
ing is necessary, not only to place the 
fibers straight but to remove the shell, 
leaf, unripe, and therefore short, fibres 
of cotton, nep, and any other impuri 
ties. It is such an important process 
because it is the last in which clean- 
ing of the cotton is effected; unless 
combing is carried out, the combing 
machine rejecting fibers below a cer- 
tain standard length, no card yet 
made having the necessary discrimi- 
nating power. 

Having pointed out the objects of 
carding,a little may now be said about 
the qualities of laps which affect the 
cleausipg and parallelizing of the 
fibers. The sheet cotton which is 
passed to the feed roller of the card 
should be even in weight, yard for 
yard, if the sliver from the front is to 
be regular in weight. This factor can- 
not have too much attention paid to it, 
because irregularities in the feed are 
certain to be produced in the sliver de- 
livered. Laps from good finishing 
schutchers are not always even in the 
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sheet. This is due to a variety of 
causes, some of which are as follows: 
differential suction of the air through 
the cages, it not being of equal pres- 
sure or intensity all across their width 
thereby drawing irregular quantities 
of cotton to various points; irregulari 
ties of the feed caused by laps running 
off and the attendant not re- 
placing them at the proper mo- 
ment; and irregular opener laps. 
Some openers make laps soft in 
the middle. and no adjustment of 
the fans will produce laps absolute- 
ly even throughout in thickness. 
When three or four of these are 
doubled at the scutcher which has a 
piano feed regulator attached, finished 
laps are produced which are soft in 
the middle, but not to the same extent 
as those from the opener. If laps suf- 
fering from any of the above defects 
are used, an even sliver from the card 
cannot be expected. Again, laps may 
have one side which is soft for want 
of the proper amount of cotton. One 
cause of this defect is small pieces of 
cotton sticking to and accumulating on 
the frame of the machine between the 
beater and the cages. The fan there- 
by draws the air more from one side 
of the cage than the other. Laps with 
soft ends may be caused by the 
leather which is pressed to the frie- 
tion wheel having oil on it, allowing 
the wheel to slip before suflicient 
pressure is exerted on the forming lap. 
This vairety of lap runs off badly at 
the card and causes uneven sliver. If 
the lap has a soft and thin end a bad 
selvedgeis reproduced in front,and the 
sliver coming from the doffer gener- 
ally curls at the end. This is especial- 
ly the case where the speed of the 
doffer is high. Curling under the 
comb causes uneven sliver, much 
waste, and also less production, due to 
the end or sliver breaking down, ne- 
cessituting frequent piecing up. A 
like result is produced when the lap 
is not as wide as the wire on the card. 
Laps should be made from two to 
three inches wider than the width of 
the wire on the card, the lap sheet be- 
ing passed between the wedge-shaped 
guides in front of the feed roller, the 
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terminal space being rather less, say 


two inches narrower, than the width of 


the wire on the cylinder. This plan is 
adopted because of the tendency of 
the fibers to spread out on the cylinder 
and prevents to a large extent uneven 
edges or selvedges of the sliver and 
side waste. If the width of the cylin 
der wire is too great for the width of 
the laps, then the flats strip badly at 
the ends, owing to the thinness of the 
film at that point; the brush cannot 
take the fibers off, with the result that 
they slowly fill up the wires at the 
ends. Many other points connected 
with the production of even laps 
might have been enumerated, but they 
do net come under the heading of this 
article, and enough has been written 
to show that cven laps are required to 
produce even slivers at the front of 
the card, no matter how well the card 
may be constructed, clothed, ground, 
and set. 

The sheet of cotton passes under the 
fluted feed roller and over the dish 
feed plate, the latter being suitably 
shaped with regard to the nose and 
angle of the face from which the cot 
ton is fed to the cylinder wire by the 
taker-in teeth, and according to the 
length of the staple being worked. If 
the pose of the feed plate is not suffi- 
ciently ronnded, and the face has too 
acute an angle, then if the cotton is 
long stapled, the fibers are likely to be 
shurteued and broken by the taker-in 
teeth trying to take the cotton before 
it is sttticiently liberated. The angle 
over which it is bent is such as to 
cause damage to the natural configura 
tion of the fiber. With a short-stapled 
eotton, “ round dish-feed nose, the 
face of which is an obtuse angle, the 
fibers would be fed in tufts instead of 
being divided or combed out, and de 
livered to ihe cylinder in very small 
numbers, individually as tar as possi 
ble, that is, one tibre to each tooth on 
tle licker-in. This, however, cannot 
be attained, and the writer has seen 
many different settings of the feed 
plate to licker-in with the object of 
combing out the fibers, cleaning them, 
and feeding them, as far as possible, 
individually to the cylinder. The 
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thickuess of the sheet of cotton fed to 
the card, or the number of ounces it 
is to the yard, determines the right 
setting of the feed plate to the licker- 
in. vor middling American cotton, 
and 2 lap 12 ozs. to the yard, a good 
setting for feed plate to licker-in is 
007 or the number 7 gauge. When 
setting the feed plate to any sized 
gauge, the latter should be passed 
down between the plate and taker-in, 
care being taken to see that it does not 
get between a mote knife and the 
taker-in, or the setting may be incor- 
rect. The gauge should pass along so 
that a slight pressure is felt on it, but 
not suflicient to prevent it being 
drawn along easily. It is also impor 
tant that the pressure should be equal 
across the whole width to secure an 
equal distance apart throughout of 
taker-in and feed plate. This is, how- 
ever, not always obtainable, as some 
takers-in are not of equal diameter 
throughout. Unequal diameter of the 
taker-in may be caused by the teeth 
rubbing on to the feed plate at some 
point, or by pieces of bale hoop iron 
which sometimes get into the laps, 
causing the tops of the teeth to be 
taken off or knocked down sideways 
or badly burred. When this happens 
the teeth should be restored as well as 
possible without any filing. If filing 
is attempted it should be done with a 
very smooth file, and afterwards the 
teeth should be well blackleaded to 
make them smooth, so that they will 
part with the cotton to the cylinder. 
If the teeth are left rough the fibers 
wiil be cut and made into neps, and 
the cotton will cake round the taker- 
iu, Muking a large amount of neps 
and waste and producing an uneven 
sliver. If the taker-in is set too far off 
frow the cylinder at one side, cotton 
will cake round it and be made into 
heps. 

The setting of the taker-in to the cy 
linder inay be made with the five or 
seven gauge (.005 to .007 inch), pre- 
ferably the latter size, which should 
be drawn along without much pres- 
sure being required to move it. In 
setting, the boits in the licker-in 
pedestals should be first loosened, and 
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ihe latter then set with the screws 
and nuts provided for the purpose and 
fixed ou the frame of the machine. 
By ioosening the pedestal bolts we 
avoid stretching or springing of the 
setting screw, nnd obtain truer setting. 
It is equally important that the nuts 
should all be tightly screwed up to 
prevent a tight licker-in or doffer 
driving strap. from pulling the taker- 
in teeth into the cylinder teeth, with a 
very bad effect upon the latter. 

Some cards are provided with two 
mote knives und a five or seven bat 
uudercasing, others with one mote 
knife and a iive bar part undercasing, 
the rcmaining portion of the casing 
near the cylinder having perforations 
in for sand to drop through. The 
eards with two mote knives work 
Egyptian cotton; those with one, 
American cotton. Generally the num 
ber of knives and the type of under- 
casing diflers with different growths 
of cotton and with the ideas of differ 
ent users, machine makers also having 
types of thei: own which they recom 
mend for particular growths. The 
mote knives are for the purpose of 
scraping off the leaf and shell from 
the tibers, and for regulating the 
quantity of fly made. The nearer they 
are set to the taker-in teeth, without 
touching at the proper angle, the 
greater the scraping action and the 
sinaller the quantity of fly. What 
does pass is composed of sand, leaf, 
seed, shell, and small, worthless clus 
ters of unripe cotton. The angle at 
which the knives are disposed is im- 
portant, and reyuires some care to ob- 
tain, in order to take out the maximum 
of impurities with a minimum of good 
fibers.--[.Jesse Thorp in Textile Re 
corder. Manchester. ] 


Doublings. 


Editor Textile World: 

I have read with much interest, the 
article on ““Doublings,” that appeared 
in your October issue. I am satisfied, 
however, ufver twenty-seven years’ ex- 
perience in the carding room, that 
most mills do too much doubling. If 
the sliver is not even when it leaves 
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the railway heads, no amount of 
doublings, in my opinion, will make it 
even. The best and most even yarn I 
ever saw was made from drawing 
taken directly from the railway head 
to the sliver, in a mill working 36 
warp and 43 filling. I should like to 
see others take up this subject and 
discuss it. 


Springfield, Me. M. E. L. 


Recent Sales of Mill Stocks. 





Lowest. Highest. 
Laconia . eet 7 612 625 
Dwight 
Lancaster ' a 
Lowell Mfg. Co, 
Stark eaves d 
Naumkeag ......... 
Merrimack 
Pacific 
Bates : 
Border City 
Union 
Seaconnet 
Amoskeag 
Union 





Pepperell nee eocee 1962% 
Wampanoag Syke wees 105 
Hargraves es aoe 102 

Cocheco aeeeweeess 200 
OD weccdectestbedesh 100 

Jackson raeebauene 15 
Arlington ice acdevene eee 
te 144 

Chicopee : A 50 

Edwards ' ; Sues 155% 
Franklin ‘ 103% 
Middlesex , si : 10844 

Lyman . eee 694e f 
Everett 65 66 
Manchester fab atwendeee iu Se 102 
Continental ‘ oe aie : 9 19 
Nashua ‘ sé -» 610 510 
Hamilton Woolen .......... 44 45 
Lawrence .... ieoan ‘ 120% 120% 
Pe UND ccbeconndsdnncesd 142% 143% 
Massachusetts .............. 94% we 
MD” as conbGeas cudcee 100 100 
Chace : CXbCsteneeves | Ae 100% 
NEG sack cuvkesewntscence 100 100 
Stafford 3 judacbastced "aD 104 


No owner, superintendent or over- 
seer in any manufacturing, mechani- 
cal or mercantile establishment shall 
employ or permit to be employed 
therein any person entitled to yote at 
a state election, except such estab- 
lishment as may lawfully conduct its 
business on Sunday, during the period 
of two hours after the opening of the 
polls in the voting precinct or town in 
which he is entitled to vote, if he sball 
make application for leave of absence 
during such period.—[Mass. Law. 

Plaids are in favor, but it is diffi 
cult to get rich effects in cotton in this 
class of goods without using fugitive 


colors. 
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How to Design a Cloth. 


BY THOS. R. ASHENTDURST 


rhe general term “designing” as ap 
plied to textile fabrics is very often 
misunderstood. The general impres 
sion is that it consists in making the 
pattern and the necessary drafts for 
drawing the warp through the heads 
and the cards to operate them. In 
reality the design consists in determin 
ing the whole structure of the fabric, 
the counts of the warp, counts of weft, 
number of ends and picks per inch, 
weight of cloth, and a proper regard 
to the building of the cloth for the pur 
pose to which it is to be applied. 

What art is there in building a plain 
cloth, and how can a plain cloth be 
orvamented? These are questions 
which may well be asked, yet in the 
answer lies the gem which determines 
the whole principle of cloth building; 
for all that applies to the building or 
ornamentation of plain cloth, applies 
equally to all others, with of course 
the varying conditions dependent upon 
pattern. It will be the simplest way 
to take plain cloth and a simple twill 
ov two, to illustrate how to approach 
the subject 

The designer must always keep two 
questions before him: first, to what 
purpose is this cloth to be put? See 
ond, what is the nature or character of 
the ornamentation to be? 

If an architect is designing a build 
ing, his first consideration must be 
stability. Whatever the building is in 
tended for it must be strong enough 
for its purpose, and whatever the na 
ture of the ornamentation it must not 
interfere with that stability Cloths 
made for different purposes have to 
bear strains in different directions, as 
well as friction. For instance, a pair of 
trousers has to bear more longitudinal 


than lateral strain especially at the 
knees; that implies that there must be 
more strength in the direction of the 


warp than weft, or at least there musi 
not be less. In a coat, if a man has to 
bend. or lift weights the greatest 
strain is lateral,— between the should 
ers, hence the warp must be held firn 

ly on the weft. In the same way in 
ladies’ dress goods the greatest strain 
is. usually, round the waist, it is not 
necessary to name any reason, and so 
in all other fabrics. 

‘Then, to take a perfectly plain cloth 
where the warp and weft interweave 
alternately throughout, and where. if 
in the process of finishing, each is al 
lowed to take its own course, both will 
be bent in some degree, forming a 
series of corrugations Then both 
strength and stability will be the same 
in both directions. That is, neither 
warp nor weft will slip upon the other 
except in the same degree; and if there 
is sufficient number of threads accord 
ing to their bulk, these will be a fine 
stable cloth. Now suppose it is desired 
to ornament this cloth by forming ribs 
or cards, either in the direction of the 
wirp, lengthwise of the piece; or in the 
direction of the weft, or across the 
piece—the conditions of structure will 
be entirely altered. Instead of the 
warp and weft being of the same bulk, 
or counts, one must be increased and 
the other decreased; and just in the 
ratio in which this alteration is made 
in bulk, so must an alteration be made 
in the number of threads per inch 

Suppose for instance the cord is to 
run in the direction of the warp: then 
the warp threads must be made thick 
or a number put together as one, and 
the number per inch decreased, and 
the weft tonst be made finer and the 
number of picks per inch increased. 
The reason for this will be obvious 
ifter very little consideration The 
cord, or rib, can only be accentuated 
by thick threads and correspondingly 
wide spaces between them, and those 
ribs can only be made to look clear 
and be well defined by having fine 


threads crossing them and lying very 
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close together. Then here comes the 
first danger to stability. 

Chere is no fear of displacing the 
thick threads, for the fine ones will 
hold them in position, for the simple 
reason that the bending takes place in 
the fine threads only, whilst the thick 
ones are laid as so many straight cyl- 
inders. But if the fine threads are not 
laid sufficiently close together, that is, 
as close as their diameters will permit 
without compression, they are liable to 
slip on the thick straight threads and 
so the stability of the cloth is gone. 
In many cases, more especially in 
heavy goods for men’s wear, a bind 
ing thread must be introduced to check 
this tendency to slipping, otherwise 
the fabrics would be utterly unser- 
viceable 

When the rib or cord runs across 
the piece, the conditions must be re- 
versed, the warp being fine and the 
weft thick and straight. In the ma- 
jority of cases these clothes are more 
dangerous to make than the others, 
on account of the lateral strain being 
fore frequent than the longitudinal, 
consequently close attention must be 
paid to the building of fabrics of this 
class. 

At this point what is termed the 
“balance of cloth’ will come in as it 
often does, and frequently without 
reason. Then let the designer consider 
the closeness and fineness of one of the 
two sets of threads and set it against 
the bulk and openness of the other, 
and the balance of structure will be 
found to very soon adjust itself. 

Then in passing from a plain cloth 
to a three-thread twill, a young design- 
er may very vaturally ask, what rela- 
tions should the warp and weft bear 
to each other? A general answer to 
that can be given at once. The ma- 
terial which predominates on the sur- 
face, in the order of inter-weaving, 
should also predominate in actual 
quantity. But this actual quantity 
may be either in the form of a large 
number of fine threads or in thicker 
threads. In the case of the twill in 
question (2 and 1) a large number of 
fine threads, by preference, whether 
warp or weft, are on the face, but in 
some fancy twills bulky threads may 


be preferable. Here the purpose to 
which the cloth is to be applied, and 
the zeneral character of the design, 
must be taken into account. 

In dealing with common twills, 
where warp and weft come to the sur- 
face equally, good results are always 
obtaiped by having warp and weft 
equal, but there are many occasions 
where a special effect is to be pro- 
duced when this is impossible. In the 
common four-thread twill, where the 
weft passes over and under two 
threads, there is infinite possibilities 
for building a variety of cloths, from 
the tinest French merino, where the 
number of picks may be anywhere up 
to 300 per inch of fine wool, down to 
the commonest cotton  trousering, 
where as many thick cotton threads 
are crowded in as possible without 
making the cloth too stiff. Here the 
same rules will apply as in making 
cords on a perfectly plain cloth. 
Whenever there is to be fine material 
n one direction and thick in the other, 
the relative quantities, or number of 
threads, must be regulated according 
to their diameters; but this difference 
inust regulate the actual number. ‘The 
thick threads must have space be 
tween thein to permit the crossing of 
the fine threads, and at such an angle 
as not to cause crushing or crowding: 
and the fine threads must be laid as 
closely as possible together, so as to 
support each other, but not to be sub 
jected to compression. 

Then a general rule may be laid 
down that any cloth, plain or common, 
may be ornamented by altering the re 
lative bulk and number of threads per 
inch of warp and weft, respectively; 
but there are some patterns where the 
two sets of threads must of necessity 
bear different relations to each other 

(To be continued.) 


Frederick Bradbary. 


Fred Bradbury, who is contributing 
a series of articles in this department, 
is at present the head master of the 
textile department of the Technical 
Schools, Halifax, England. He .s 33 
years of age and has had a varied ex- 
perience, in the theory and practice of 
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the production of worsted and wooten 
yarns, the mannfacture of fancy wool 
ens, worsted coatings, dress fabrics 
and compound textures. For several 
years he was with the firm of A. & 
Butler & Co., spinners and manufac 
turers, Bingley, near Bradford, whet 
an extensive trade was done in fancy 
dress fabrics, and plain and fancy 
worsted coatings 

Whilst with this firm Mr. Bradbury 
first gained much practical knowledge 
of the several processes through which 
the material passed, during its mani 
pulation into yarn, and had charge of 


all the sample yarns. Then he became 
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assistant designerand had chargeof all 
the new patterns, and finally was ex 
aminer of most of the gray and fin 
ished woven productions. Thus, dur 
ing these several years, he gained a 
thorough practical knowledge of the 
principles underlying the manufa 
ture of yarns and fabrics, or in the 
words of the above firm,—‘*Mr. Brad 
bury got a thorough knowledge of the 
goods we made and knew what a per 
fect piece should be.” 

Mr. Bradbury left this firm for 
Messrs. Weatherhead Bros., plain and 
fancy woolen and worsted coating 
manufacturers, Shipley. Whilst there 


he acted respectively as manager for a 
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year, and designer for three years, and 
also gained further practical experi- 
ence by making designs, as an out 
sider, for manufacturers of dress 
roods. 

Mr. Bradbury attended the Bingley 
Technical Schools for two years, 18388 
1889, as a student in the textile de- 
partment and subsequently as an ad- 
vanced student at the technical 
schools, Shiplev, and at the same time 
taught the evening classes in the tex 
tile department at the Mechanics Insti 
tute, Guiseley. Luring this time he 
was also first assitant at the Salt 
Schools, Shipley, where he was taking 
the advanced courses in spinning, 
weaving and designing. On the resig 
nation of the head master, however, 
Mr. Bradbury received the appoint 
ment of head master of the textile de 
partment, Salt Schools, Shipley, which 
position he held for three years, 1893- 
1896, afterwards accepting the ap- 
pointinent to the position he now 
holds. At the inauguration of the 
Shipley Textile Society, in 1890, Mr. 
Bradbury was unanimously elected 
honorary secretary, which office he 
held for the ersuing 6 years, until his 
leaving Shipley fer Halifax. 

fhough no doubt the greater part of 
his life has been devoted to the study 
and practice of spinning, weaving and 
designing, he has not neglected other 
useful allied sciences and art; and 
mathematics, theoretical mechanies, 
solids and fluids, applied mechanics, 
gcometry, machine construction, artis- 
tic design, color and photography have 


all received a fair share of attention. 


Science and Practice of the Construe- 
tion of Woven Textures. 





FRED BRADBURY 


Continued from November 
Then for the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with trigonometry, we 
have previously shown by construction 
that the length of hypothenuse “BD” 


', Of an inch, and that of the per- 


pendicular «*A D” ay inch (see dia- 
grams in previous article.). 
If “x” = length of “A B” (base), 


then by proposition 47, Book 1, Euclid, 
we know that the sum of the squares 
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on the sides (‘A D” “A B”) equals 


the square on the hypothenuse “LB D”. 


AD? + AB Bt 

x = 1 2 
z* 5 a ‘ 
x ar 13 " faunineh 


if these results are compared with 
those worked out by the first rule 
given in a previous part of this series, 
in which the angle of curvature and 
compression was ignored, it will be ob 
served that by this latter method an 
addition of 4.64 threads more per inch 
s obtained. By the first rule the cloth 
was found to contain 30 threads of 
warp, plus 30 intersections of weft pe 
inch. From the foregoing we mas 
easily find the relative space which 
one warp thread plus one intersection 
of weft will always occupy, so tiat the 
process of tinding the set for fabrics 


woven nnder conditions shown at Fig 
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with practice take the following exam 
ple, which represents the make of a 
typical light fancy worsted coating 

Warp aud weft 2.40 worsted. 

Ends and picks per inch in loom 48 

Weave plain (as Fig. 8.). 

Reed width 60 inches. 

Finished width 54 inches. 

Ends and picks, per inch, finished, 53 


to 54 
Proof 2/40s—single 20s=—,. diam 
Ends and picks per inch 95x 2 


(2 1.732)+-0 D4 

Both this and the first formule are 
applicable to all classes of woven fab 
rics which are of a regular character 
and where warp and weft each fornu 
angles of 30 The former only gives 
approximate results, whilst the latter 
vields very accurate’ results The 
greatest difference obtained by the two 


methods is when the number of intet 





isee November article), may be very 
much shortened. 

Thus by the first method, one warp 
thread plus one intersection of weft 
‘of an inch, and by the second meth 
od one warp thread plus one interse 
tion of weft = 100 3464 of an inch 
Therefore the two units of space rela 
tively occupied by the latter will be in 
the ratio 


‘ 9 
tay X< 2 1.432 
Formula Il. Angle of curvature of 


0° considered. 

Number of diameter of threads pet 
inch X ends in one repeat of de 
sign] divided by [(Nuimber of inter 

(Number of 

ends more than intersections in one 


sections > 1.732) 


repeat of the design)] equals [ends 
or picks per inch which the fin 
ished fabric should contain,] or 

[G4 2] = ((2 1.732) + 0) = 34.64 
threads per inch 


As a proof that the foregoing agrees 


sections in one repeat of the pattern 
are equal to the number of threads in 
the same repeat. But this difference 
gradually decreases as the number of 
threads in one repeat of the pattern 
increases over the number of intersec 
tions. Thus, for example: Consider 
figures 12 and 138, which are sections 
through the warp of the 2-and-2 and 
4-and-t twill, respectively. (Fig. 12 in 
November article should be known as 
lig. 11 a.) 

in each case the angle formed by 
the warp and weft at the points of in 
tersection is one of 30 


By ForwMena I 


yy 2 ae [60 xX 4] + [4 + 2] 40 
Fig. 13 P {60 * 8] {8 + 2] 18 
By FORMULA Il 
Fig. 12. [60 x 4] {(2 X 1.782) + 2] 

— 44 
Fig. 13.. [60 xX 8] + [(2 X 1.732) + 6] 
50 


Observe the relative increase in fig- 
ure 12 = 40 + 44 = .9, which indicates 
a difference of 10 per cent.; whilst in 














figure 18, 48 + 50 = .96, which shows 
a variation of 4 per cent. 

Suppose now the two sets of threads 
undergo a change such that they shall 
form unequal angles. For conven 
ience, let us assume that the angle 
formed by the warp has been in 
creased to 45°. The number of threads 
will necessarily increase while the 
angle formed by the weft will decrease 
to 22.5° The principle which underlies 
this theory is demonstrated, if we con 
sider the construction of Fig. 9 and 
the solution of the problems connected 
therewith. 

Construction Take any suitable 


point “x” and draw a horizontal line 
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“A Pp’ in “D,” and. “A "in “ey Fe 
spectively. Then to find the angle pro- 
duced by the weft, find the centre of 
the weft threads in the lines “C B” at 
“Ee. “2 DO’ at "SE ane “sac Se 
join “KG F” and produce eo 
to “2” From the point “F” draw 
a straight line parallel to “A B” cut- 
ting “A D” in the point “‘H,” then the 
line “EF” 


the average inclination of the weft 


produced to “I” represents 


thread with the horizontal line “F H” 


or “x y” to be one of 22.5 


Proof In the triangle «A BC,” 
angle «CA B” 15° by construc- 
tion; angle «*A B ¢ 90° by con 


struction, 


} ly Fs. . . 
Lege es ayertly yy ( ee hat” 


th 








“xy.” In “xy” take any point \ 

and deseribe a circle representing the 
diameter of the warp. From centre of 
circle “A” draw a straight line “A I” 
perpendicular to “x yy,” and also 
from the same centre draw a 
straight line “A O” making an angle of 
45° with “A ¥.” With “A” as centre, 
and radius equal to the radius of cir 
cle “A” plus one diameter of weft, de 

scribe an are of a circle “mn.” In 
“A O” take a point “C,” 
tance to the radius of circle “A,” from 


equal in dis 


the are “mn,” at the point where 
“A O” passes through “mn,” and de 
scribe a circle “C,” so that its circum 
ference touches the periphery of the 
are “mn.” Through the centre of cir- 
cle “C” draw two straight lines paral 
lel to “AY” and “AP” and cutting 


angle “BCA 80° — ( 90°40") 
15 . 
In the triangle “G FC.” 
The side “CG” li, diameter of warp 


4 diameter of weft; 
and the side “CF” % diameter of 
warp + % diameter of weft, 
the side “C F.” 


Itence the triangle “G F C” 


therefore “C G’ 
is isosceles 
and the angles at the base of an isos 
celes triangle are equal, and further, 
the ombined angles “CGF” and 
“CFG” are together equal to two 
right angles minus angle “GCF,” or 
135°. The 


189° —- 45 (“GC F’”) 
angles “CaF” and “CFG” each 
equal 135 — 2 = 62.7 


Further, the angle “HFC” is a 
right angle (construction), of which 
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the angle “G FC” forms a part, with Textile Ornamentation. 
the angle “H F G” (90 “G FC”). 
90 67.5 22.5°, which represents BY FENWICK UMPLEB) 
the angle produced by the weft witb Head Master Designing and Weaving De 
the horizontal “H VF.” partments, Lowell fextile Schoo). 
The length of the straight line “A B” 
represents the space occupied by one CHAPTER II.—(PART II.) ; 
warp thread plus one intersection of Dr. Rock, in his “Textile Fabrics,” 
weft, and since there are as many has much to say on Indian cotton and 


intersections of the weft as there are linen He tells us: “When Alexander 
warp threads, the number of such dis wished to give some ambassadors a 


tances (“A B") which are contained in splendid reception he had a grand dis 











one inch, represents the number of play of golden couches upon which to 
warp threads per inch which the fin lie to eat their meat. They were { 
ished fabric would contain, for exam screened with cloths of gold and pur 
ple; ple, and the Indian guests themselves 
Distance “A CC" 1 diameter of warp were not less gorgeously clothed in 
plus 1 diameter of weft (construc their national costume, for they came ' 
7 i “a —~ 
RS 
I 
Z 4 /'\ 
2 
A i <Z Z 
G ) ) 
tit 2 
Ml GN Fhe Ui. YT LZ, Yr, F J / 
Fig. 13 
tion), == 1 60 l 60 l 30 wearing linen garments equally re 
in inches. splendent.” 
et 7x" distance “A B:” The passion for finery, the love for 
Since angle “C A B” is one of 45°, brilliant extravagant dress which dis 
and hypothenuse base “A.C” tinguished the inhabitants of the mari 
“AD secant of angle tine cities of Venice, Calabria and 
“CAB” = secant 45 V2 = 1; Campania, arose out of the fall of the 
and “A C” — “A B” V2+1 f(1 = western empire, but the Romans when 
S68). fe + 17) /2 1 1 withdrawing from these countries did 
30x V2 + 1, not carry with them that love for rich , 
therefore 1 ee 46 (V2 X 30) 1, fabrics which characterized the people 
and 1 —‘“‘x?”" (2 30 & 30) ] they were leaving. And we know that 
1800 -- 1, the iberians wore coarse and dark 
es he (1 + 1800) 10 424 in colored woolen garments, whilst, on 
inches. the other hand, the Gauls were at the 
Therefore number of warp threads same time remarkable for their bril ; 
plus intersection of weft equal 42.4 liant costumes, which were at times 
threads per inch, which shows an in ornamented and enriched with pre« 
crease of (42.4 34.64) 5.76 threads ious stones, embroidered in gold and 
per inch when the angle formed by silver, and of many bright colors. 
the warp is 45° and weft 22.5°, instead This display of finery required to be 
of 30° as previously considered, (Fig. 8). constantly ministered to, so the native 
ro be continued.) looms were set up in rivalry to those 
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of Greece and Rome, and they resisted 
for some time, the rude shocks of suc 
cessive inroads, which were made 
upon them, but were at last driven to 
take shelter in the cloisters of the re 
ligious monasteries. Thence it was in 
these hallowed places that was mainly 
fostered the practice and art of orna 
menting textile fabrics, which orna- 
mentation was carried to a very high 
degree of perfection. From this time 
these retreats gradually became cen 
ters of active industrial life. Trades, 
businesses and handicrafts of all de 
scriptions were now clerical pursuits, 
and were practised under the shadow 
of the church by wealthy and power 
ful associations. ‘There was a feeling 
alive in the middle ages that the best 
of all things should be devoted and 
giveu to the church. 

Knowing these facts, we do not won 
der that ecclesiastical buildings pos 
sess so very many valuable relics of 
artistic textiles, nor yet are we sur 
prised at the holy pontiffs, bishops, 
priests and abbots encouraging the 
manufacture of ornamental fabrics, 
especially those materials which were 
to enchance the pomp of religious wor- 
ship. Hence we have those marvelous 
capes still so jealously preserved in 
our churches and cathedrals, which 
astonish us even now, in our advanced 
age, by the finished workmanship 
which almost defies imitation We 
read of the reliquaries adorned with 
gold and jewels, made by Saint Eloi, 
to be placed on the shrines of the 
saints, which shrines were usually 
covered with a silk veil, Inostly woven 
in the precincts of the cloisters. At 
that time these veils were always em 
bellished with costly embroidery and 
were much used in sacred edifices. 
Gregory of ‘Cours often mentions these 
wonderful fabrics, while other writers 
give long descriptions of the tapestries 
of divers sorts which were hung on 
the walls of churches, some entirely of 
silk, others ornamented with pictorial 
representations. Costly raiment, 
handsomely decorated with the most 
skilful and ingenious designs, has been 
in use in the church from the very 
earliest times. 

Irom the document published by the 


order of Master of the Rolls, we learn 
that the vestments of Eveshan Abbey 
were of silk,and that silk has played a 
most conspicuous part in the vest- 
ments of all pious and fervent wor- 
shippers from time immemorial. The 
best capes, chasubles and vestments in 
St. Paul's, London, were made of silk, 
so were the gorgeous chasubles be- 
queathed to Durham Cathedral, the 
chief of which was red samit (silk) 
superbly embroidered. The genuine 
monuments of Christian Art which we 
read of being placed in the catacombs 
of Rome (subterraneous excavations 
which were used for the burial of the 
dead and as places of Christian wor- 
ship), include many precious relics of 
antiquity-—paintings, works of art, and 
frescoes, illustrating scenes from holy 
writ; these sacred monuments have 
been seen, admired and glorified by 
the trequent pilgrims to that eternal 
city, who, on their return to their na 
tive homes, applied and followed the 
arts and examples of their predeces- 
sors, in adorning the sacred vestments 
and fabries of their churches. 

Still this extravagant and sumptuous 
display of richly ornamented fabrics, 
for the use of holy worship, did not 
meet with the approval of all the holy 
Pontiffs; in fact, it was deplored by 
some of the most austere servants of 
the church. We read the Saint Cz 
sarius, also Bishop of Aries, in the 
sisth century, forbade, especially in 
the nunneries, the use of fancy orna- 
ments embroidered in silk or in bom 
bazine, and he hurls fearful anathe- 
mas against such stray sheep as would 
not yield to his orders. 

In the Council of Cloveshoo. in the 
seventh century, the nuns were ad 
vised “to spend more of their time in 
reading and singing of the Psalms, 
rather than in knitting and weaving 
of vain-glorious garments of many 
colors.” Notwithstanding the zeal of 
some of the fathers and priests to try 
and bring the limit of ornamentation 
within the boundary of economical 
and virtuous display, some of the most 
gorgeous fabrics and the richest tapes 
tries continued to be sold, and even 
manufactured, under the very shadow 
of the churches they were intended to 
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decorate. With all these ecclesiastical 
ornaments, the brilliance of which was 
heightened by gold and silver, at times 
by sparkling gems and _ precious 
stones, we cannot wonder at the 
taste for magnificent costumes, fabrics 
and tapestries, being fostered and 
spread abroad; but the very churches 
and cloisters that had nursed the art 
of manufacturing, and the sacred re 
treats that had thus fostered the gorg 
cous display, soon became unsuitable 
places for further patronage in propor 
tion as the great and noble of the land 
began to have recourse to rich apparel. 
Gorgeous materials were in demand 
for every kind of enjoyment, at home 
and abroad; they were not only used 
for decorations on the walls of sacred 
edifices and apartments, but also for 
the tents of kings, feudatory lords, for 
war, for chase, and for the tourna 
ment. 

The very Reverend Daniel Rock, D. 
}).. tells us of many worldly displays 
in which rich garments had a foremost 
part. We read of the streets of Lon 
don (in the time of Elizabeth), “being 
cleanly dressed and besene’ with 
clothes of tappestrage, and some 
streets, as Cheepeside, hanged with 
rich clothes of gold, velvets, and silks.” 
Extravagaut and eostly fabrics bave 
been used in England, and in all for 
eign countries alike, in providing rich 
ly ornamented palls with which to 
cover the biers of the dead, more es 
pecially for those of the members of 
the various guilds, and D. K. Rock 
gives us an account of the obsequies of 
Henry the Seventh, in Westminister 
Abbey, a copy of which I give: 

‘Two herands came to the Duke of 
Buck, and to the Earles, and conveyed 
them into revestre, where they did re- 
ceives certain palles, which everie one 
of them did bring solemnly betwene 
theire hands, and cominge in order one 
before another as they were in degree 
into the said herse, they kissed theire 
said palle and delivered them unto 
their said herandes, which laide them 
upon the King’s corps, in this manner: 
the palle which was first offered by 
the Duke of Buck, was laide on 
lengthe on the said corps, and the hesi 
dewe were laid acrosse, as thick as 
they might lie.” 
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The Angora Goat. 


The Angora goat is a native of Tm 
key in Asia. Its principal value lies in 
its long, lustrous fleece, which, as a 
textile fabric, is only second in value 
to silk. Bradford is the world’s great 
depot for Mohair (goat’s wool). A 
cross is made in this country by breed 
ing the thoroughbred buck and the na 
tive does, and by breeding back the 
crosses to the thoroughbred. The 
fourth cross is hardly distinguishable 
from the thoroughbred. Kexperience 
has proven that goats will do well and 
can be profitably raised in any locality 
where sheep thrive; but the best re 
sults have been obtained in the dryer, 
more elevated sections. The low foot 
hill valleys of the Sierras of California 
for winter, and the high mountain 
ranges, for summer, cannot be ex 
celled in any part of the world for ex 
cellence of pasturage and natural 
adaptability to the goat. All the ter 
ritories are raising goats, and grown 
zoats do well in all; but larger per 
centages of kids are raised in the 
southern sections on account of the 
milder climate. When contined in 
small, brushy pastures,they have been 
profitable in clearing the land. Some 
of the finest vineyard lands in Cali 
fornia have been cleared by goats. <A 
farmer in Hastern Oregon, who has 
for several years run a small flock of 
goats in a pasture with dairy cows, 
says the pasture now produces double 
the grass it did before he purchased 
the goats. Lands formerly producing 
nothing but brush and ferns are now 


covered with clover and bunch grass. 


The openings of all hoistways, 
hatchways, elevators and well holes 
upon every floor of a factory shall be 
protected by good and sufficient trap 
doors, or self-closing hatches and 
safety catches, or such other safe 
guards as the inspectors of factories 
and public buildings direct; and 
all due dilligence shall be used to 
keep such trapdoors closed at all 
times. except when in actual use by) 
the occupant of the building having 
use and control of the same.—-[Mass 


Law. 
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The Compressing Spooler 





, embodying the 


both manufactured 
Warp Compressing 
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bobbin frame over and down to the 


spooler, admits of a good system of 
inspection, as the operator can remove 
slubs of imperfect yarn. ‘The machine 
is easily operated, and the spools can 
be changed without lifting the 
weights It will put from thirty to 
sixty per cent. more yarn on to the 
spool. Great saving is made in the 
cost of dressing. As is well known, 
the hanging of weights on the gud- 
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> COMPRESSING SPOOLER 


sult of improving 
ga larger production. 


*, with no liability of 
the yarn in dressing, which is caused 


by unequal lengths of ys 





» illustration will show 
» yarn in passing upward from 








geons of the spool, acording to the old 
system, gives the yarn greater com- 
pression nearest the heads, and the 
spool will often be found larger in the 
middie than on the two ends. With 
this machine, all this is avoided. 


‘To put clothing on a vard and have 
it just right is a nice point. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Knit Goods Situation. 


Knit goods handlers generally may 
be said to be in a state of quiet satis 
faction. ‘They do not expect much 
bettering of prices for some time to 
come, but business is in a healthy con- 
dition and such changes as may occur 
are almost certain to come on the 
right side. October proved a month of 
higher temperatures than the average, 
which, of course, put a damper on 
trade, particularly underwear. ‘This 
vear, however, many wholesalers were 
so far behind with their orders, owing 
to delay on the part of mills, that the 
let-up just about sufticed to allow them 
to clear away invoices that had been 
waiting to be filled in part. With the 
approach of winter weather, the past 
two weeks, the postponed seasonable 
demand immediately manifested it- 
self, and is now reported to be of 
about the usual volume. In two weeks 
more, talk about 1898 goods will have 
begun in earnest, and soon after, the 
temper of buyers at large will begin 
to be shown More or less continues 
to be heard about the combination, 
which, of course, did not accomplish 
half what it hoped to. Nevertheless, 
many goods went higher in conse 
quence, and it is making just as great 
a mistake to call the gathering a 
failure, as to dub it a decided success. 
It did not include many of the larger 
inanufacturers—it was not expected 
that it should, nor is it likely that any 
ugreement can be reached which shall 
number all, or nearly all, of them for 
a long time to come, if ever. Still, so 
far as can be learned, none of the par 
ticipators have regretted their action, 
for nothing was lost if no large 
amount was gained. Doubtless there 
were firm represented at the gather 
ing, which hoped to set aside the eter 
nal laws of supply and demand and 
create prices by edict, but nearly all 
went with the idea of taking reason 


able uniform action at an important 


juncture. If present tendencies con- 


tinue, another meeting is likely before 
January 1. It is nonsense to say that 
combination is impossible among the 
knit goods manufacturers. Local com- 
binations haye been realized for ends 
other than prices, and history gives no 
reason to suppose that an association 
cannot be formed to agree upon uni 
form actions, which, while they will 
not control quotations, are sure to 
prove of benefit to those moving in 
concert. There is no part of the aver 
age dry goods store in better shape 
to-day than its underwear and hosiery 
department. Stocks are no heavier 
than they were a month ago. It is 
worthy of note, in passing, that higher 
cost goods in combed yarns, lisle 
thread and fancies, showed brisker 
demand, late in October, than for some 
timé. Of course, cotton goods do not 
share in the firm feeling that exists in 
woolen and worsted lines, cropping up 
here and there in the shape of nominal 
advances, in some cases running as 
high as 15 per cent. An increasing 
number of colored trimmed goods are 
being disposed of in interior markets. 
Late reports from the West are of a 
cheering nature, but that trade in un 
derwear goes direct to such centers as 
Cohoes and Amsterdam, and cuts only 
an indirect figure in this market. By 
the time our next report appears, 
there ought to be decided tendencies 
shown as to the course of the market 
for some time to come. One gets tired 
of repeating the fact nearly every 
month that there is great uneveness 
in the distribution of business, which 
is fast getting to be a permanent fact, 
true in the same sense that are smaller 
stocks, closer collections, etc. 


The setting of the draft rollers in 
the mule to suit the staple of the cot- 


ton used has an important influence 
upon the yarn intended to be spun. 
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Salable Underwear. 





1OW TO MAKE A GOOD ARTICLE FOR THI 


MARKET. 
Ten years ago, any person who pre 
dicted that the time would come when 
the United 
sritain in the production of 


States would rival Great 


knitting 
under 


machinery for stockings, hose, 


wear, etc., and dispute with that coun 
try its primacy in the markets of the 
been regarded as 


delusion. To 


world, would have 


cherishing a gigantic 
day, that person appears in the light of 
as a rule, whatever can 


American 


a prophet; for, 


be made by machinery, 


genius will soon have, beating for 


hand-made 


States 


with their 


The United 


eign countries 


products. will 


soon be independent of any other na 


tion for textile machinery of every 


kind, as will be seen from the weekly 
patents that are issued. 

Salbale 
article for the 
is a caption, but I think 
your will 


underwea., how to make 


a good market” may 
seem strange i 
after reading it readers 
pardon me for the seeming mesnomer, 
lirst, let me 


goods has 


if it can be called such. 
say, the appearance of 
much to do with their sale; and this 
where manufac 


is the some 


turers get left. 


say, still adhere to old 


point 
Some, | am sorry to 
ruts, because 
they have done well in former years. 
That, now-a- 


days, as there is too much competi 


however, will not do 
tion in the trade, 
The 


awake, 


that is wide 


ideas, to 


manufacturer 
studying out new 


tastes, etc., of the masses, 


suit the 
will not be idle, for their goods will be 


in demand. I will cite an instance of 
a large mill, not many miles from here, 
company 
Brooklyn, 


family, 


where the president of the 
escorted some friends from 
| Sh 2? myself and 
through his large establishment, and 


as I had seen him three months prev 


with 


ious, and made a few suggestions to 
him of a new design, he had his over 


seer attend to it without delay and 
had some goods made and sent to the 
company’s New York. The 
result was that, when visiting the mill 
told me that they 


office in 


in August, he were 


~) 


running the mill in full, till 9 o'clock 
at night, to fill the orders they had re- 


ceived, and refused taking any wore 


until 1898; thus showing 


New 
quite 


January, 
little 
knitting 


what a word may do. 


ideas in machines are 
numerous, effecting a reduction in the 
cost of knitting. This is a subject 
worthy of consideration. 

It is folly to knit up good yarn on 
a fine frame, and then finish the gar- 
though 


medium grade—1l4, 16 or 18 


ments as they were of a 
coarse, or 
yauge; for it is quite as easy to make 
au fine gauge garment as almost any 
other, only be exer- 


cised, and should be from first to last. 


greater care must 


What I mean by a gauge is so many 
heedles to the inch, and do away with 
the old rule of so inany needles to the 
three inches, for the moulds for spring 
bearded needles, or the tricks in the 
cylinders, should be made exact. Then 
what 
The 
yarn must also be of the right size, or 
with the 


manufacturers would know 


vauged frames they were using. 


weight, right number of 


stitches per inch, so the goods will be 


firm and elastic, which is essential. 


in demand. 


them in the 


Such goods will be 


Seam and trim best 


manner possible, using machines that 


will make a good elastic stitch, noth- 


ing under 18 per inch, using No. 60, 


six-cord, soft-finish cotton thread. 


Set the trimmer as close as possible, 
seams are neat 


with the new 


being particular that 
and straight. ‘Then 
overseaming machine, which makes a 


stitch, and a moderately 


tension, so the 


concealed 


loose seam may be 
covered, and the stitch not break. 
The finishing, also, must be of the 


neatly and done 


finish, with 


very best tastily 


rron start to trimmings 
and thread to correspond with 


quality of 


shade 


and grade, and goods. 


These few points are very essential to 
the marketing of the goods, and none 


etter than the one who is 


knows that I 
travelling to sell thei. I have known 


orders for goods 


account of im- 


it to occur where 


were lost, simply on 


proper nitention to some of these 
points. None but the very best 
finishers should be allowed to work 


and they should 


on high-grade goods, 
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receive a fair remuneration for their 
labor. 

One thing more I would suggest to 
manufacturers to do, which is not 
often done. and which it would be 
well to follow. It would save con 
siderable time, when looking after 
goods of different shades or grades. 
If they are colored, it would simplify 
matters considerably, to have the 
paper boxes covered with the same 
shade of colored paper, or like the 
trimmings. For instance, a customer 
enters a store, and asks for a scarlet, 
or natural wool shirt, or some other 
kind, as the case may be. The mer 
chant at once, in looking around, will 
at a glance know whether or not he 
has such, for all the shades or colors 
of underwear can be seen on the 
boxes, and the merchant could ar- 
range them on his shelves to make 
them attractive, for good buyers are 
generally of quick perception and 
good taste, and goods made and 
put up after the above suggestions, 
will attract attention, besides giving 
the purchaser a good presentable 
article. This, from an old manufac 
ture, nay seem a little foreign, but 
fifty years in the trade with my eyes 
open warrants what I have said. 

OLD SUPERINTENDENT 





Knitting in Saxony. 


Writing romances would be easy 
work compared with the work of writ- 
ing news about knitting. Not many 
weeks ago most manufacturers were 
helping each other to do nothing, or- 
ders were as rare as white blackbirds 
and valuable as the Siam king’s white 
elephants. Hose, half hose, knit 
gloves were as nice as ever before, if 
not nicer, but no one wanted to buy; 
now it is work, night and day, on 
fancies. Staples are at low prices, 
orders small. More men have been 
here this year, from the States, than 
were here in any year of the last ten, 
—surely six; and yet manufacturers 
talk and talk of this as the “sour- 
pickle time” (Sauere Gurkenzeit). 

One would suppose the outlook for 
the knitting mills was never better: 
and yet, as pointed out time and again, 
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the United States market is the only 
great market for Chemnitz, and this is 
slipping away, slowly and surely. 

Tancies are going at fair prices for 
high grades and good prices for low 
grades; and in such quantities now, 
that every body builds on them as a 
regular business, except those who do 
little or nothing in fancy lines. ‘These 
fancies are a jacquard knitted hose 
and gloves. The demand is larger 
than the power to supply. This, be 
cause fancies have had only fitful 
sales in recent years. No one had 
courage to keep them up, except 
Kircheisen, or to go onto them. One 
has to work too hard for what is 
squeezed out of the orders. Strange 
to say, American buyers blame Ameri- 
eans for running this market into a 
hole: Germans blame Germans. The 
latter say it is all due to the desire of 
middlemen, factors and agents here to 
effect sales direct with Americans, 
that has done it. The Americans say 
it all comes from buyers wanting to 
get goods cheaper and cheaper and 
cheaper. The result was worse and 
Worse goods, with little or no wear and 
tear, till the domestics ran into the 
ring and knocked them out in one or 
two rounds. 

“On change” one hears half a dozen 
different opinions about the new tariff. 
One very bad feature about it, in my 
opinion and in the opinion of the very 
best informed judges here, is the com- 
bination of ad valorem and _ specific 
duties. This opens up the old road to 
successful undervaluation. One hears 
representatives of such houses as 
one would believe to be above it, 
justifying the system of averaging: I 
have no hesitation in saying that half 
the exporters here honestly(?) believe 
themselves justified in resorting to this 
trick. Custom’s officials cannot keep 
too close a watch of goods going from 
houses here that have branch houses 
on the United States side. 

In knitting machinery there are not a 
great many new ideas. Schubert & 
Salzer are out with some very pretty 
open-work patterns on jacquard ma- 
chines. Besides these there is nothing 
to be noted. Machines are still going 
to the States 
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Many, if net most, of the buyers 
have gone. Mr. Mullen was here, so 
too was Mr. Jones of Walker, Stetson 
& Co. and Mr. Calhoun, of Ely Wal 
ker. Mr. Shartenberg, of Shartenberg 
& Robinson, of Pawtucket, was here 
for a few days as guest of the United 
States 
together. Mr. 8., before going on to 


consul. They were boys 


Berlin, looked for an agent for a new 
syndicate, the Alliance. Some one sug 
gests that the Newport belles, that are 
putting up garters for the judgment 
of the beaux to decree a prize to the 
prettiest, put up their hose for prizes. 
This, say interested parties, might 
boom fancies and fetch blacks such a 
blow as to drive them out of fashion. 
Recent reports that have reached here, 
in a round-about way, via Berlin, are 
to the effect that the prospects for 
hosiery in China and the East, are 
good. I certainly hope so. Think of 
it! almost half humanity wearing 
cloth wrappings instead of stockings. 
lbo not imagine that these people are 
entirely disheartened or discouraged. 
It is only for a time. They have had 
too much practice climbing over tariff 
walls to be beaten by Mr. Dingley’s 
bill. They have at their hands all 
manner of ways and means for win 
ning a way into other markets. ‘They 
did it before, they will do it again 
The only safe and sure way is specific 
duties, and constant improvement in 
quality, style, ete., of domestic wares, 
and to secure these we must put down 
industrial and technical schools next 
door to our knitting mills. 

At no time were fancies so favored 
One hears of nothing else. Men who 
held on to fancy frames were wise: 
those who did not, and have none now. 
were foolish. No one knows who set 
the pace. Paris pushed forward some 
very nice things a few months ago. It 
must have been these. They wer 
Scotch plaids and Indian rings. I told 
manufacturers here to get English 
publications containing Scotch plaids 
They did so. Now everything here is 
Scotch plaided, except a few fancies 
in the Indian rings. The king of Siam 
80 Says an A. M. paper, bought sill: 
fancies for his queen. These have a 
white elephant embroidered on the lee 


just above the knee. An enterprising 
German, helped by a Yankee idea, is 
getting out a fancy with——, what do 
you think? Guess:— An American 
flag embroidered or worked in above 
the knee. Could patriotism be carried 
much higher. 

F. S. Neubert’s stocking factory, in 
Stollberg has burned down. Mr. Weck 
er, formerly of Winzer & Wecker, is 
for himself. The W. W’s are divided. 
Each W. is doing for himself. A new 
furniture stuff factory is going up. 
One would suppose, with a falling 
market and over production, that there 
were one or two mills too many. Beth- 
men is still at his black. Success is 
not yet secured. Of course one has to 
count on lore than one bad batch at 
first. They say Hermsdorf had hard 
work when he began. Mr. Bains, of 
Smyth, Field & Co., and Mr. Kelty, of 
Hood, Foulkroyd & Co. are here. 
Beers is expected, so, too, is O’Connel 
and several others. 

Maco feet and herringbone soles are 
being wired for. Orders big as 5,000 
and 6,000 dozen are coming by cable. 
This fancy craze is going to cripple 
United States manufacturers, as far as 
the fine goods go. There are those 
who talk of taking their entire plant 
to the United States. I wish they 
would. There isn’t any good reason 
why we should not knit as nice goods 
as they do here. These big fingered 
people are not, naturally, as deft and 
skillful as are ours. 

Do buyers that come to Chemnitz 
know that half the houses here have 
agents in the United States or agents 
that they send over just as soon as the 
season ends here and the buyers have 
gone? A young man is making prep 
arations to take glove making machin- 
ery to New York. This because of the 
big duties on woolen goods. 


MALANCE 
Rotary Frames for Knitting. 


The City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute, in its examinations for 1897, 
respecting the technology of knitting, 
asked for the principles underlying the 
various rotary frames for knitting. 
An expert in knitting has undertaken 
to answer the inquiry, as follows 
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Iitotary frames may be divided into 
four distinct classes, as follows: 

1.—Those with fixed needles in a 
fixed needle bar. 

2.--Those with fixed needles in a 
horizontal movable needle bar. 

3.—Rotaries in which the needles 
have an independent motion. 

4.--Those with fixed needles on a 
vertically moving needle bar. 

Class 1.—Includes' such _ rotary 
frames that follow the principle of the 
ordinary hand frame, having fixed 
needles and sinkers for laying, divid- 
ing and knocking over the loops. The 
first successful machine for producing 
a complete fashioned stocking was 
that of Luke Barton’s, patented 1857. 
This machine is better known to the 
trade as the ordinary rotary frame, or 
the Moses Mellor rotary frame. 

Class 2.—This class inclndes the 
plain rotary, known as the Paget's pat- 
ent, patented 1861, and various rib ro- 
tary frames, with jacks and sinkers 
having up and down motion only, as 
the Mellor rib rotary frame, and the 
Blackburn and Attenborough rotary, 
each having movable needle bar, but 
distinct in principle of action. 

Class 3.—Includes all rotary frames 
in which the latch needle is used. 
Botb plain and rib rotaries have been 
built on this principle, Gimson and 
Coltman’s frame being characteristic 
of this class. Rotary frames on this 
principle have not been so extensively 
used as those of other types. 

Class 4.—This class is represented by 
all rotaries as built upon the principle 
of Cotton’s patent, as patented about 
1864. Rotary machines of this class 
were built prior to this date, but the 
Cotton's patent is the machine that 
has become so largely used, and is 
built by many different makers. 

Besides the above, special rotary 
frames are now being used that 
do not come under any of the 
above classes under the lines gener- 
ally understood. Rotaries combining 
the ordinary knitting frame and the 
warp loom and rotaries with indepen- 
dent moving bearded needles, are both 
recent additions to the list of rotary 
frames. 
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Finishing Machine for Hosiery Goods. 





According to the present method of 
drying lengths of knitted tubular fab- 
rics, they are generally taken direct 
from the hydro-extractor into a highly 
heated drying room and there hung up 
in folds. They often remain thus sus- 
pended for a considerable length of 
time, no regard being paid to the di- 
verse character of the material or to 
the fact that the current of fresh air 
passing through the drying-room is in 





many cases quite insufficient to aec- 
complish the drying properly. All this 
has a very detrimental effect upon the 
goods, because the pieces warp un- 
evenly, dry irregularly, and do not be- 
come smooth, but, on the other hand, 
creasy and twisted. They also differ 
in shrinkage and consequently have 
various widths, whilst if the drying 
process is excessive or insufticient, 
they are liable to lose all softness of 
feel or handle, which, especially with 
woolen stuffs, is so highly valued. 
Drying machines are used, but they 
have the drawback of treating the 
tubular fabric horizontally, and the 
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goods are extended in like manner, 
with the result that the warm air 
forced through them chiefly dries the 
upper half of the fabric only, leaving 
the lower portion damp, and when ex 
tended before the horizontal rollers, 
the knitted fabric sinks down towards 
the middle and thus prevents the stuff 
being rolled up evenly. 

Al these drawbacks are claimed to 
be overcome by Werer’s new finishing 
machine, made in Leicester, England 
and shown in the accompanying illus 
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trations. This machine, which is 


shown in front and side elevation, is 
purposely arranged in such a manne 
that the tubular fabric is suspended 
vertically during the entire process, 
and slowly drawn up towards the top, 
where it is rolled up. The machine in 
cludes heating apparatus, for the heat 


ing and supply of the necessary dry 


air. 
As will be seen from the illustra 


tions, the machine consists of two sep 
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arate parts—viz., that in and by which 
the air is heated before being distri- 
buted to the drying mechanism proper 
and the drying mechanism, which has 
also connected to it means for wind- 
ing the dried fabric on to a roller. 
The first,or heatingapparatus, consists 
of a chamber B, which is fitted with a 
number of steampipes A, that are sup- 
plied with steam from a convenient 
source. These pipes are arranged in 
series in separate chambers, and the 
air to be heated and used for drying 
purposes is drawn therethrough by 
means of an exhaust fan ¢, placed be 
neath the drying apparatus. The en- 
trance for the air is at X, whence it 
passes in the direction of the arrows 
through the chambers just referred to, 
and thence to the fan, which dis- 
charges it into a vertical uptake cham- 
ber or pipe d, forming part of the dry- 
ing apparatus. 

rhe chamber or pipe d, as will be 
seen, is plain at the bottom half, 
though perforated at the top half, the 
perforations serving for the egress of 
the warm air current. Pipe d is sup- 
ported by the discharge end of the ex- 
haust fan, and is surrounded at its 
lower end by a cylindrical chamber H, 
which serves as a receptacle or holder 
for the tubular fabric that is to be 
dried. The chamber H rests upon rol- 
lers mounted in a stationary frame, 
the object of this arrangement being 
to allow for the rotation of the chain- 
ber in case the tubular fabric becomes 
twisted or crossed from any cause. 
A chamber s, of a somewhat similar 
nature to H, surrounds the upper end 
of the pipe d. Chamber s, however, is 
fixed or stationary,. being supported 
by brackets E 

In the interior of the pipe dis a 
smaller one g, which serves as a sup- 
port for the regulator o, that deter 
mines the amount and direction of 
flow of the heated air from the upper 
end of the pipe d. Above this regula- 
tor, and also supported by the pipe g, 
is a circular plate f, which is used for 
distending the fabric. 

The winding-on arangement consists 
of a rolier M supported in bearings 
formed in the brackets D and driven 
in the manner shown from the pulley 
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r. A wheel on the end of roller M, 
gears into another one fixed on the 
end of a roller F’, the arungement be 
ing such that the tubular fabric can 
be passed between the two rollers and 
wound on to a small‘roller which is 
held in position by the forked ends of 
the upright arms l. The latter are 
pivoted at k in such a way that the 
roller I may be drawn away from 
roller M, when desired, by means of 
the suspended handles or rods y', the 
arms k', with their counterweights i, 
serving to bring the roller I back into 
working position on the release ol 
haudles y’. J is a roller carried on 
ars pivoted at u, and used for the 
purpose of guiding the tubular fabric 
from the floor to the upper end of the 
pipe d. 

In operating the new apparatus, the 
roller J is tilted into position over the 
top eud of pipe d, and the tubular fab 
ric led from the floor over it. The 
fabric is then drawn over pipe d and 
pressed down into the chamber H, and 
when the whole of it has been so 
passed over pipe d, roller J is tilted 
back into the position indicated, after 
which the last end of the fabric, but 
which is now the first, is drawn up 
and over the plate f. ‘The heated air 
is turned on, and a guiding beam L 
placed in position. The air passing 
through the holes in pipe d and 
through regulator s dries the fabric, 
the end of which is now led up to and 
between the rollers M and F, and 
wound on the small roller referred to. 
The fabric is pow drawn up at a speed 
which will allow of a thorough drying 
of it as it passes in front of the holes 
in pipe d. To provide for drying fab 
rics of different diameters and densi 
ties, duplicate distending plates f are 
provided, together with change wheels 
or pulleys for the winding-on arrange 
ment 

The makers claim the following ad 
vantages for the new machine:—(1.) 
A uniform and accelerated drying and 
extension of the tubular fabrics. (2.) 
Tubes which in the wash were as a 
rule stretched too much lengthways, 
are in this machine extended all round 
by means of atmospheric pressure in 
a semi-damp state, whereby they re 
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gain their normal and natural width. 
(3.) Goods treated with the help of 
this machine become smooth and even, 
lose their fulling creases, and remain 
soft. (4.) The tubes are rolled up in 
the same direction as the meshes. For 
this reason the machine is particularly 
suitable for striped goods. (5.)A great 
saving of time is effected. (6.) Saving 
of labor, inasimuch us one person is 
able to attend to two or three ma 
chines, whereas up to now three or 
four persons were required to hang 
up, take down, carry away, and roll 
up the same quantity of fabric. (7. 
The sinall floor space required .—[Tex 
tile Manufacturer. 


Kuitting Machine for Underwear. 


One of the latest productions of the 
Leighton Machine Co., of Manchester, 
N. H., is their improved automatic rib 
knitting machine for underwear, hav 
ing eight feeds on sizes down to 9 
inches. Hach machine is titted with 
thread stop motions, and also with 
cloth stop motions which operate for a 
bunch in the goods or broken needles, 
making these machines especially well 
adapted to run light or soft twisted 
yarns, and, with their superior knit 
ting qualities, make a most economical 
machine for ribbed underwear.  I’or 
plated and faced goods, they are per 
fectly adapted without any extra at 
tachments or devices, and will make 
full plated goods in either ribbed or 
tucked stitch, giving both surfaces a 
yood appearance with not over 40 per 
cent. of worsted or silk. They will 
plate either side of a tucked fabric 
with less than 20 per cent. of worsted 
or silk, or they will make ordinary 
faced yoods, which are sometimes 
called plated, but which takes more 
stock than plating does. 

The illustration in connection with 
this article shows a top view of a 
Leighton §-feed automatic underwear 
machine. It will be noticed that the 
horizontal or plate needles are oper 
ated from the outside towards the cyl 
inder. It is this principle that gives 
the Leighton machine its valuable 
characteristics for knitting soft and 
tender stock, and imparts to it a capac 
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amount of elasticity obtainable from 


the yarn. 


The Leighton Machines are also be- 
ing used in making the finest circular 
ribbed cuffs and anklets on balbriggan 
goods, giving results perfectly satisfac- 
tory compared with flat cuffs; and giv 


ing 


very 


LEIGHTON'’S MACHIINI 


large production, 
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ity of giving to the goods the greatest 


when the 


cost of the machine and its operation 


is given consideration. 


—The 


main cylinder and doffers of carding 


frequency 


with w 


hich the 


engines require their wire surfaces to 


be ground, in order that such surfaces 


may 





be 


kept in ft 








he most 


efficient 
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working condition, renders it neces- 
sary that simple means should be 


adopted to enable the grinding process 


to be carried out with the least 


trouble, 


Ail manufacturers and manufac 
turing corporations shall send to the 
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chief of the district police a written 
notice of any accident to any em 
ployee while at work, whenever the ac 
cident results in the death of said em 
ployee or causes bodily injury of such 
a nature as to prevent the person in 


jured from returning to his work with 


in four days after the occurrence of 


the accident.—[Mass. Law. 
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Oo. R. YOUNG, 


Give Your Engine a Chance. 


BY REX. 


If there is any one piece of machin- 
ery in a factory, which should con- 
mand the strictest attention and best 
of care, it is the engine. This is true 
for many reasons. It is the founda- 
tion of the business in many ways. It 
is practically the one lever to which all 
other moving parts owe their motion. 
It controls, absolutely, the output of 
the factory. On it, to a much greater 
extent than is generally realized, ‘te- 
pend the dividends or losses of the 
concern. 

Then again. it holds, in many in 
stances, the lives of the operatives and 
safety of the buildings in its grasp. It 
is, at all times, if in order, a patient, 
piodding servant, which will carn for 
its owners many times its cost, besides 
paying not only its own way, but also 
for its first cost and for all its own re- 
pairs and care. 

One would think, when all these 
things were considered, that it would 
be given special prominence; that 
every care would be taken in its selec- 
tion, to secure just such a machine as 
would do the work without being 
worked to death. It would also seem 
that when the engine was hought it 
would be installed in the most advan- 
tageous position to do its work: where 
it could do it with the greatest ease; 
where it could have the most favor- 
able surroundings for prolonging its 
life and usefulness; wonld think it 
would be given into the hands of an 
expert attendant, who would know 
just its requiremerts, and would see 
that they were complied with. 

Again, we would suppose that such 
an important factor in a company’s 
business, would be kept constantly in 
condition to do its work, in the easiest 
and most thorough manner; that when 
it had any of those little ills to which 
an engine is subject, they would re 
ceive immediate attention, instendl 97 


M. E., Editor. 

being allowed to run along for days 
and weeks and months, every day of 
which added to and increased them in 
an alarmiug ratio, until at last the ma- 
chinery doctor is called in, and he is 
reviled at for prescribipg ‘complete 
rest during recuperation.” Then one 
would think that, knowing his busi- 
ness, the “powers that be’ would fol- 
low his advice; but they don’t do it. 
Say they can’t; say we must have 
power, our works can't lie idle; and 
they patch up the emaciated organism 
and run it for a few months later, 
when a complete collapse necessitates 
a new engine. 

When the new engine is contracted 
ror, we weuld suppose that, profiting 
by former experiences, the purchaser 
would avoid the mistakes made with 
the former machine, and would install 
it as it should be, following something 
like the above lines of procedure. 
How should he do it? In the first 
place he should consult the needs of 
his plant; be sure that he knows the 
amount of power required to run it; 
allow for what increase he thinks his 
business will call for in a given nuim- 
ber of years. 

Does the ordinary buyer do this? 
Not one in a hundred. It is a fanious 
fact that not one manufacturer in a 
hundred ever buys a power plant snffi- 
client to his needs, before making at 
least two and sometimes _ three 
changes. Generally, after being com- 
pelled to change two or three times, 
he awakes to the fact he has been 
throwing away money, and changes 
his plan, so that in place of buying the 
smallest engine which will possibly 
drag his machinery, he purchases one 
which will drive it, and do it with 
ense and economy. 

Why do I say ease and economy? 
Because, while every engine which is 
compelled to drag machinery cannot 
he economical in any way, it does uot, 
from necessity, follow that every easy 
running engine is as economical! as it 
might be. 
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The buyer may make a long stride 
toward cconomy, when he purchases 
an engine which is able to do his work, 
but he would take another if he would 
be sure to secure the most economical 
one he could find, instead of accepting 
the lowest bid, and taking the word of 
the bidder for gospel, as to the amount 
of work it will do and the quantity of 
coal necessary to do it; but even this 
is far ahead of the idea of accepting 
the lowest bid without the slightest 
idea of the steam economy of the ma 
chine. 

rhen again, he often finds himself 
obliged to sacrifice much to space, just 
because he has not allowed the proper 
amount of room for his engine, this 
most important factor in his whole es- 
tablishment. 

“Mr. B,” said a friend of mine one 
day, “I cannot see how a man like vou 
would buy this engine, which has a 
national reputation for being a steam 
eater.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. B, “I was obliged 
to do so. for 1 wanted to get it into 
this space.” 

What had he done? Why, to save a 
few dollars’ worth of space, whick, by 
the way, in that locality, wasn't par 
ticularly valuable, he had purchased a 
machine for burning dollars just about 
as fast as they could be shovelled into 
his furnaces. 

Another man was heard to say that 
he purchased a certain make of engine 
hecause the place where he wanted to 
put it was not good enough for a good 
engine. 

Why not make a_ place “good 
enough?’ Why not spend a few dol 
lars to save hundreds? This is one of 
the greatest mysteries in intelligent 
engine practice, and yet, T will venture 
to say, that over two-thirds of the 
engines running to-day, are in aces 
where they ought never to have been 
located. 

Rust, dust, grit and darkness are 
deadly enemies to a good engine 
Why darkness? Secause in a dark 
room many things about the engine 
which should be attended to, pass un 
noticed by the engineer Not only 
this, but give an engineer a poorly 
lighted, worse ventilated room, and he 


has no encouragement to keep bis en- 
gine cieun. 

I have always been an advocnie of a 
well lighted, dry and clean engine- 
room. There is always money saved 
by building such an one, even though 
it may cost a few dollars at the start. 
I know of engines to-day which are 
total wrecks, owing to being located 
in damp cellars, which, had they been 
in proper places, would be worth to- 
day almost their first cost. There are 
also many engines to-day which are 
resting, unused. in out of the way 
places; resting, | might say rusting, 
which if some enterprising man had 
them in charge, he would long since 
made them earn their living instead of 
allowing them to rust out. 

Jt is a well known fact that an en- 
gine will rust out quicker than wear 
out, unless well cared for, but this is 
often lost sight of by owners, until 
they want to use the machine. 

But our man has bought his engine. 
Next he wants some one to look after 
it. Here is a piece of property which 
cost a large sum of money. upon which 
depends the success of the business, a 
machine which can ecither save or 
waste as it is kept in condition. What 
does our owner do? Starts out to hire 
au engineer. Asks if he understands 
an engine, knows how to keep it in re- 
pair, ete. Having satisfied himself on 
these grounds by listening to answers 
which are as incomprehensible to him 
as they often are to the man who 
makes them, then comes the question 
of price. He may not secure the low- 
est price man, but he seldom takes the 
one whose reputation, ability, and 
knowledge entitles him to ask a price 
which will guarantee the expert care 
which every engine should have. 

In other words, he allows the matter 
of a few dollars per week to ontweizh 
every other consideration, and places 
the suctess or failure of his whole 
business in the hands of a man who is 
willing to work a few dollars less than 
a man who may be worth twice as 
much. 

He has merely done what? Pur- 
chased a machine which is sure to 
wear out rapidly, put it in a place 
where. should he wish to get rid of his 
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money, everything is certainly “greas- 
ed for the occasion.” Has given it in 
to the hands of, to say the least, a 
doubtful guardian, and then he won- 


ders how Mr. X, who has used a little 
better judgment than he, is making 
money while he loses. 

It should be no surprise to him; it 
isn't to any practical man. He werely 
hasn't done what he ought; namely, 
given his engine a chance. To sum it 
all up, the man who needs an engine 
should 

1. Seenre expert advice before buy- 
im. 

2. Buy one large cnough. 

3. Pay evough to secure a good tna- 
chine. 

4. Put it in as good a room as its 
worth merits. 

5. Secure the best man he can to 
take care of it. 





Chalk Talks. 


BOILER SETTINGS. 


In the previous Chalk Talk the set- 
ting of a single horizontal tubular 
boiler was considered, and it is now 
proposed to demonstrate in detail the 
manner of setting two or more boilers 


of the same type and size in battery 

The depth of the foundations for two 
60-inch boilers will depend upon the 
condition of the soil. It may be neces- 
sary to drive piles upon which to place 
the masonry. However, with good 
firm soil, three to four feet of masonry 
set in cement will be ample, the top 
rising to within four inches of the 
level of the ash-pit floor, which tnay 
be of hard burned brick, laid on edge. 

The rear side and center walls 
should be of common hard brick, ex- 
cept the front facing, which may be of 
hard pressed or any fancy finish Drick 
desirable. 

All brick to be laid in cement, except 
fire brick, which is to be laid in fire 
clay. 

By reference to the diagram, it will 
be seen that the walls are double, hav- 
ing a two-inch air space between 
them; the outer wall is 12 inches in 
thickness, the inner side walls being 
16 inches thick at bottom and con- 
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forming to the shape of the furnace, 
meeting the shell of the boiler so as 
to expose the lower half only to the 
action of the fire; it being important 
that the fire cannot pass above this 
line. 

This wall supports the weight of the 
boilers and their contents and provis- 
jon must be made to strengthen wall 
by placing headers at frequent inter- 
vals beneath the points where the lugs 
will bear. 

The boiler will be set one inch lower 
at the back end than at the front, so 
that water will flow toward the blow- 
off. 

Precaution must be taken to see that 
boiler is supported wholly by the lugs 
and does not rest upon the cast-iron 
front. 

The rear inside wall should be 12 
inches in thickness and located 24 
inches from the rear end of boiler. 

Headers are placed at frequent in- 
tervais in the two-inch air spaces, 
adjacent to, but not touching, the in- 
ner walls, 

Iexpansion is provided by rolls being 
placed under the lugs at the rear end 
of boiler. 

The section through furnace shows 
the fire-brick lining having two sets 
of headers, one at the top of the 
bridge wall and another at the same 
distance from the grates above it, 
thus making it possible to remove 
comparatively small sections of the 
lining for the purpose of making re- 
pairs. 

4 brick paving covers the bottom of 
the combustion chamber, sloping from 
the top of the bridge wall to the level 
ot the rear cleaning door. 

The bridge wall should be from 24 
to 28 inches thick, faced with fire brick 
on the front side which is built on an 
angle of 40 degrees. 

The top of bridge wall should be 
from 9 to 12 inches and the grate sur- 
face from 24 to 28 inches from bottom 
fore and aft line of shell. 

Cleaning doors should be ahout 24 
by 16 inches and placed in rear wall. 

Tops of combustion chambers should 
be 8 inches in thickness, 

The cast-iron front is supported by 
rods built into the brickwork 
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Grates should be the same width as 
the diameter of the boiler and long 
enough to give the required surface 
urea, pitching toward the bridge wall 
one inch to the foot. 

if boilers are to be bricked over the 
top, an air space of one inch should be 
left between boiler and the brickwork, 
which should be about four inches in 
thickness. 

In piping the combination, see that 
the steam and water connections are 
so made that there will be no pockets, 
and that the column stands at the 
proper height. 

Have the water connections enter 
the bead sheet as low as possible, so 
that the end of the pipe may be felt 
by passing the hand through the hand- 
hole. Use four way tees instead of 
elbows; the pipes may then be easil) 
cleaned by removing the plugs. 

Place the combination by measuring 
from the head sheet, so that the centre 
of the lowest gauge-cock is the re- 
quired distance above the upper row 
of tubes—usually about three inches. 

Make the steam connection so that it 
enters the boiler at the top from 12 to 
15 inches from the head sheet. Have 
no vaives on the steam or water con- 
nections between boiler and combina- 
tion. 

Place drain valves at bottom of col 
umn and gauge glass, and drain pan 
under by cocks, piping all to ash pit. 
Use brass pipe and fittings to permit 
of easy removal for repairs. 

Put safety-valve on the front nozzle, 
as the front end of a boiler generates 
steam more rapidly than the back 
end, and by having a safety-valve at 
that point it carries off excess pressure 
with better effect and gives less lia- 
bility of priming. 

The feed pipe of a horizontal tubular 
boiler should enter the front head 
sheet just above the tubes, extending 
back two-thirds or more of the length 
of the boiler, crossing over and down 
Some authorities advise bringing the 
feed pipe into the boiler a few feet and 
and branching a pipe out and along 
each side, perforating the ends of the 
branch pipe for, say, two or three feet. 

Use all brass pipe and fittings, for 
reasons before stated. It is well to 
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have a feed-water connection to the 
blow-off, so as to feed back through 
this pipe occasionally, although it is 
not good practice to do this contin- 
uously. 

Connect your boilers to the mair 
steam-pipe, using long radius bends in 
the place of short elbows, .placing a 
stop-valve at the steam main and an 
auxiliary stop-valve at the boiler, 
using a by-pass if the pipe is over 
eight inches in diameter. 





Foundations for Heavy Machinery and 
Other Structure. 
FRANCIS H. BOYER. 


In October, 1891, it was found neces- 
sury in rebuilding the abattoir of the 
John P. Squire Co., at Cambridge, 
Mass., to build a new chimney for the 
2600 h. p. boiler plant. In designing 
the chimney and one battery of eight 
boilers, provisions were made to take 
the gases from decomposing matter 
and pass them through the furnaces, 
where the combination of gases is 
broken up and they are liberated as 
free hydrogen and free sulphur 
fumes, in consequence of the intense 
heat of the boiler furnaces,—the sep- 
aration of the gases taking place at 
about 900 to 1200 degrees F. That 
there should be no error in design of 
the chimney, as to its size it was de- 
cided to build a stack 230 fee high 
with a fine 108 inches in internal diam- 
eter. 

All information obtainable on chim- 
ney construction was very vague and 
was confitied to a sketch given in the 
“Locomotive,” several years ago, with 
drawings of the old chimney which 
was 160 feet high and built some twen- 
ty-five years previous. 

The rule that no chimney should ex- 
ceed in height ten times its diameter 
at the base, was accepted, which ;:ave 
24 feet for the base diameter. 

At this point the questien ef feun- 
dation became most prominent. The 
location chosen for the chimney was 
on made land, where an arm of the 
buy formerly ran in. The soil here 
consisted of peat and mud, covered 
With about nine feet of filled-in earth. 

By using a bar of steel, the land was 
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sounded to a depth of forty-five feet 
but no solid bottom was found. 

Work was commenced by excavat 
ing a place about forty feet in diam 
eter and nine feet deep. Piles, forty 
feet in length and twelve inches in 
diameter at the butt, were driven at 
a distance of thirty-six inches apart 
between centers, and to a depth of 
about thirty-six feet from the bottom 
of the excavation. 

In driving these piles the work was 
started at one side and continued to- 
ward the center. Before three-fourths 
of the piles were driven it wus found 
that the entire lot were raising up 





enough to bed each stone separate, 
the proportion of three barrels of stone 
and sand to one of Portland cement 
being used. Very little water was 
used, the test being to take a handful 
of the concrete and press it in the 
hand without any water showing in 
the hand. 

The concrete was thoroughly mixed, 
folowing the old Roman maxim 
that the concrete must be wet “by 
the sweat of the brow.” The 
concrete was carried to a_height 
of about eight feet and _ then 
dumped on the rubble, the object be 


ing to compress the mass into a com 
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yet nothing could be done bul to con- 
tinue driving. 

It was found on completion that the 
bottom of the space excavated had 
risen three feet. Earth was dug away 
from around the piles to the depth of 
eleven feet and the piles were sawed 
off with a cross-cut saw. 

After the cutting was completed, the 
excavation was continued to a foot 
lower than the top of the piles, and the 
spaee filled in with bréken stone to a 
height of abdéut twelve inches above 
the piles. 

The reason for this was te permit 
the circulation of water around the 
pile heads at all times, and still pre 
vent the piles from decaying. 

On the broken stone was placed a 
concrete of broken stone, with sand 
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pact condition by the weight of the 
falling concrete. 

The concrete last put in was spread 
in layers about four inches thick, and 
rammed with light rammers until wa 
ter was pressed out on the surface. 
the object being to have as little left 
in the cement as possible. 

Two rows of steel rails were plaeed 
in the concrete at right angles to each 
other, to give strength in case the con 
crete cracked from expansion or con 
traction. The ends of the rails were 
luid just inside of the cement lines, in 
order to prevent oxidation of the rails 

No bed or cap-stones were used in 
this foundation; in fact the only stones 
used were the fine broken ones which: 
did not exceed one and one-ha!'f inches 
in diameter. 
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Electricity from a Windmill. 





over 
Wal 
installing an 


After experiments extending 


two years, Joseph J. leeley, of 
pole, has succeeded in 


electric plant run by a windmill, by 
means of which his house, stables and 
grounds are lighted by electricity. It 
is said to be the first and only really 
successful windmill electric lighting 
plant constructed at a reasonable cost. 

In the development of this plant the 
nain obstacle, from an electrical point 
of view, was the variability of the 
wind, and the resulting erratic pres 
sures, which rendered their utilization 
impossible, and also subjected the or 
mechanical connections to ex 


fatal 


dinary 


cessive and strains. To over 


‘ome this. there were devised a self 


regulating constant voltage dynamo, 


and a so called speed egualizer. 
The w.ndmill shaft is connected with 
the speed equalizer, which hus means 


for mechanically storing energy, and 


forovercoming the frequeat tempor:u'y 


subsidings of the wind. The wind 


power, after aving been converted 


into electric energy, is conveyed to a 


system of storage batterics, from 


which in turn the electric service is 


drawn. An ingenious controlling de 


vice prevents the reaction of the stor 


age batteries upon the dynamo and a 


resulting fatal reversal of the whole 
process 

The owner, Mr. Feeley, bas tabu 
lated wind statistics, both from the 


United Weather Bureau and 
from continuous personal observations 


finds 


States 


made under his direction, and 


that the actual wind energy available 
for his equipment is far in excess of 
the requirements of his own or other 
like 
being ample to bridge him over any 
plant 


residences, the storage capacity 


possible period of calm. This 
has been so nicely adjusted that it is 
possible to utilize a very much lower 
rate of wind speed than has ever been 
attempted before. 

Another feature of the plant is that 
it could be duplicated for about seven 
or eight hundred dollars, and as it can 
be run for a dozen or fifty years with 
other than 


practically no expense, 
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for lubricants and occasional cleaning 
it could be brought within the reach ot 
a very large number of people. 

Mr. Feeley’s early 
taught him that a plant of this kind 


experiments 


could not be operated, even with the 


primary generating energy free ol 


cost, if constant personal supervision 
was necessary, and this system has 
been so arranged that it is entirely au 
tomatic, and need not be looked afte 


oftener than once or twice in a 


fortnight. 
that strike the 


average observer in au examination of 


ne of the things 


the plant is the absolute and unvary 
ing uniformity of the lights, even in 
the midst of the most fitful and chang 
ing winds, which do not seem to have 
whatever 


any effect upon the lamps 


This system has been in operation now 
for several months, and has been sub 
jected to almost every posslble test, 
and seems to be equal to any contin 
develop. 


that can probably 


Sun 


gweney 
(N. } 


lu prospectus of the Hong hong 


Cotton Spinning, Weaving and Dyeing 


Co.. Ltd, has been published. The 


capital is $1,200,000, in 12,000 shares of 


is proposed to issue iat 


$luu0 each. It 


! 


present only 9,000 shares, of whieh 


6,000 have been alloted by the promot 
offer 
subscription. It is pro 
mill 


and the refusal has been obtained of 


ers, and the remaining 3,000 are 
public 
build a 


ol for 


posed to 50,060 spindle 


a suitable site in the Sookunpoo Val 


ley 


The choice of lands for sheep pas- 


tures is of much importance to the 
One of the rules laid down 
July Sheep 
flock, 


i large per 


shepherd. 
by Mr. 
Breeder, for the 


McCann in the 
welfare of a 
which is pure water with 
cent. of lime in it, is fully justified by 
long experience and the history of the 


sheep. 


Marcellus Gould prefers an open 
ing-room without any machinery in it, 
for more than one reasov. ‘This is not 
so easy to get in an old inill, but ean 


be had in a new one 
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Dye Recipes for December. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
the TEXTILE WokLv. The Supplement contains the coloured samples, dved aceording to 


recipes given. The selection of samples is care 
which are of especial interest to tne dyer, a 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE Wo 


Reemer No. 177 
Orange on Cotton Varn. 
Acridine Orange G on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn 
Mordant in the usual way with 
Fannie Acid, 
Tartar Emetic, 
ind dye in a bath with 


14 lbs. Acridine Orange G 


( Bischoff & ¢o., S789 Park 
Vince, New York 
Enter in yarn at 90° | Bring 


temperature up to 120° F., and turn to 
shade at that heat 

A fine, pure and bright shade of 
orange is shown here dyed with Aecri 
dine Orange G Che color works very 
slowly on the fiber, thus giving level 
shades (See recipe 165 for another 


shade of orange on cotten yarn.) 


Recirepe No. 178. 
Black on Cotton Varna. 
Diamineral Black Bon 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Diamineral Black B 
Wm... Matheson & Co., Ltd., 178 
Front 8'., New York 
20 lbs. Glauber's Salt 
2 lbs. Sal Soda 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat Rinse, and top off 
in a separate bath of 
2 lbs. Sulphate of Copper 
? lbs. Bichromate of Votash 
| lb. Acetie Acid 
Enter, and turn one half hour at 160 
to 180° F. Rinse off 
Diamineral Black B produces a very 
fast, brilliant and deep shade of black ; 
the second process making it fast. This 
black is well adapted for hosiery dye 
ing, on account of its cheapness and 


simple method of dyeing 


sfully tuade, and it is the aim to show shades 
nd which toe requirements of the market 
pamphlet, in convenient form for prese1 
RLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


RecirE No. 179 
Medium Blue on Cotton Varn. 
\lizarine Blue DG on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Alizarine Blue DG 
Victor Koech!l & Co ,79 Murray St 
New York 
ibs. Common Salt 
2 ibs. Sal Ammonia 
Inter in yarn at 110° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn at that 
heat 45 minutes 
\lizarine Blue | G produces some 


what of « greenish shade of blue, in it 
self The color works slowly and 
evenly, and as it is a direct blue, it can 
be chromed or treated with blue vitriol, 


which will make it a very fast ¢olor 


ReEcIPE NO. 180 
Black ou Sheddy Cloth. 
kxtract Logwood N on 100 lbs. mixed 
shoddy and cotton cloth 
First dye the shoddy with 


7 lbs. Extract Log wood N 
Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St 
New York.) 


14 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 
l lb. Soda Ash 


1 


Enter in cloth. Run 1 1-2 hours at 
boil, lift out and enter a speck dye bath 
of 

16 lbs. Logwood Liquor No. 65 
Stamford Mtg. Co., New York 
t lbs. Soda Ash 
1 lb. Blue Vitriol 

Run 2 1-2 hours at 120° F., lift out 
and wash 

rhe quantities of dyestuffs given are 
for standing kettles For starting 
again, use one-third of each of the ex- 
tracts and mordants. Both of the ex 


tracts employed in dyeing this sample 
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are well adapted for this and other 
blacks. The N brand of logwood is a 
fine and pure grade, well known to 
dyers for producing fine blacks on 
shoddy, as well as on the finest worsted 
yarns or cloth. The No. 65 Logwood 
is first-class for dyeing cotton, on ac- 
count of its having an affinity to cover 
specks and burrs. (See recipes 60 and 
100 for blue blacks from Logwood N, 
used alone; and recipes 71, 124 and 
134 for Logwood N, in combination 
with Fustic Liquor L, for dark plum, 
dark green and olive green, respectively. 
See recipes 36 and 88 for a black on 
shoddy and on cotton, from Logwood 


Liquor 65.) 


Recire No. 181. 
Medium Blue on Worsted Varn. 
Navy Blue on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Navy Blue. 
(The Stone & Ware Co., 157 Maiden 
Lane, New York.) 


5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber's Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 130° F., bring up 
to a boil while turning, and turn to 
shade at that heat. 

Excellent shades of light, medium 
and dark shades can be obtained from 
Navy Blue, which are fast and will not 
rub off. For dyeing piece goods, the 
dyer can depend upon getting an even 


shade. 


Recipe No. 182. 
Brown on Woersted Ware. 
Anthracene Yellow T, etc., on 100 lbs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Anthracene Yellow T. 
3 lb. Anthracene Blue 8S. 
5 ozs. Anthracene Scarlet 6 R. 
The Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., 135 
No. Water St., Philadelphia. 


¥4 lbs. Acetic Acid 

10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 60° F., bring to boil 
slowly, and turn to shade at that heat. 

A yariety of colors can be obtained 
by using different proportions of the 
above cclors. They work well to- 
gether, giving even and fast shades. 


(See recipe 77 for Yellow T, used alone 















for a yellow; recipes 89 and 90 for 
Blue S, used alone, for shades of blue; 
and recipe 127 for Scarlet 6 R, used 
alone, for a bright red. Also recipe 
170 for these used in another combina- 
tion for a dark red.) 


Recire No. 183. 
Dark Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Diamine Blue B on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


14 lbs. Diamine Dark Blue B. 
(Wm, J. Matheson & Co, 178 Front 
S8t., New York.) 


2 lbs. Sal Soda. 

20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Diamine Dark Blue B comes in the 
form of a dark blue powder. It is very 
soluble in hot water, and works slowly 
and level on the yarn. By passing 
Diamine Blue through a second bath 
of Sulphate of Copper and Bichromate 
of Potash, very fast shades of blue can 
be obtained. (See recipe 178.) 


REcIPE No. 184. 
Black on Wersted Yarn. 
Acid Black on 100 pounds worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
8 lbs. Acid Black 5535. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 100 
William St., New York. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt 
Enter in yarn at 180° F.; 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 
The above firm has three shades of 


bring toa 


acid blacks which they have put on the 
market, and dyers will find them to be 
of great value, on account of their fast- 
ness and easy method of dyeing. They 
will penetrate the thickest fiber, work- 
ing very level shades at a low cost. 
(See recipes 151 and 164 for shades of 
blue black and black, respectively, from 


Acid Black 5534. ) 


Recipe No. 185. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Grenadine B on 100 pounds wors- 
sted yarn. 


Rind ithachac eas Note 
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Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. Acid Grenadine B. 


(John J Keller & Co., 104 Murray 


St., New York. 

10 lbs. Glauber's Salt 

3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter in yarn at 110° I Bring tem- 
perature to boil, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Acid Grenadine B is very soluble in 
hot water, dyeing a somewhat bluish 
shade of maroon It works slowly on 
the fiber, and produces fast and level 
shades. It will combine with acid 
colors in producing mode, or other, 
(See recipe 162 for a dark 
and handsome shade of red on worsted. ) 


shades. 


ReciPE No. 186 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Naphthol Black on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. 


worsted 


Prepare dye bath with 


8 lbs. Naphthol Black 4 B. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 100 
William St., New York 
5 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 180° F., bring to boil 
while turnir 


that heat. 
Naphthol Black 4 B produces a full, 
jet shade of black, and like the other 


two acid blacks sold by this firm, it 


and turn to shade at 


o 
ie, 


dyes a level and fast color on the fiber ; 
does not crock or rub off, and the cost 


of dyeing is very low 


Recirrpe No. 187. 
Light Slate on Cotton Varn. 
Diphenyl Black on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
4 Ib. Fast Diphenyl Black. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York.) 
5 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
24 lbs. Fankhausine. 
Enter in yarn at 160° F Bring 
to boil, and turn to shade at that heat. 
Fast Dipheny! Black is a color that is 
extra fast to light, and will not bleed 
into white. It will stand acid, is very 
well adapted for cross-dyeing, and will 
penetrate the thickest fiber. For dye- 
ing light shades such as grays, drabs 


and slates, this dye is very well adapted, 
as such shades can be produced in one 
bath at a low cost. Hosiery manufac- 
turers will find it a very good dye to 
use, both for light and dark shades of 
black. It will color union goods of 
wool and cotton. (See recipes 31 and 
32 for a black and a drab, from Di- 
phenyl Black, alone; and recipes 146 
and 160 for a brown and a blue, from 
this dye in combination with Dipheny] 
Brown and Diphenyl Blue, respec 
tively.) 


Recieve No. 188 
Black on Shoddy Cloth, 

Wool Black, ete... on 100 Ibs. gray 
shoddy filling and cotton warp 
cloth. 

Prepare dye bath with 
14 oz. Columbia Black F B 
18 oz. Wool Black B 
34 oz. Guinea Violet 4 B. 
New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekman St., New York. 
7 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in cloth at 120° F., bring 
slowly up to boil in 1 1-2 hours, run 


half-hour longer with steam turned off; 
lift and rinse. 

The above combination of colors pro- 
duces fine shades of blues on mixed 
goods, and where dark and light stock 
of shoddy, and white warp, are used, 
these dyes will produce the same shades 


on all the materials 


RecieE No. 189. 
Light Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Alizarine Blue D B on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
2? lbs. Alizarine Blue ID B. 


Victor Koechl & Co., 79 Murray 
St., New York.) 
50 lbs. Common Salt 


1 
» 1} 


2 lbs. Sal Ammonia 


Enter in yarn at 110° F., bring to 


boil while turning, and turn 45 minutes 


at that heat. 


Alizarine Blue D B, like Alizarine 


DG, dyes exactly the same, going on 


the fiber slowly, producing a fast shade, 
and can be treated, after dyeing, in a 


chrome or blue vitriol bath. 
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REcIPE No. 190 
Medium Green on Worsted Vara. 
Alizarine Green C on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn 
Mordant at boil for 1 1-2 hours with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash 
2 Ibs. Tartar 
Rinse off, and dye in separate bath 
with 
10 lbs. Alizarine Green ¢ 


(Farbentabriken of Elberfeld Co 
77 William St... New York.) 


lbs. Acetre Acid 


Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to boil 


9 


while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat 


We show above Alizarine Green ( 


dye d onachrome and tartar mordant 
It will also dye fully as well in a one 
dip bath, with Oil of Vitriol and 
Glauber’s Salt, which makes it a valu 
ible color (Set recipe i7l fora eTecn 


on woo ) 


ReciveE No. 191 
Dark Biue on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Indigo Blue B N on 100 pounds 
colton yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
i lbs. Direct Indigo Blue BN 


A. Klipstei» & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York 


15 lbs. Common Salt 
t Ibs. Sal Scda 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat 

We show here « very fine and correct 
blue of the Indigyu shade, dyed in one 
bath |! irect Indigo Blue BN will 
nlso dye mixed cotton and wool goods, 
and is very soluble It will combine 
with other direct dyes, and what is 
more valuable, they can be diazotized 
ind develope d (Light Blue on cotton 
from Direct Indigo Blue B K was shown 


, 
in Teclpe Los 


RecivE No. 192 


Black on Worsted Varn. 





Soudan Black R on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn 


Prepare dye bath with 


6 lbs. Soudan Black R 
Svkes & Street, *5 Water St., New 
York ) 

i lbs. Sulphuric Acid 

10 lbs. Glauber'’s Salt 
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Enter in yarn at 140° F., bring 
to boil while turning, and turn 1 1-2 
hours at that heat 

The above firm has put three new 
acid blacks on the market, and dyers 
will be able to pre duce different shades 
of black in one operation, without hay 
ing to add other colors to bring up their 
shades. Soudan blacks are fast, and 
will penetrate the fiber aud dye fast and 
even shades (See recipes ISO, 152, 
167 and 172 for blacks from othe: 


brands of Soudan Black.) 


New Dyes. 


We 


new dyes, which should receive the 


give in this issue a number of 
attention of manufacturers and dyers 
The dyes used in the current recipes 
that have heretofore appeared, ar 
eipployed in different proportions, o1 
in combination with other dyes, to 
produce new shades, and are also 
worthy of examination 

In recipes No, 178 and 183, we pr 
sent two new dyes, from Wm. 4 
Matheson & Co., New York. A black 
on cotton yarn is seen in Recipe 178, 
from Diamineral Black B. There are 
several brands of Diamineral dyes, all 
of which have a similar action upon 
the material colored. This dye can be 
used tn copper vessels, and can, there 
fore, be used for mechanical dyeing 
liazotizing and developing do not af 
fect it, so that it can be advantage 
ously applied for shading. In coloring 
unions, only the cotton is dyed, leay 
ing the wool almost unstained. Cot 
ton colored with this dye being fast 
to acids. the wool can afterwards b 
dyed any shade in acid baths. In r 
cipe 188, is used Diamine Dark Blue B 
on cotton yarn, This dye goes on very 
slowly, but very level. A treatinen 
with bichromate of potash, or sul 
phate of copper, after dyeing, renders 
the dye fast to washing. On account 
of its fastness to light, it may be used 
for shading and saddening. Its fast 
ness to acids and alkalies is good 

In recipe 179, an excellent shade of 
meodium blue on cotton yarn is seen, 
produced from Alizarine Blue, D G, 
soll by Victor Koechl & Co... New 


Pisin 
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York. Another brand of this dye is 
seen in recipe 189, for the production 
of a light blue on cotton yarn, sold by 
the same house, the same proportions 
and methods being used. We direct 
attention to our dyer’s comment. 

In recipe 184 is used a dye known as 
Acid Black 5535, sold by Read Holli 
day & Sons, New York, for producing 
a black on worsted yarn. We have 
already shown the effect of Acid 
Black 5534, for producing another 
shade of black. 5535 gives more of a 
jet black than 5524. We also show 
for the same house, in recipe 186, a 
black on worsted yarn, produced from 
Naphthol Black 4 B. It will be no 
ticed that the treatment is the same in 
both recipes. These blacks are fast to 
light, washing, ete 

In recipe 188 is to be seen an inte 
esting combination of Columbia Black 
FB, Wool Black P, and Guinea Vio 
let 4 B, for a black on shoddy cloth, 
the dyes being procured from the New 
York & Boston Dyewood Co., New 
York. Columbia Black IF B has been 
before manufacturers for about 
eighteen months, and is a direct prod 
uct, equal in strength and in intensity 
to Columbia Black B, and is suitable 
for producing a direct black on cotton. 
It is readily soluble, and dyes extreme 
ly level shades, and is distinguished 
by its great fastness against acids. 
The dye possesses so creat an affinity 
for cotton, that even for the deepest 
blucks, a comparatively small amount 
of Glauber’s Salt sutlices. In union 
material. where this dye is used, the 
wool is not colored redder, but the 
saine shade as the cotton Wool 
Black B requires very little acid in 
dyeing. An excess is liable to cause 
a too rapid fixation on the fiber, and 
may occasion a number of difficulties, 
such as uneven dyeing, incomplete 
penetration of the fabric, ete. If the 
coloring matter is correctly applied, 
such faults are excluded, and a black 
is then obtained which has found 
favor, on account of the beauty of its 
shade. This dye can also be used 
without acid, i. e., with Glauber’s 
Salt, alone, as noted in this recipe. It 
then behaves similarly to the sub 
stantive cotton dyes on wool. Guinea 
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Violet 4 B has been before manufac 
turers for the last two years, and has 
met with popular use. It has valuable 
properties, and when dyed on wool in 
aun acid bath, yields brilliant blue vio 
lei colorings, distinguished for their 
purity and intensity. It gives level 
shades, and may be used in combina 
tion with other even-dyeing acid 
colors. The chief advantage of this 
dye lies in its fastness against alka 
lies, and withstands strong milling 
We think we have shown an attrac 
tive combination in these yes meet 
ing a decided want on the part of 
manufacturers 

in recipe 191, we have a dark blue 
on cotton yarn, from Direct Indigo 
Blue BN, procured from A. Klipstein 
& Co., New York. In a former recipe, 
we used another brand of this dye, for 
a light blue on cotton yarn. This dye 
gives a dark red indigo shade. It may 
be used on cotton, wool and silk. and 
mixtures of the same. It may also be 
used in calico printing. It may be 
used in one, as in the present recipe, 
or in two baths, the latter’ being 


topped off with bichromate of potash; 


or, it may be used in three baths, by 
diazotizing It is fast to acids, alka 
lies, and sulphur lis fastness to 


light is the same as most other direct 


«Ly estuils 


The Manufacture and Applications of 
Lactic Acid. 


The lactic acid industry dates back 
about twenty years, when Mr. Avery 
began his investigation, which re 
sulted in the process which he cov 
ered from 1881 to 1885 by American 
and foreign patents. The production 
of lactic acid on a large seale by fer- 
inentation is interesting because it 
employs micro-organisms to split up 
the glucose molecule into two mole 
cules of ethylidene lactic acid. The 
micro-organism that does this work 
is well known as the bacillus acidi lac- 
tici. ‘This bacillus has been described 
variously. ‘The bacillus which does 
the work in a highly nitrogenous sac 
charine solution is a large species. Its 
form is a double truncated cone, aver- 


uging in length 2 to 2% mm., and 
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about 1 nim. in diameter. It has the 
tendency of all lactic bacteria to link 
itself together in pairs or short chains, 
The most abundant lactic bacteria in 
sour milk are only .8 mm. long, but 
a little thicker in proportion than 
those found in saccharine solutions. 

The manufacture of lactic acid has 
three divisions—the preparation of the 
saccharine solution, the fermentation, 
the conversion of the fermented liquor 
into commercial lactic acid. The 
source from which the saccharine solu 
tion is obtained is not important. The 
location of the factory determines the 
raw waterial that can furnish a glu- 
cose liquor most cheaply. The propor- 
tional composition of the saccharine 
solution is very important. 

For compiete decomposition the sac- 
charine solution should not vary be 
tween thel imit 1.05 to 1.075 sp. gr., for 
technical reasons the higher density 
is preferable. A solution of that dens- 
ity will contain from 7% to 11 per 
cent. of saccharine matter. It is not 
essential to have all the saccharine 
matter in the form of grape sugar. In 
fact, it seems to be advantageous to 
have i0 to 15 per cent. of it as cane- 
sugar, which becoming inverted in the 
process, furnishes fresh material, as it 
were, for the ferment. To do its work 
thoroughly, the lactic bacillus needs 
be weil nourished by nitrogenous mat- 
ter. The imost convenient form for 
this nitrogenous material is as it 
comes from vegetable life, as ex- 
tracted, for instance, from bran by the 
action of boiling water and dilute 
acid. The amount of nitrogenous ma- 
terial should be at least 8 per cent. of 
the saccharine constituents. By nitro- 
genous matter, a body of substantially 
the composition of albumin containing 
15 to 20 per cent. of nitrogen in com 
plex form is assumed. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say the 
total nitrogen should be nearly 2 per 
cent. of the saccharine material, and 
preferably combined with carbon. If 
a mineral food, in place of vegetable 
or animal matter, is to be employed, 
ammonia salts should be in larger 
proportion than nitrates. A low per- 


centage of phosphates will suffice, and 
the presence of much potassium does 
not seein to be esential. 

The requisite saccharine solution 
made up and boiled for at least an 
hour, to make sure of sterilization, is 
conveyed into the fermentation tank. 
There it is rapidly cooled to 55° C., or 
lower, not going below 45°, and im- 
pregnated. lImpregnation takes place 
at a higher temperature than observ- 
ers have generally stated, a peculiar- 
ity perhaps arising from the large 
scale at which the work-is carried on. 

In continuous manufacture, the fer- 
mept solutions are impregnated from 
a preceding ferment liquor, in which 
a lively fermentation is in progress. 
Decided advantage is obtained by us- 
ing a generous amount of such liquor; 
20 per cent. is not too much. [Tor an 
original impregnation, lactic bacteria 
must be obtained from an outside 
source. For this purpose, milk that 
has been allowed to stand at a tem- 
perature of 45° until slightly sour is 
preferred. If the milk is allowed to 
sour too long, before using as an im- 
pregnating fluid, a tendency is shown 
for butyric baccilli to develop. This 
saine objection is true if rotten cheese 
is used. 

Should the saccharine solution be al- 
lowed to ferment spontaneously, the 
developments which take place are 
very uncertain, and cannot be de- 
pended upon. The best original im- 
pregnation was obtained in the follow- 
ing manner: A pure culture of the 
lactic bacillus was obtained from the 
bacteria in a ferment tank, and pre- 
served. VPreviously sterilized milk 
was impregnated from this culture, 
and kept under pure culture condi- 
tions for a day, and then used with 
noticeable advantage over the spon- 
taneously soured milk. 

The impregnation accomplished in 
the saccharine solution, which should 
be neutral or faintly acid, the main 
process in the manufacture of lactic 
acid is begun. For economical pro- 
duction, over 90 per cent. of the glu 
cose must be converted into lactic 


acid. Any unconverted glucose works 
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of material, but also making the re- 
sultant lactic acid liable to subsequent 
decompositions. As the fermentation 
progresses, the solution must be neu- 
tralized with milk of lime, or chalk in 
suspension. The limits of acidity in 
which lactic bacteria are healthy are 
rigidly confined between 0.02 and 0.5 
of 1 per cent. Keeping the acidity of 
the fermentation between these limits 
s the main preventative against buty 
ric fermentation, as the regulating of 
the temperature is the preventative 
against alcoholic fermentation. If the 
fermenting solution is over-neutral 
zed, the butyric ferment will at once 
begin to act, and once active is very 
difficult to control. It is the great 
enely to the lactic fermentation, de- 
stroying the lactic acid that has been 
made, and devouring new quantites as 
fast as they can be produced. In four 
hours one-third of the lactic acid may 
be destroyed by the butyric bacillus. 
Anti-ferments cannot be used with 
much safety in lactic fermentation. 
The lactic bacillus is more susceptible 
than other ferments, and is killed, 
while others are only stagnated. Mus- 
isrd seed oil appears to be the only 
exception. This has apparently a 
deadening effect on butyric fermenta 
tion, With no serious effect on the lac 
lic fermentation. The lactic fermen- 
tution is best completed in from three 
io six days, although its life may be 
prolonged up to a fortnight. Any pro 
longation of life is attended with the 
danger of butyric invasion. When the 
fermentation is ended, the liquor must 
be heated shurply to kill all bacteria 
ind spores, and prevent subsequent 
fermentation. The fermented liquor, 
hich is now a solution of calcium 
lactate, with a multitude of dead lac 
bacteria floating in it, is filtered 
and evaporated. If a pure lactic acid 
lesired, the calcium lactate is al- 
lowed to crystallize, and purified by 
repeated crystalization. For a com 
hiercial lactic acid, decomposition by 
sulphburie acid of the dense une rystal 
lized solution of calcium lactate gives 


acid of suticient purity. The freed 
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a double injury, not only being a loss 


acid obtained from this decomposition 
is further concentrated to such 
strength as the market demands. In 
evaporating free lactic acid there is 
danger of forming lactic anhydride. 
it is possible to have conditions such, 
that the longer evaporation takes 
place, the less percentage of lactic 
acid is obtained. In concentrated sol- 
utions, very little lactic acid is lost by 
volatilization. In dilute solutions 
inuech acid may be mechanically car- 
ried away with steam, especially if a 
biast is used. A fifty per cent. solu- 
tion is about as concentrated as it is 
econoipical to manufacture. This ap- 
pears on the market as a syrupy li- 
juid with more or less brown color, 
and a specific gravity of 1.20, and con- 
taius about 7 per cent. lactic anhy- 
dride. 

The applications of lactic acid to- 
day, while limited, are increasing. 
The majority of all that is produced is 
used by the woolen dyer as an assis- 
laut in mordanting with potassium 
bichromate. The advantages claimed 
for lactic acid in comparison with tar- 
taric and oxalic acids are greater re- 
ducing power, greater solubility of it- 
self and its salts, and less corrosive 
action. The first claimed advantage, 
the great reducing power of lactie acid 
towards chromium salts and chromic 
ucid, is generally admitted in compari- 
son with oxalic acid, and also in the 
case of tartaric acid, although the fact 
that tartaric acid reduces chromium 
salts more quickly has led to some dis 
cussion. Admitted that lactic acid 
has the greater reducing power, the 
value of this property in the dye bath 
is not yet absolute, as with many col- 
oring matters the author does not find 
that the best results are obtained with 
chromium reduced to its lowest terms. 
Yet, if lactic acid does the most eco 
nomical reducing, it is but a question 
of correct proportioning of the recipe, 
to obtain the desired shade at the low- 
est cost. The second and third ad 
vantages—greater solubility and less 
corrosive action—are unquestioned. In 
i894 the dye houses of the United 


States and Canada used about 400,000 
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pounds lactic acid, while none was 
used in England or Europe; in 1895 
there was a consumption in the States 
and Canada of 1,000,000 pounds, and a 
foreigu consumption of 500,000 pounds; 
in 1896 the home consumption was 
1,200,000 pounds, and the foreign 
1,000,000 pounds. 

Lactic acid is used to a very limited 
extent in the calico printing industry. 
Some disharge effects can be obtained 
advantageously with it. In- most in- 
stances, however, the hygroscopic na- 
ture of the acid is injurious in its ef- 
fect on colors which have to be 
steamed. Next to the woolen indus- 
try, the most important applications 
for lactic acid is in the preparation of 
hides for tanning.—[A. A. Claflin in 
Jour. Soc. Chem, Ind. ] 


Ruts. 


Ruts, not “rats! That impatient 
and uncivil expression of low opera 


scorn I have no manner of use for, 


but “ruts.” They are easy enough got 
ten into by all men; and I regret to 
say that dyers are no exception, nor 
have any exemption. System is lauda 
ble; not alone expedient, but indispen 
sable; and routine of some kind posi 
tively necessary, now and evermore, 
while the age lasts. There is wisdom 
and economy of movements, and of 
mind and muscle, in a certain mens 
ure, in settling down into well-de 
fined and fully recognized and utilized 
grooves: but ruts are grooves run 
down too deeply for prudence, and be 
reft of every apology for usefulness. 
They are begotten of many ills, having 
their sources, often in ill-health, in 
discouragements, in difficulties, in mis- 
understandings, and last, but not 
least, nor most seldom, in sullen apa- 
thy, irresponsible slackness, careless 
ness, or sheer unadulterated and half 
admitted laziness. We dyers never 
need to be more on our guard against 
dropping into the snare, than when 
everything is moving along in the 
room without break or jar. 

These are the ordinary occasious 


when a man degenerates for the time 
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being into a mere mechanical and 
rule-o’-thumb automaton. All this is 
the natural outcome of that subtle 
mental, and, shall I add, moral, laxity 
and inertia, which though mostly in- 
scrutable, as it is debasing, we at 
times, with a start, discover to be 
creeping spider-like over all our work 
and faculties. Frankly interrogated, 
it confesses to having attained perfec- 
tion in methods, appliances, acces- 
sories and in results. To the ambi- 
tious, every one, whether plodder or 
genius, comes at times the maddening 
consciousness of that vague, evasive 
self-gratulation and complacency, 
which in the long run leads only into 
idle cessation from progress first; 
then, ultimately, into retrogression, al- 
together unconsciously though it be to 
ourselves. 

Let us be on the alert against ruts, 
an enemy hardly as yet on the list, 
with many of us. Let the roadbed of 
principles governing our daily labor 
be to our own inner apprehension so 
solidly laid and counted on, that dan 
ger in this direction shall be as fully 
as may be provided against. Wet us 
keep before us an unswerving deter- 
mination to do our very best, so far as 
is permitted us, in spite of all set- 
backs and every contrary persuasion 
through mental and physicial indis- 
position. 

Often, as | am about to weigh up 
the dyes for a lot of brown, slate, 
green, blue, or it may be, only a black, 
it comes to me, gently, ,inquiring 
whether, with the materials at my 
command, and within the limits of ex- 
pense, etc., imposed upon me by those 
in authority, (and who, alas, not infre- 
quently are themselves destitute of 
accurate knowledge or even concern 
about these matters), | am making the 
wisest and, in every sense, best avail- 
able selection and combination of ‘n- 
gredients. I am aware that, read- 
ing this, a feeling of incredulity may 
pass over some faces, possibly a sneer 
akin to poor George Eliot’s scoff at 
“other-wordliness,” for the men of cur 
time are for the most part oblivious to 
all save the things that can be felt 
and seen. J. C. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to text#le matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely us possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are espech lly iwvited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Ali inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, «ot for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Machine for Hemstiteching. 





Editor Textile World 


{ am interested in the manufacture of 
hemstitched handkerchiefs, and desire to 
know the best machine to do the work, 
for exportation. 

New Jersey. fe: 





We have replied by mail, giving infor 
mation 


Cotton Swe: pings. 





Editor Textile World 


I desire to inquire, at the suggestion of 
the editor of the Textile Manufacturer, 
Manchester, England, whether the 
sweepings from American cotton mills 
are used solely and exclusively in paper 
mills; and, if not, to what use or uses 
they are put? 

Lancashire, England. J. W. R. 


Waste material of this kind is chiefly 
used in the manufacture of paper, and 
for filling for carpet linings. This quality 
of sweepings commands about % to 1% 
cents per pound. There are some quali 
ties of sweepings of a better grade com- 
manding a higher price, used for an in- 
ferior batting. 


Blanket Binding. 





Eaitor Texti/e World: 

We want a machine for putting cotton 
binding on blankets. Kindly give us 
name and location of manufacturer of 
such, and greatly oblige, Yours truly, 

Nov. 20, 1897. W. Woolen Mills. 

We would refer you to the classified 
index of the Textile World, also have an- 
swered you by mail. 





Duration of Forvign Patents. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you kindly inform me for how long 
a time a patent is granted in France? 
Also, if a Frenchman, while in France 
securing a French patent on a machine 
October 3, 188, and then patenting the 
same invention in the United States, 
January 30, 1880, when would the United 
States patent run out? 

Massachusetts. A. B. 


Patents are valid in France for 5, 10 
and 15 years, for which the following 
fees are charged for each patent: 500 


franes for a five-year patent; 1,000 francs 
for a ten-year patent; and 1,500 francs 
for a 15-year patent, which fees are pay- 
able in annual sums of 100 francs on each 
patent. Fifteen years is the maximum 
duration of a patent, unless prolonged by 
a special act of legislation, not to ex- 
ceed fifteen additional years. 

The United States law concerning pat- 
ents is that every patent granted for an 
invention, which has been previously 
patented in a foreign country, shall be so 
limited as to expire at the same time 
with the foreign patent; but, in no case, 
shall it be in force more than 17 years. 


Book on Short Stapled Cotton. 





Editor Textile World: 


Do you know of a work that treats 
fully of the manipulation of very short 
stapled cotton, say one-half to three-inch 
staple? 

Massachusetts. xX. 


There is no work that is devoted ex- 
clusively to this subject, but it is covered, 
more or less satisfactorily, in the follow- 
ing works: “Student's Cotton Spinning,”’ 
third edition, by Joseph Nasmith; ‘‘Cot- 
ton Spinning,” by W. 8S. Taggart (two 
volumes have been published, others to 
follow). 


Book on Cotton Designing. 





Editor Textile World: 


I want a good book that will give me 
information concerning the care and 
operation of dobbies, on cotton goods. 

Conn. J. T 


The book that will exactly cover this 
subject is one on “Cotton Weaving and 
Designing,’" by Jno. T. Taylor. This 
work takes up the preparatory processes, 
dobby and jacquard weaving, leno weav- 
ing, principles of designing as applied to 
cotton fabrics, textile calculation, etc. 
It is a book worth having. It is an 8vo. 
volume of 293 pages. 


Mercerizing. 


Editor Textile World: 

The subject of mercerizing is one of 
considerable interest to manufacturers of 
cotton yarn and goods. I am a subscriber 
to your very interesting magazine, and 
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desire brief information concerning this 
matter. 
Massachusetts. B. 


We give elsewhere in this issue a copy 
of the original patent granted to John 
Mercer, in 1850. A valuable paper on this 
subject was communicated to the Chem- 
ical Society, London, in 18683, by Walter 
Crum, who stated that if an unripe and 
perfectly flat cotton fiber is subjected to 
the mercerizing process, it at once as- 
sumes a round form, like ripe cotton, dif- 
fering from the latter, however, in being 
more cylindrical, and in having a larger 
aperture in the centre. Prof. Crum made 
the suggestion, as not being improbable, 
that by the natural process of ripening 
an effect is produced similar in character 
to that which is given to the unripe fiber 
by artificial means. Mr. Mercer's dis- 
covery demonstrated that strong alkaline 
solutions of about 50° Tw., did not injure, 
but strengthened the cotton fiber. Weak 
solutions, however, made the fiber ten- 
der, especially if subjected to a boiling 
temperature. In the process of merceri- 
zation, which is understood to mean the 
subjecting of fibers of fabrics to the ac- 
tion of strong caustic soda, three import 
ant changes occur in the fiber, by which 
it becomes stronger, acquires increased 
attraction for dyes, and is made finer 
The objection to this process has been its 


cost. 


Ramie. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give us the names of dealers 
in ramie? 

Georgia. Ww. A C. 


We have replied by mail. 


Book on Finishing Woolens. 


Editor Textile World 

Can you recommend to me a good book 
on finishing wool and worsted piece 
goods? 

Massachusetts. oO. W. 
There is no book on this subject, alone 
It is treated upon in chapters of works 
devoted to the manufacture of woolens 
We would suggest consulting the follow- 
ing books: “‘Dyeing of Textile Fabrics,”’ 
by J. J. Hummel (dyeing of piece goods 
being a part of the finishing process); 
“Woolen and Worsted Manufacture,’ by 
Roberts Beaumont; ‘‘Woolen Superin- 

tendent’s Guide,”’ by C. Greene. 


Hoechst Colors. 





Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly inform us who are the 
agents for the Hoechst colors? We have 
seen your notice of their Alizarine Blue 





F, and we would like to get further in- 
formation about it. 
Canada. h & 


The agents of these colors are Victor 
Koechl & Co., 79 Murray 8t., New York 


Book on Twisting, Slashing, ete. 





Editor Textile World 

Can you tell me if there is any book 
on twisting, slashing, warping and web 
drawing? 

Connecticut. 2. = 
There is no book treating solely of this 
subject. We would suggest getting the 
following book: “Cotton Manufacturing 
by C. P. Brooks, a small 8vo. volume, of 
lid pages 


Horse Power of Vertical Boilers. 


Editor Textile World: 
Will you please figure out the horse 
power of a vertical boiler. Cc. H. MW 


Take for example a Corliss vertical 
boiler, 7 feet in diameter; 268 tubes, 2 
inch by 13 foot; fire pot 6% feet in diam 
eter and 4 feet 7 inches in height; two 
furnace doors 24 by 18 inches each. 

First find the heating surface of the 
tubes 3.14146 X 2 & (13 12) K 268 + 144 

1824 sq. ft. 

Next find the heating surface of fire 
pot 3.1416 KX 6% X 4 7-12 = 93.6 sq. ft. 
Heating surface of lower tube sheet 

6% X 6% X .7854 = 33.1 sq. ft. 


Gh. Oe WE “ascronseccns sq. ft. 1824.0 
Area of fire pot evens sq. ft 93.6 
Area of lower tube sheet ... sq. ft. 33.1 
MD -scudd peeaehesasateneaes : 1950.7 
Space taken up by tubes in lower tube 
sheet sesekhebaseeelsensesiies sq. ft. 7.2 
Space taken up by furnace doors 
Soabo sds iplcneuneeHessarbatene’s sq. ft. 6.0 
Total 13.2 





Subtracting 13.2 from 1950.7 gives a net 
total heating surface of 1937.5 sq. feet, 
which divided by 14, the number of sq. ft 
allowed per horse power, gives the rated 
capacity as 138.3 horse power. In this 
type of boiler the steam is slightly 
superheated, so the tube area above the 
water line is reckoned as heating sur- 
face. 





Setting Eecentric. 


Editor Textile World 
Please tell me how to set an eccentric 
in advance of the crank, and how much. 
Harlem, N. Y. A Fireman. 


Place the engine on the centre; revolve 
the eccentric on the shaft, in the direc- 
tion the engine is to run, until the steam 
valve nearest the piston has the proper 
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lead. Place on the opposite centre and use. What I would like to know is, if in 
see if the valve opening, or lead, is the connection with wool washing, it can he 

. : , used economically, and to advantage in 
same. If not, equalize by moving it one- all processes of spinning, afterward; if it 
half the distance it is out, lengthening can be applied to skein yarn in an eco- 
or shortening the eccentric rod, as the nomical way, and also if applied to other 


wool or yarns, the same would be bene- 

cuse May require. fited, or otherwise, in process of dyeing, 
eee es Ret bas ifterward. In other words, would it Lay, 

or does it pay? I have seen stock of Ger- 
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Governor. man make that I thought -had been 

treated in this way, and judge that its 

— cost has been reduced to a basis in Ger- 

Editor Textile World many sufficient to offer no objection to 

Please tell me how to find the right its use If you can put me in the way 

speed of a governor, the speed of the en of obtaining information on this subject, 

gine being 80 revolutions per minute. The [ shall be under obligations to you. 

pulley on engine shaft is 12 inches in di Rhode Island. R. 


~ 


ameter. What must be the size pulley or 
“ “rnor on Corliss engine ; | 
“Chicago ll Old Subscriber Our information concerning the use of 


Re 


— this material in Germany is that it is em- 


Chas. H. Haswell gives the following ployed there in large quantities by 
To compute the number of revolutions of woolen mills, in fact, that for the better 
a ball governor per minute, to maintain jualities of wool all other processes seem 
balls at any given height to have been dropped in favor of the per- 
Is Ji revolntions iH repre-eniing oxide treatment With reference to the 


‘ : _ ost this has been. materially reduced 
vertical height in inches between . ce 


1 f ball nd point f their u principally through the larger knowledge 
plane o yi ; ane po s Oo 1¢ sus 


wcquired by the mills of how to prepare 


yension. . 
' Vs the goods for the bleach bath, after 


kxampl If the rise of bal in a gov ; 
] } t ur the r mber which t very mall percentage of per 
ernor is 10 inches, wha ‘ } iu : ; 


; luti mi ta? oxide of sodium, even as low as one per 
‘ revolutions per ninute " 
phen cent. of the amount of goods, has given 





1-8 J \ = 9.3 reve |. tions the best satisfaction. This would mean 
Starting with the number of revolu that the material could be bleached to a 
{ tions of governor, work toward the en better white than can be done with dny 
gine shaft through the bevel gear and other process, at the same time retaining 
pinion (using the number of teeth in the bleach thus given, at a cost of about 
stead of diameter). and find the speed of #0 cents per 100 lbs. of wool. We would 
governor pulley by any of the well uggeest writing to the Roessler & Hass- 
known rules. In the same manner find lacher Chemical Co., 100 William St., New 
the size of governor pulley York 
Cocus Fiber. Book on Worsted Combing. 
; Editor Textile World 
We have an inquiry for fish lines made Editor Textile World 
of cocus fiber for the Russian market Will you please recommend a book on 
We have never heard of cocus fiber ind worsted combing? 
do not know what it is, or where it n New Hampshire. J. EB. H 
be obtained. Can you give us any infor 
mation on the subject, especially as_ to ; 
where it can be obtained, and the market rhe book for our correspondent to get 
value Fisiu LIne. i Spinning Woolen and Worsted,” by 


W. S. B. McLaren. Price $2.00. 


q In regard to cocus fiber, we have in i 1 ‘ 
f this country no fiber by that name. Co 
coanut fiber is what is probably meant Childred’s Underwear. 


as “‘cocus” is the Russian word for cocoa 








nut. In Russia, fish line and nets for Editor Textile World 
sturgeon are made of horse hair, and this Will you piease favor me by giving the 
? fiber, we presume, is designed to take co eo measurement for children’s vests 
1 und drawers? 
the place of the horse hair line It can Now York. IM. 
3 be procured, we believe, from Jos. Wild 
- - 
d c = as St., New York ind we ‘ 
; See aa i tee ae as ” "pee The following are the measurements for 
y ‘Os e e neighborhood 
} believe the cost to be in i thie atttcinnman Gis 
, of 6 or 7 cents per pound. 
Viesrs. 
P ai - 1ye Bust. Length. 
q ’ 2 years 20 inches 16 tncues 
4 : Sodium pet ep : 
Peroxide of So . 3“ to Syears 22 * ane 
5 ry t ) 7 Lt) 21 “ 20 “ 
Editor Textile World 7 4 to 9 * 2 99 
Your article in the November issue on Qo « “ “ : ’ 
“Bleaching with Peroxide of Sodium, 4 to . 28 | ies 
interested me very much. I have in a to13 “ 30 « 2% 
quired into this subject at different times is tol5s “ 32 oy 
but never have been able to learn that over 15 ves ; “ . - 
é jts use was economical enough for our youty a4 30 ' 


> ——- 2 O8 a ee re rt ne 
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DRAWERS. 
Age. Waist. Rise. In-seam. Width. 
Sto Syears 20 ll 18 32 
we 7 * 22 12 19 34 
5s Bis 24 124 20 36 
Stoll “ 26 13 22 8x 
lito1s “ 28 14 24 40 
wtol “* 30 144 26 2 
15 ” 82 15 28 44 





New Pablicaiions. 


Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing-—-By Hugh Monile, Jr. Man 
chester, England: Abel Heywood & Son 
56 Oldham Street. 63 pages. Lllustrated 
Price $1.00. The author of this work is 
well known as the author of ‘‘Cotton and 
the Cotton Fiber,’’ etc., and editor of the 
Indian Textile Journal, Bombay. This is 
intended to be a complete practical work 
dealing with everything relating to the 
modern processes of sizing, and takes up 
such subjects as sizing ingredients 
(flours, softeners, deliquescent sub 
stances); size preparations (chloride of 
zinc, whitening materials, percentage of 
size, etc.); fermentation; mixing; con- 
struction of slasher sizing machine 
working of the machine; parts of the 
slasher machine; definition of technical 
terms; calculation, etc. 


Cassier’s Magazine—for November 

Published by the Cassier’s Magazine 
Co., World Building, New York. This 
number fully sustains the reputation of 
the magazine for the excellence of its 
articles and typographical effect The 
following are some of the leading articles 
in the contents: Geological Knowledge in 
Mining—-pluck, energy, and observation, 
vs. luck, with nine illustrations; Dis- 
charging and Storing Grain at British 
Ports—a description of machinery, equip- 
ment and warehouses, with seventeen 
illustrations; The City of the Future 
what water power and electricity will ac- 
complish; The Compound Locomotive in 
the United States—its present status and 
its possibilities, with twenty-five illustra- 
tions; Systematic Boiler Construction 
an example of modern methods of manu- 
facturing, with thirteen illustrations 
High Temperatures Aboard Ship—engine 
and fire room horrors on an American 
monitor, with four illustrations 


Labor Bulletin—for October. Published 
by the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, Boston, Mass. This bulletin of 32 
pages has among the subjects treated 
the following: Wages Under Contracts 
for Public Work; the Baltimore and Ohio 
Relief Department, and Attitude of the 
Employees as Regards the System. 


Robinsonian 5, 6, 7 and 8 Per Cent. In- 
terest Book—By J. Watts Robinson, 

4 Sparhawk St., Boston, Mass. Price 
$5.00. The author of this work is a grad- 
uate of the U. 8S. Military Academy, and 
well known as the author and publisher 
of several reference books for banks, 
merchants, factories, etc. This book is 
computed on the basis of 360 days to the 
year. Tables are added giving the inter- 
est on daily balances on 365 days basis. 
The work is constructed on a plan that 
has pdeen found to be the very best for 
quick and easy reference. Its arrange- 
ment is original and unique, there being 
no extended columns to be traced up and 
down, the interest being found at once 
within the scope of the eye. It gives in- 
terest at one time for any number of 
days, or months and days combined. It 
gives the exact interest on any amount, 


WORLD 


no matter how large. Interest at any 
possible rate is found, by the simplest 
process, from one or other of the rates 
given. It is arranged for averaging ac 
counts by the quickest and easiest pro- 
cess. It is the best indexed book in exist- 
ence. aa 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for November, 1897. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. $%.00per year. In this num- 
ber, the series of articles on ‘‘Taxation,"’ 
by David A. Wells, is continued, it being 
one of the most useful, and perhaps the 
most interesting of the chapters in the 
series. It deals with the important and 
difficult question of the taxation of per 
sonal property The article on “Scientific 
Researches in Australia,’’ describing the 
“great service rendered to science by Dr 
Semon's investigations, contains many 
new facts about the manners and cus- 
toms of the Australian aborigines, and is 
profusely illustrated. Among the other 
articles may be mentioned the following 


“Racial Geography of Germany: “Ex 
pert Testimony in the fering-Sea Con 
troversy;’ “‘Archaeology and the Antigq 


uity of Man: “‘An Experiment in Citi 
zen Training.”’ 


The Livine Age—Published by the Liv- 
ing Age Publishing Co soston 
Mass. This magazine has long main 
tained a conspicuous position in the cur- 
rent literature of the day. It is pub 
lished weekly, and during the past year 
special measures have been taken to in 
crease its value. It has just commenced 
the publication of a new serial story, en 
titled ““‘With All Her Heart,”’ translated 
from the French of M. Rene Bazin 


Quarterly Journal of Economics—for 

October, 1897. Boston: George Hi 
Ellis. This is the first number of the 
twelfth volume of this journal, published 
for Harvard University, and edited by 
such well-known political economists as 
Professors I’. W. Taussig, C. F. Dunbar 
and W. J. Ashley. The contents of this 
number are as follows: The National 
Banking System; Charity and Progress 
= variff Act of 1897. The article that 
should attract the especial attention of 
our readers is the one by F. W. Taussig 
on the Tariff Act of 1897. 


Robertson's Grate Bar—J. E. Robert 
son & Sons, 204 Fulton St., New York 
have issued a pamphlet on their shaking 
and dumping grate bar. The pamphlet is 
illustrated, showing the most important 
features of the construction of this bar 
Among the illustrations to be seen are 
views of the coal saving devices manu- 
factured by this concern. Nearly seven 
years’ use under conditions of unusual 
severity, this grate bar has demonstrated 
its efficiency and durability. Recent 
changes in its design tending to give it 
greater strength, enables the firm to 
promise even more satisfaction in the 
future. 


Technical Education—The Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manu 
factures and Commerce, John St., Adel 
phi, London, W.C., England, has just piub- 
lished a report of the proceedings of the 
late international congress, on technical 
education, held in London, last June 
The report covers 307 sextodecimo pages. 
Among the papers reported may be men 
tioned the following: Relations existing 
tjetween the Teaching of Pure Chemistry 
and Applied Chemistry; Teaching of 
Chemistry in Evening Continuation 
Schools; Theory and Practice in Trade 
Teaching; Training of Technical Teach- 
ers; Work of the City and Guilds Central 
Technical College; A German Technical 
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College from an English Point of View; 
The Teaching of Drawing in Schools in 
Connection with Technical and Commer- 
cial Education. 


Diaminogene Blue—William J. Mathe- 
son & Co., New York, have issued a 
very handsome catalogue, with colored 
samples -‘tyed with their patented Diami- 
nogene Blue. ‘The patterns are colored by 
this dye, alone, and in combination with 
Diamine Azo Blue, as a substitute fer 
Indigo in cotton and linen dyeing. 


The Application of Substantive Cotton 
Colors in the Dyeing of Union Fab- 
rics. This is the title of a very hand- 
somely gottem up catalogue, representing 
cotton substantive colors, sold by the 
New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 5 
Beekman St., New York. The one-bath 
method is used. The value of this publi- 
cation will be appreciated when it is con- 
sidered that thé continued increase in the 
application of the so-called substantive 
cotton dyes has produced a remarkable 
change in the methods of dyeing mixed 
wool and cotton fabrics. The object of 
this trade publication is to give a suc- 
cinet review of the various coloring ma‘*- 
ters, and to illustrate their behavior 
toward the fiber, by means of color 
patterns, 





Industrial News. 


—The M A. Furbush & Son Machine Co. 
of Philadelphia, have placed in the 
“Novelties Exhibition’’ at the Philadel- 
phia Bourse, opening October 15th and 
until December 15th, one of their new 
Murkland High Speed Ingrain Carpet 
Looms, running on the new ‘“Heald’”’ 
weave. The loom is operated by electric 
motor. 


T. C. Ashley & Co. have removed 
their dyestuff and chemical factory from 
Walpole, Mass., to South Boston. 


W. W. Hanna, vice-president of the 
Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., 135 N. Water 
Street, Philadelphia, has returned from 
his trip to Europe, and has brought 
a number of new and valuable dye- 
stuffs, which the firm will soon place 
upon the market. 


New Bedford, Mass., has appropriated 
$25,000 for the establishment of a textile 
school in this city, and all the formali- 
ties having been complied with, a grant 
of $25,000 will now be asked of the State. 


—There is some fear on the part of silk 
manufacturers in Paterson, N. J., that 
this city will lose some of its silk manu- 
facturing industry by its being trans- 
ferred to other parts of the country, and 
especially Pennsylvania. The reasons as- 
signed for this change of location are the 
labor laws of the State, which limit a 
week's work to 55 hours, and to the fre- 
quent labor troubles in the city, and the 
alleged failure of the authorities to fur- 
nish adequate police protection to the 
property and workmen of the silk manu- 
factories in times of strike. It is esti- 
mated that from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 
are invested in the silk manufacturing 
interests of the city. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., E. Berlin, 
Ct., has received a contract from the Col- 
lins Co., of Collinsville, Ct., for a large 
addition to their forge shop, to be built 
entirely of tron, in order to have it fire 
proof, no wood-work being used in the 
construction. This concern has also re- 
ceived a contract from Alex. Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., for two 
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fire-proof dyehouses, 50 ft. wide x 100 ft. 
long, built entirely of steel. It has also 
received the contract from the Newport 
News Ship-Building and Dry Dock Co., 
Newport News, Va., for the furnishing 
and erection of the steel supports of a 
crane that is to revolve on a turn-table, 
supported by a steel foundation about 20 
ft. high. The crane is to be used for the 
placing of engines and other heavy ma- 
chinery on vessels, etc. 


The Oneida Mills, Graham, N. C., 
which recently placed their entire order 
with the Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co., of Pawtucket, R. I., are 
now receiving large shipments, and will 
soon have their complete warp plant in 
operation The order consists. as al- 
ready stated in these columns. of Picking 
machinery. Revolving Flat Cards, FElec- 
trie Stop Motion Drawing Frames, Slub- 
bing. Intermediate and Roving Frames, 
and Warp Spinning Frames. 


The Cedartown Cotton Mfe Co., 
Cedartown ta., have placed their com- 
plete order for machinery for their large 
extension with the Howard & Bullough 
American Machine Co. of Pawtucket, 
i 2, 


\. 


Mr. Richard Eckersley, who is well 
known in the knit goods industry. has 
started a complete machine shop to build 
and do all kinds of repairing on hosiery 
and underwear machinery at American 
and York Streets, Philadelphia. On ac- 
count of being so well versed in all kinds 
of knitting machinery, he will be able to 
give effective attention to anything that 
may be entrusted to his care. We recom- 
mend Mr. Eckersley to the trade, and 
anybody desiring to have anything done 
in his particular line would do well in 
calling on him. 


Arthur Mueller, 754-760 Lexington Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has received the 
United States sole agency of the cele- 
brated F. Anton Ludwig Sons Hosierv 
Machine Works, makers of the full- 
fashioned automatic Cotton’s Patent 
hosiery and underwear power frames, 
made from one up to 24 sections at once, 
rip-top machines, circular and_ straight 
winders, loopers, seamers, etc. 


The Berlin Tron Bridge Co., E. Berlin, 
Ct.. have received the contract from J. 
& E. Stevens Co., Cromwell, Ct., for fur- 
nishing and erecting their new fire proof 
buildings for foundry purposes. The 
main portion of the building is 40x200 
feet. The trusses have a clear span. 
On the roof will be placed, at suitable in- 
tervals, ventilators, arranged with shut- 
ters, so that they can be readily opened 
and closed. The cupola platform and 
floor is built of steel framework, and 
covered with steel plates. All of the steel 
work entering into the construction of 
the building and annexes will be supplied 
by the Berlin Company. This company 
is also furnishing and erecting the steel 
work for the new boiler house, which is 
being erected by the Waterbury Buckle 
Co.. Waterbury, Ct. The roof of this 
house will be of corrugated iron, sup- 
ported on steel trusses. 


We have received from F. FE. Atteaux 
& Co., Boston, Mass.. a clock dial, on 
white wood. for use in the dyehouse, to 
indicate when the “kettle started to 
boil.””. It is a convenient thing to have in 
the dyehouse, and no doubt the firm 
would take pleasure in sending it to any 
dver who would take the trouble of writ- 
ing for it. 


Edward Jefferson, of Edward Jeffer- 
son & Bro., mill supplies, Philadelphia, 
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returned late in November from a six 
weeks’ trip to Halifax and Bradford, 
England. 


—John B. Burnley, dealer in shoddy and 
waste, Philadelphia, has removed his 
office from the second to the ground 
floor of his building, 41 Strawberry St. 


—The Maine Woolen Manufacturers’ 
club met for its annual session at Ban- 
gor, Me., Nov. 4, and discussed the status 
of manufacturing in the State. This or- 
ganization is conducted for the mutual 
benefit of the manufacturers of the State; 
they meet yearly for a general discussion 
of the trade and prices. The session was 
productive, of course, of no formal ac- 
tion, and the club took no step that was 
important enough for a public action by 
the press. Reports from various mills in- 
dicated a heavy business and full time. 
The following were present at the meet- 
ing: Lewis Anderson, Skowhegan; Chas. 
Hamlin, Bangor; Robt. Henderson, Madi- 
son; Geo. R. Anderson, Boston; T. W. 
Beattie, Old Town; Gordon Dobson, Pitts- 
field; H. C.: Fuller, Hartland; David R. 
Campbell, Jr., Sangerville; J. R. Pollock, 
Guilford; Henry Douglass, Guilford; 
James Hudson, Guilford; Ellis Jones, 
Newport. 


Five girls were arrested and brought 
to trial, in Philadelphia, for interfering 
with other girls who had been engaged to 
take their place in the mill. The inter- 
ference consisted in their pulling away 
the other girls from the door, and threat- 
ening them if they dared to go to work. 


Woolen and Worsted Overseers. 


The 15th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Woolen and Wor- 
sted Overseers met at the United States 
Hotel, Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 17, with 
G. F. Maguire, of Southbridge, in the 
chair. About fifty members were pres- 
ent. Fifteen applicants were elected to 
membership. 

The following officers were elected: 
Alfred E. Jones, of Holliston, president; 
Albert E. Jones, of Uxbridge, treasurer; 
G. W. Gerry, of East Rochester, N. H., 
first vice-president; Jacob F. Geb of 
Franklin, second vice-president; Herman 
Amback, third vice-president; trustees, J. 
0. Crowley, J. H. Pickford, F. H. Grai- 
chen; secretary of beneficiary depart- 
ment, George W. Burr, of New Rochelle, 
im A ‘ 

The committee appointed to look up the 
question of obtaining a charter for the 
incorporation of the association reported 
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Cotton. 





New Mililla. 

Arkansas, Fort Smith. A cotton mill 
will probably soon be built here with 
7,00 spindies. W. D. Cook of Mammoth 
Springs, Ark., and S. A. Williams, sec. of 
the Commercial League, Fort Smith, are 
the promoters. 


—Connecticut, Montville. An industry 
for making absorbent cotton for jewellers 
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that the cost of a charter would be con- 
siderable, and that other obstacles were 
found. The members decided to lay this 
matter on the table for the present. 





Herbert Wiswall, a prominent capital- 
ist of Boston, and treasurer of the Lanier 
Bleachery & Dye Works, at West Point, 
Ga., with offices in Boston, was found 
unconscious in a drug store in the Grand 
Opera House basement, Atlanta, Ga., 
Nov. 16. His head was badly injured in 
several places and his eyes frightfully 
bruised and discolored. Just how Mr. 
Wiswall received his wounds is a mys- 
tery. The detectives have no direct clew 
as to his assailants, but they are working 
hard on the case. It is an opinion that 
Wiswall was foully dealt with. He had 
7100 on his person. 


In printing with the acid or azo dye- 
stuffs, it is necessary, in most cases, to 
employ a little sulphuric or oxalic acid 
along with the lactic acid, as by itself it 
is rather a weak acid to fix this class of 
colors properly. By so doing, the 
stronger acid gives the printing paste 
greater acidity, while the lactic helps to 
give more level shades and a softer feel 
to the yarns. 


To waterproof serges it is recom- 
mended to first pass them through a hot 
soap bath, 4 oz. to the gallon, dry them 
and pass through a hot alum bath of 4 
oz. to the gallon, then finally dry. 


Since the institution of cotton mills at 
Shanghai, the wheelbarrow has been ex- 
tensively used as a passenger vehicle, es 
pecially for carrying work women to and 
from the mills. One man can wheel six 
women for a distance of about three 
miles, morning and evening, the charge 
being 1s. 5d. per month. The average 
earnings of a wheelbarrow-man are 
about §%4d. per day. About 4,000 licenses 
are issued monthly to the same number 
of wheelbarrows plying for hire in the 
streets of the foreign settlements at 
Shanghai, where, being under the muni 
cipal regulations, they are perhaps the 
best in China. Sometimes as many as 
fifty barrows may be seen in the streets, 
traveling one behind the other, each car- 
rying two barrels of English Voriland ce- 
ment and pushed by one man. Very fre- 
quently a load is carried on one side of 
the barrow only, and it is extraordinary 
to see a Chinaman skilfully balancing 
and propelling it. The upsets and acci- 
dents, too, are remarkably few, when it 
is considered that about 4,000 of these ye- 
hicles are in use in the streets in addition 
to a large traffic of other kinds. 
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and surgical use will be started in the 
building known as the old Bingham pa- 
per mill at Oakdale. 


—Georgia, Acworth. J. L. Lemon, R. 
B Walker. H. P. McLain and others are 
endeavoring to organize a company to 
build a cotton mill here, to cost $100,000. 


—*Georgia, Douglasville. The new cot- 
ton mills, which are to be known as the 
Great Western Cotton Mills, are now un- 
der way. S. Hale is manager and con- 
tractor for the building. Col. J. 8, James 
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is interested in this project, and it is ex- 
pected that the mill will be in operation 
soon after Jan. Ist. It is said that the 
capital stock is all subscribed for. 


*Georgia, Griffin. J. D. Boyd Mfg. Co. 
confirm the report that they are to manu 
facture cotton rope, twine and yarns. 
They are building a new structure, which 
they hope to occupy by the 15th of next 
January. They will employ 18 to 2 
operatives. 20, 36-inch cotton cards will 
be put in, and 1,000 spindles. Steam 
power. Their present capital is $50,000. 
J. D. Boyd, president; Douglas Boyd, 
treasurer; J. W. Mangham, general man- 
ager. They have not yet contracted for 
any part of the machinery, and expect to 
start with capacity of say 1,000 Ibs. per 
day. 


Georgia, Macon. The Rogers factory 
and the water power at Nelsons’ Falls 
have been sold to J. F. Hanson of Macon, 
H. H. Comer and John Flannery of Sa- 
vannah. The power plant brought $8,000, 
and the Rogers factory, with adjacent 
land and power, $11,000. It is reported 
that this power will be utilized shortly 
for cotton mills, and it is thought that a 
mill from Cordele and one from Macon 
will be moved here. 


*Georgia, Savannah. J. L. Whatley is 
interested in the plan of Samuel Hale for 
the erection of a large cotton mill plant 
here, to be known as the Chatham Cot- 
ton Mills. The proposed plant would 
have 15,000 spindles and 300 looms. The 
building proposed is 400x150 feet, two 
stories. Capital stock, $150,000. Mr. Hale 
is connected with the Dixie Mills at La- 
Grange, Ga. He is now superintending 
the erection of the Great Western Cotton 
Mills at Douglasville. 


—Georgia, Way Cross. Local capitalists 
are agitating the establishment of a cot- 
ton mill here. It is expected that most 
of the capital will be subscribed in the 
town. 


—*North Carolina, Bessemer City. The 
new mill, to be known as the Bessemer 
City Cotton Mills, will probably be 
started up next spring, employing about 
120 hands. It will have 5,000 spindles, and 
produce two and three ply yarns, 8s to 
2s. This company will have a capital 
stock of. $50,000. Pres. J. A. Smith; treas- 
urer, J. A. Pinchbeck. 


*South Carolina, Central. The Norris 
Cotton Mills Co. of this place have in- 
creased their capital stock to $150,000. 
The new plant is about ready to start. 


South Carolina, Columbia. The 
Elmwood Mfg. Co., in which the Mess. 
Monteith of Columbia, 8. C. are inter- 
ested has selected a site for the new mill, 
which will be of 10,000 spindle capacity, 
and operated by negro labor. It is un- 
derstood that the project is now assured, 
and that the building will be started 
soon. 


—*South Carolina, Clio. The Red Bluff 
Cotton Mills, recently incorporated here 
with capital of $50,000, president Alex. Mc- 
Rae, treasurer J. R. Mallonee, expect to 
heve their new plant started by Feb. 1, 
1898. Work on the structure is now under 
way. 75 to 100 operatives will be em- 
ployed. Yarns 20s to &s will be made. 
Number of spindles is 5,200. Water Power. 


South Carolina, Graniteville. The 
Warren Manufacturing Company inform 
us that they are now building their 
30,000-spindle mill one es to ant 
roduction May Ist, 898. They exnec 
ates to double their capacity. This 
company has a capital stock of $200,000. 
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President and treasurer. E. F. Verdery; 
secretary, W. N. Simons. The mill will 
be located at Warrenville, S. C., but the 
post office address in Graniteville. 


—Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Young 
Men’s Business League have undertaken 
to raise $50,000 for a cotton mill here, out- 
side capitalists to put in a like amount. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Alabama, Rock Mills. The Wehadkee 
Cotton Mills will put in 500 new spindles. 
They have at present 3,000 spindles and 75 
looms. 


—Georgia, Augusta. Clark & Co., pro- 
prietors of the Globe Cotton Mills, inform 
us that they expect to add 1,000 spindles. 


—Georgia, Griffin. The Kincaid Mfg. 
Co. will possibly make additions next 
year, although nothing definite has been 
decided. 


—Georgia, Poulan. The Aberdeen Cot- 
ton Mills will be enlarged, by putting in 
ea of cards and spindles to corres- 
pond, 


—Georgia, Toonigh. E. A. Fincher has 
put in machinery which will enable him 
to produce 100 feet of rope daily. 


—Kentucky, Louisville. The Louisville 
Cotton Mills have purchased 4,000 spindles 
and other necessary machinery. 


—Louisana, New Orleans. From 50 to 
100 new looms will soon be added to the 
plant of the Maginnis Cotton Mills. 
The plant has at present 40,752 spindles 
and 1,166 looms. 


—Mississippi, Meridan. The Meridan 
Cotton Mills are reported as contemplat- 
ing adding 200 more looms. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. The Cordis 
Mills will build a new dye house of brick, 
located near the north end of the main 
building. They are now at work on the 
new storehouse, which will soon be com- 
pleted. 


~-Massachusetts, No. Abington. A. 
Woodward, now manufacturing elastic 
goring, has put in three new weaving 
machines, for the manufacture of narrow 
web goods. 


—New Hampshire, Claremont. The 
Monadnock Cotton Mills are adding 80 
new Mason looms. 


—North Carolina, Albermarle. The 
Efird Mfg. Co. are reported ‘as to double 
the capacity of their plant early next 
year. 


—North Carolina, Charlotte. The Ada 
Cotton Mills will add 1,536 Whitin twister 
spindles, and are now building an addi- 
ticn 5Ux75 to accomodate them. They ex- 
pect to have this enlargement in opera- 
tion before January Ist. 


—North Carolina, Cherryville. The 
Cherryville Mfg. Co. is _ considering 
changing its production from warps and 
yarns to garpet chains. If this is done, 
a dyehouse will be erected. Action on 
this matter will be taken at the next an- 
nual meeting of the directors. J. M. 
Rhodes is treasurer. 


—North Carolina, Chester. Contract 
has been awarded by the Chester Mfg. 
Co. for an addition 50x100, to accommo- 
date 6 new looms. Table cloths and 
Turkish towels will be made. 


North Carolina, Davidson. The Lin- 
den Manufacturing Co., at present oper- 
ating 25,000 spindles, will add a thousand 
new spindles. 


—North Carolina, Double Shoals. The 
Double Shoals cotton mills will prob- 
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ably add a dye house to their mill. The 
plant contains 1854 spindles. E. A. Mor- 
gan is treasurer and superintendent. 
They recently started putting up yarns 
on tubes instead of in skeins, as formerly. 


—North Carolina, Gibsonville. The 
Minneola Mfg. Co. will add new looms to 
its plant. Their present equipment 1s 
2,000 spindles, 168 looms. 


—*North Carolina, Goldsboro. The 
Wayne Cotton Mills inform us that they 
hepe to increase their plant, as recently 
reported, very soon. They are now in- 
stalling a 300 H. P. Frick-Corliss engine. 


W. K. Parker is general manager. 


—North Carolina, Granite Falls. The 
Granite Falls Manufacturing Co. is put- 
ting in a new engine to supplement the 
water power. They are also adding new 
machines in the lapper room. 


—*North Carolina, Huntersville. The 
new company, known as the Anchor 
Mills, which’will operate the former Vir- 
gin Cotton Mill, is to make an addition 
to their plant, which will be running 
about December Ist. This will give em- 
ployment to about thirty more operatives. 
Seven new sets of cards will be put in, 
and No, 16 hosiery yarn, made. Capital 
stock is $50,000. A. H. Robins, superin- 
tendent. The officers have not been 
elected, but W. E. Holt, J. 8. Spencer, 
and C. W. Johnston, are interested. 


—North Carolina, Long Shoals. The 
Long Shoals Cotton Mills will probably 
increase the capacity of their plant next 
year. They operate at present 5,200 spin- 

es. 


—*North Carolina, Lowell. The Spencer 
Mountain Mills inform us that they will 
add 2,000 new spindles by Feb. 1, 1898. 
This will give them a total of 6,000 spin- 
dles. They have sufficient space in their 
present building to accommodate this 
extra equipment. Their present capital 
stock is $70,000. President, J. C. Rankin; 
treasurer, J. H. Shilson, Jr.; supt., J. W. 
Moore. They are making cotton yarns, 
wound on cones, for the hosiery trade. 
They will employ about 40 more hands. 
Orders are placed for new equipment. 


—North Carolina, Mount Pleasant. W. 
R. Kindley mill is considering increasing 
its plant, which at present consists of 
2,872 spindles. 


-Nortb Carolina, Rockingham. The 
Steele Mill will increase its capacity by 
5,000 spindles, and 100 to 200 looms. It 
ya probably be known as Steel Mill No. 


—North Carolina, Salisbury. It is re- 
ported that the Kesler Mfg. Co. will in- 
crease its equipment by 56,000 new spin- 
dies and 159 looms. This will double its 
capacity. 


—North Carolina, Siler City. The Had- 
ley People’s Mfg. Co., now equipped with 
2,000 spindles, are said to contemplate an 
increase. 


—*North Carolina, Statesville. The 
Statesville Cotton Mills inform us that 
they have put in two hundred drum Fos- 
ter cone winders, and will run night and 
day. About half of their production will 
be hosiery yarn, 18’s to 26’s. They have 180 
looms, 376 spindles. Wm. Wallace is 
president; T. D. Miller, treasurer; A. B. 
Saunders, superintendent. 


—North Carolina, Stubbs. It is ru- 
mored that the Buffalo Manufacturing 
Co., at present operating a 3,000-spindle 
mill, will add 2,000 spindles early next 
year. The treasurer is O. C. Dixon. 


—North Carolina, Wadesboro. The 
Wadesboro Silk Mill, at present operating 
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15,000 spindles, are said to be doubling 
their capacity. 


—North Carolina, Worthville. Addi- 
tions are reported as contemplated at the 
Worth Mfg. Co., which will inerease their 
equipment to 600 looms. Their present 
equipment is 12,000 spindJes and 412 looms. 


—Rhode Island, Central Falls. The 
United States Cotton Co. will put on an 
extension 36x40 feet, three stories. 


—South Carolina, Abbeville. The Abbe- 
ville Cotton Mills, which have recently 
started up with 10,080 spindles and 300 
looms, may add in the spring enough 
spindles to make it a 15,000 spindle mill. 


—South Carolina, Clinton. The Clinton 
Cotton Mills will double its capacity by 
adding about 5,000 new spindles, which 
are now being put in. 


-—South Carolina, Columbia. The 
Granby Cotton Mills are now setting up 
16 spinning frames, which will increase 
their capacity about 3,500 spindles. 


—South Carolina, Greer Depot. The 
Victor Mfe. Co., which recently increased 
its capital stock from $150,000 to $200,000 
will add 100 looms. 


—South Carolina, Greer Depot. It is re- 
ported that the Brooks Mfg. Co. will go 
into the manufacture of cotton batting. 


—South Carolina, Piedmont. The Pied- 
mont Manufacturing Co. are building a 
three story addition 70x90, to use as a re- 
pair shop and slasher room. They have 
recently put in a new horizontal water 
wheel, made by the Holyoke Machine 
Works, 


—South Carolina, Rock Hill. The Rock 
Hill Mfg. Co. is running full time, and it 
is stated that the plant will be enlarged 
during the coming year, putting in 2,u00 
spindles and 50 looms. 


—South Carolina, Yorkville. The York 
Cotton Mills contemplate adding 2,495 
spindles and 1,200 twisters. Their present 
equipment is 3,120 spindles and 1,600 looms. 


—Tennessee, Trenton. The Trenton Cot- 
ton Mills, at present equipped with 5,650 
spindles and 150 looms, will probably add 
about 600 spindles soon after January 1. 


—Virginia, Lynchburg. An addition 
100x40 is to be built by the Lynchburg 
Cotton Mill Co. They are at present 
operating 21,500 spindles and 726 looms. 





MAills Starting,Up. 

—Maine, Biddeford. The Laconia Mfg. 
Co. started up 150 narrow looms in mill 
No. 2 which have been stopped for six 
months. This has given employment to 
over 30 weavers. 


—*Maine, Lewiston. The Lincoln Mil: 
is putting in 20 Knowles looms, with pick- 
ing, carding. spinning and dressing ma- 
chinery to keep the looms busy. There 
will be one set of 60-inch cards, and one 
large mule, to run day and night. This 
mill formerly ran on cotton goods. 


—*Nebriaska, -Kearney. The Kearney 
Cotton Mills have now resumed opera- 
tions, after a shut-down of several 
months. Some new machinery has been 
added. 


—New Hampshire, Nashua. The Vale 
Cotton Mills, which have been shut down 
since last summer, have started up about 
half their looms, giving employment to 
50 hands. 


—North Carolina, Lurham. The Com- 
monwealth Cotton Mills, which have 
been shut down for several months dur- 
ing repairs, will start up at once. 
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—*North. Carolina, Milledgeville. The 
Eldorado Mfg. Co. will start up within a 
few weeks, with 4,000 spindles. This is a 
new company, formed some months ago 
to operate the old Yadkin Falls mill. 


fo, Cincinnati. The Franklin Cot- 
ton Mtitis at Charles and Plum §8ts., re- 
cently started up, employing about 9 
operatives. The mills are owned by 
Pearce, Atkins & Co., which are now in 
the hands of a receiver. 


—Rhode Island, Arcadia. The Arcadia 
Mills resumed operations last week, hav- 
ing been idle for several months. They 
make print cloths. 


—*South Carolina, Chester. The Cat- 
awba Mills. of which J. C. Hardin has 
been appointed permanent receiver, have 
been started up under new management. 
It is expected that the mills will pay off 
their indebtedness in full. 


—South Carolina, Orangeburg. The 
Enterprise Cotton Mills have been com- 
pleted. They contain 10,000 spindles and 
20 looms. Ex-Congressman Samuel Dib- 
ble is president. Capital stock is $190,000. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—Massachusetts, Fall River. The Robe 
son Mfll has been closed down. Con- 
siderable money should be spent toward 
the equipment of the plant. No steps 
will be taken until the stock-holders have 
decided what course to pursue. 


—Massachuséetts, Fall River. The Chase 
Mills will stop 100 of its looms for an in- 
definite period. 


—Rhode Island, Providence. The mill 
of the Dyerville Mfg. Co. has been shut 
down for an indefinite time. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Ray 
cotton mills have been shut down. 


—Wisconsin, Janesville. The upper mill 
of the Jamesville Cotton Co. shut down 
last week. This mill was started up only 
about three weeks ago. The lower mill 
will continue to run. 





Woolen. 





New Mlilla. 

—*Kansas, Topeka. The new woolen 
mill, which we have previously men- 
tioned, has now been incorporated as the 
Topeka Woolen Mill Co. The capital 
stock is $37,000. The machinery has been 
brought from Independence, Ind., and the 
plant will soon be ready to start. 


—-*Michigan, Sault Ste. Marie. J. .G. 
Griffith of Pickford has had work started 
on clearing the site for his new woolen 
mill, corner Canal & Magazine Sts. It is 
thought that the mill will be in operation 
soon after the first of the year. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. It is reported 
upon good authority that the firm of T. 
& J. Tinker, worsted manufacturers of 
North Haddonfield, Png. will establish a 
worsted mil! at this place. Alfred Tinker 
of the firm is in Reading, looking up a 
site. Report states that no bonus, land 
or stock subscription is expected from 
the city. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Dingley Mfg. Co., which we recently re- 
ported as to operate the mill at 3ist & 
Read Sts., has received its charter. Cap- 
ital is $20,000. Incorporators are George 
Campbell, James Pollock, William Brown, 
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Frank E. La Lanne, Violet C, Campbell 
of Philadelphia, Frederick 8. Coffin, John 
o. Wright, and 8. Walker Janes of 
3oston, 


--Pennsylvania, Scranton, Another mill 
is talked of here, to be put up by Alex- 
ander Morton of Darbel, Scotland, who 
visited this place gg | with Mr. John 
Ross. This will be a plant for making 
carpets and tapestry, and would employ 
about 400 operatives. Mr. Morton is a 
large manufacturer in Scotland. 


—*Pennsylvania, Taylor. It is now de- 
finitely stated that W. J. L. Brock of 
Huddersfield, Eng. will build a worsted 
mill here. We_ reported recently that 
Scranton would probably be the site. 
Architect Percival J. Morris of Scranton 
has prepared plans. The site has been 
given by local parties. The building will 
be 60x100 and 49x50. It is expected that 
the mill will be ready to start by the Ist 
of January, employing 150 to 300 hands. 
John Ross of New York City will be sell- 
ins agent. 


*Rhode Island, Nasonville. The Na- 
sonville Woolen Co. has been incorpo- 
rated by Eli Gilboa of Woonsocket, Wm. 
H. Gilbert of Providence, Wm. M. Lacy 
company wil operate the new mill at 
Nasonville, which has been built on the 
site of the burnt mill formerly operated 
by Joshua Perkins. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Maine, Lee. J. T. Gifford & Sons, 
who are at present running one set of 
cards, and producing a small amount of 
satinets, hope to add another set of cards 
next spring, also three new looms and 200 
spindles. They will buy some woolen 
spinning machinery. 


—*Maine, Lewiston. The Columbia 
Mills inform us that they are putting in 
a new power plant, and building a new 
power house. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Massa- 
chusetts Mohair Plush Co. will erect a 
three-story building on Western Ave. 


—Massachusetts, Uxbridge. C. C. Cap- 
ron is putting in 32 new spinning frames. 
It is expected that the plant will consume 
the product of 3 to 5 sets of cards. 


—New Jersey, Camden. The Fries- 
Breslin Co., manufacturers of Smyrna 
rugs, have purchased six acres of land, 
bounded by Ferry Ave., Everett and 
Lemon Sts. and Atlantic City railroad, 
and propose to crect in the spring a four 
story brick mill. Their present building 
contains 230 looms. F. Fries is secretary 
and manager. 


—*New York, Jamestown. The Empire 
Worsted Mills inform us that they expect 
to occupy the addition which they are 
now building, about January 1, 1898. 200 
more operatives will be employed. The 
total number of looms will be 120. Presi- 
dent, J. W. Deubleday; treasurer, L. M. 
Butman; superintendent, Enoch Green- 
wood; selling agents, H. Saunders & Co. 


—Ontario, Hespeler. An addition is 
nearly completed 145x35, two stories, to 
the woolen mill of A. W. Brodie. 


—Oregon, Salem. The Thomas Kay 
Woolen Mill Co. is to put in spinning ma- 
chinery, to replace some of the worsted 
machinery. The mules have been or- 
dered and shipped from New England. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. . . ae 
Masland & Sons have purchased the en- 
tire ingrain carpet plant of L. C. Krisher. 
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This included 44 looms, which will now be 
set up in the mills at Amber & West- 
— Sts., making a total of 199 
ooms, 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George 
Campbeli & Co, are to build an addition 
to their main building at 2lst St. and 
Washington Ave. This will be three 
stories, and it is said that they will 
move all the worsted spinning machinery 
from the mill at 2lst and Reed Sts. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Wm. F. 
Read, 8S. 12th and Jackson Sts., informs 
us that he expects to have his addition 
completed by Dec. Ist. The product of 
his mill is silk and wool dress goods, 
When the addition is completed, he will 
have in operation 225 looms. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—Connecticut, Mechanicsville. We 
note a report that the Mechanicsville 
Mills will soon be started up by F. 
Sayles, the owner They have not been 
running since 1896. 


—Connecticut, Poquonock. The Tunxis 
Mill has been started up by the Health 
Underwear Co., after remaining idle all 
summer. 


—TIllinois, Oregon. The woolen mill for- 
merly occupied by Hogan, Crisholm & 
Valentine, has been leased to Wisconsin 
parties. A new 60 H. P. boiler has been 
put in, and soon the plant will be started 
up, employing 30 or 40 operatives. It is a 
one-set mill with seven looms. 


—Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Faulk- 
ner Mills will soon be started up, with 
Adolph Pfeiffer of Monson as superin- 
tendent. 


—*Massachusetts, Millbury. The Mayo 
Woolen Co., which is the name of the 
corporation to operate the Lapham Mills, 
has started up the plant to run off the 
stock of warps in the mill. The plant 
has been put in thorough repair, and sev- 
eral new machines installed. 


—Massachusetts, Spencer. It is re- 
ported that the satinet mill of N. Dufton 
Bros. will be started up at once on full 
time, with T. F. Needham of E. Brook- 
field as finisher. This is a two-set mill, 
with 24 looms. 


—Massachusetts, Spencer. The Spencer 
Woolen Mill is about to start up, with 
James Dawson of Dexter, Me. as super- 
intendent. Newton Darling is manager. 


—*Massachusetts, Spencer. It is now 
reported that Newton Darling has pur- 
chased the lower mill on Valley St., 
known as the Red Mill property. This 
is a three set plant, with 16 broad looms. 
It is expected that the plant will be in 
operation by Jan. Ist. 


—Ohio, Barberton. The Clinton Mill, 
which has been idle for a number of 
years, has been purchased by Robert 
Adams, Daniel Eby, and L. Lauden- 
slager. The two last named are Hudson 
men. Mr. Adams is from Cuyahoga 
Falls. It is expected that the mill will 
be refitted and started up soon. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Phenix Mills Co. of Chester, Pa. has pur- 
chased the Glenmore Worsted Mills, 10th 
St. & Germantown Ave., which have 
been idle for a long time. High grade 
worsteds will be made. 


Mille Shutting Down. 


—Massachusetts, Clinton. The Bigelow 
Carpet Co. shut down its worsted mill 
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here Nov. 13th for an indefinite period. 
It is hoped that business will be resumed 
in two weeks, although no definite state- 
ment has been made. The weaving de- 
partment is still running, 


—Pennsylvania, Reynoldsville. The 
Reynoldsville Woolen Co. will be shut 
down in about a week for a period of 
about two months. 





Knit. 





—Alabama, Anniston. The Jacksonville 
Hosiery Mill will be moved to Anniston, 
and known as the Anniston Hosiery Mill, 
making mens’ and children’s hosiery. It 
will have a dye house, and employ about 
50 hands. This change will be made at 
once, and the plant will probably be in 
operation in Anniston within a week. 


—Georgia, Union Park. The new hosiery 
mill,. to replace the old plant of the Union 
Park Mfg. Co., is now completed, and it 
is expected that machinery will be re- 
ceived within a month, when the mill 
will be started up. 


—Indiana, Ft. Wayne. Fred Thieme 
writes regardiig the new hosiery mill at 
this place, t).at he will doubtless equip 
the mill on his own account, employing 
about 30 hands, to be in operation by 
January 15, 1898, making children’s full 
finished ribbed hosiery, with 15 knitting 
machines. The goods will probably be 
sold in connection with the output of the 
Wayne Knitting Mills, of which Mr. 
Thieme is manager. He will be in the 
market for a gas engine and knitting 
machinery. 


—*New Hampshire, Hookset. The La- 
kota Company is the name of the new 
firm which will start production on 
ladies’ hosiery. with 15 knitting machines, 
about December 15. All machinery and 
equipment has been purchased. The 
capital stock of this company is $10,900. 
President, F. 8. Head: treasurer, A. E. 
Mason: agent, Robert D. Smith; superin- 
tendent, G. F. Rythrow. 


—New Hampshire, Lakeport. It is re- 
ported that Christopher Leavitt and his 
brother, James Leavitt, will start in the 
hosiery manufacturing business in the 
Bayside Mill. Both are experienced knit- 
ters. 


—*New York, Fort Hunter. The Forest 
Knitting Mills of Fort Hunter, N. Y., is a 
new concern, in which we understand H. 
H. Trent is interested. They will start 
up Jan. Ist with 30 knitting machines. 
steam power, producing childrens’ and 
misses’ fine ribbed cotton underwear. 
They will be in the market for latch knit- 
ting machinery, knit goods brushes, bob- 
bin winders, cone winders, belting, shaft- 
ing, pulleys, sewing machines. 


—North Carolina, Burlington. A _ knit- 
ting mill is to be established here by W. 
B. Curtis and J. Stewart, Jr. Machinery 
is now being set up. 


—Pennsylvania, Boyertown. Newton 
Moyer, formerly one of the proprietors of 
the Crescent Knitting Mill, now under 
the management of G. W. Unger, has re- 
moved part of the machinery to a new 
plant, which will be started up soon, 
with about 30 operatives. 


—-Pennsylvania, Coopersburg. a 
Bergey & Co., knit goods manufacturers 
of Soudertown, Pa. are to establish a 
branch at this place, which will contain 
about 40 knitting machines. 
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the management of Wm. B. Railing. 
About 20 girls are employed. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hy- 
gienic Fleeced Underwear Co. has been 
chartered here. E. P. McCabe is mana- 
ger. This company will operate the 
Pennsylvania Hosiery Mills on 5th St. 
above Columbia Ave., lately occupied by 
Thomas A. Pearce & Co. 


Pennsylvania, Steelton. The firm of 
Sharr & Rhodes are said to contemplate 
building a new hosiery and knit goods 
mill at this place. 


Pennsylvania, Tremont. Francis 
Romberger will start up a stocking fac- 
tory at this place, employing 30 opera- 
tives. 


Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Frank 
Zimmerman and Elias Yaple, who have 
been employed at the Pioneer Knitting 
Mill, Plymouth, Pa., will start a knitting 
mill at this place Jan. Ist, to be located 
in the old soap factory. It is expected 
that about 100 operatives will be employed 
at the start. 








*Pennsylvania, York. The new knit- 
ting mill to be built at this place will be 
operated by a company to be known as 
the York Knitting Mills, in which Henry 
E. Field, Fred R. Chase, and Morris L. 
Kalbach are interested. The plant will 
be in operation by January Ist, and will 
employ about 250 hands on men’s, ladies 
and children’s seamless hosiery. 200 knit- 
ting machines will be installed. Steam 
power will be used. We understand that 
they are in the market for presses and 
sewing machines. 


—South Carolina, Florence. We under- 
stand that Jerome B. Chase, of the Flor- 
ence Electric Light Company, will estab- 
lish here a knitting mill, to make misses 
rib hose, and half hose. 


—*Vermont, Lyndonville. The Lyndon- 
ville Knitting Co. is now organized with 
$10,000 capital stock, owned by L. B. Har- 
ris. S. Stern, and BE. T. Wood. They have 
purchased the Pettigrew machine shop, 
and will make repairs and set up ma- 
chinery imrnediately. The factory will 
give cmployment to about 25 girls. Elec- 
tric power will be supplied by the town. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Plainville. The Plain- 
ville Mfg. Co. is building a new picker 
house 60 feet long. 


*Maryland, Hagerstown. The Wind- 
sor Knitting Mills inform us that they 
will put in 66 new knitting machines, and 
increxuse their force of operatives from 
10 to 175. Their product is fine Egyptian 
cotton half hose. This company has a 
capital stock of $9,000. President, John 
W. Stonebreaker; treasurer, A. P. Con- 
nor; secretary, L. J. Riggins; supt., H. J. 
Crosson. 


—*New Jersey, Paterson. The Post and 
Sheldon Knitting Company, which moved 
into a new building on Fulton and Sum- 
mer Sts., on the first of October, is now 
employing 150 hands, on dress silks. 
They have 46 new looms, making their 
total number 170. This company has a 
capital stock of $15,000. Samuel Sheldon 
is president, and George A. Post, treas- 
urer. 


—North Carolina, Salisbury. The Salis- 
bury Hosiery Mills, which were recently 





—Pennsylvania, Mechanicsburg. A new 
knitting mill has been started here, under 
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reorganized to operate the Rowan knit- 
ting mills, will put in new machinery. 
They have been running at night to keep 


up with orders. 





-Pensylvania, Philadelphia. The Ori- 
ental Manufacturing and Knitting Co., 
now located at Hope and Palmer Sts., 
will put up a new three-story brick and 
iron structure, 40x130 feet. Architect is 
KE. C. Hinckle, 900 Oxford St. Later new 
machinery and equipment will be put in. 














*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. H. 
Sprowles & Co. are now located at Clear- 
field and Ruth Sts., having recently re- 
moved from Spring City. They occupy a 
new building and employ 45 to 50 hands. 
They operate 15 more machines than for- 
merly, making a total of about 40. Steam 
power. The product is double sole half 
hose, also ladies’ hose, 38 gauge. Their 
plant is known as the Columbia Hosiery 
Mills. 


—Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Chat- 
tanooga Knitting Mills have increased 
their capital stock to $40,000., and will im- 
mediately enlarge from 35 to 100 auto- 
matic machines, to make a line of child- 
ren’s and misses’ ribbed goods. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Delaware, Newcastle. The woolen 
mill of james G. Knowles, which has 
been shut down for a long time, has been 
started up, necessary repairs having been 
made. About 50 looms are in operation, 
and it is expected that the entire plant, 
consisting of 180 looms, will be running 
before long. 


Delaware, Smyrna. The Smyrna Shirt 
& Hosiery Co. are nearly ready to start 
up their hosiery department. They have 
recently installed a 45 H. P. boiler and 
a 20 H. P. engine. The mill is managed 
by Clarence and Edwin Prettyman. 


—New York, Amsterdam. The knitting 
mill of Jno. Warner’s Sons, which has 
been idle for a long time, is again run- 
ning to its full capacity. 


*New York, Cohoes. John Scott, Sr., 
informs us that the Enterprise Mill has 
been started with about a hundred hands, 
on cotton and wool hosiery. The com- 
pany will do business under the name of 
M. Akin. 15 single knitting machines are 
in operation, 1,200 jack spindles, 5 sets of 
woolen cards, 4 looms. Mr. Scott has en- 
tirc charge. 


New York. Rockton. The Eagle 
Knitting Co., W. H. Rowe, president, of 
Amsterdam, has rented the Red Star 
Knitting Mills at this place, which will 
be put in operation Jan. Ist. They em- 
ploy about 120 operatives. Seymour Birch 
owns the property. 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. The 
Chembersburg Hosiery Co. has resumed 
work. Supt. A. L. Shafer has put in a 
new automatic engine and boiler, and ten 
new knitting machines. 


—*Vermont, Bennington. The Valen- 
tine Knitting Mill, which has been shut 
down since July last, started up with full 
force last month, with plenty of orders 
on hand. 





Mills Shutting=Down. 


—New Hampshire, Ashland. The Ash- 
land Knitting Co. is discharging opera- 
tives, preparatory to closing down inde- 
finitely. We have not yet confirmed 
this report, but believe it to be authentic, 
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Silk. 


New Mills. 


—Connecticut, Mystic. A firm of velvet 
manufacturers will probably locate here, 
provided that a $30,000 plant is built for 
them. At a meeting recently held, $14,000 
was subscribed, and a committee ap- 
pointed to receive further subscriptions. 
It is expected that the full amount will 
soon be raised, and that the new mill will 
be located at Pistol Point. 


—Conecticut, Shelton. It is stated upon 
good authority that A. & 8. Blumenthal, 
210 W. 88th St., New York, large manu- 
facturers of silks, velvets and plushes, 
will build a mill 150 feet square on the 
Shelton canal, between the Birmingham 
Rrass Co. and the Whitcomb Metallic 
Bedstead Co. This mill will give employ- 
ment to 150 operatives at the start, and 
will probably be enlarged in the future. 


—New Jersey, Lodi. The property of 
the Lodi Print Works has been bought 
by Henry W. Boettger for $23,000. It is 
understood that a new silk factory will 
be erected within six months, to cost 
$100,000, giving employment to 500 hands. 


—New York, Brooklyn. Christian Zim- 
merman & Son of Apolda, Germany, 
through their American agent, George 
Mueller, 55 White St., New York, have 
bought a lot 100x1# on the corner of 
Hamburg Ave and Chauncy 8t., Brook- 
lyn, and will erect a three-story brick 
factory, 50 feet front and 115 feet deep, 
which will give employment to about 150 
hands. The firm is a very old one, hav- 
ing been established in 1789. They manu- 
facture silk, woolen and cotton fancy 
knit goods. It is expected that the plant 
will be in operation next spring. 


—*New York, Olean. $27,000 has now 
been pledged toward the establishing of 
a silk plant of the Reliable Silk Mfg. Co., 
of Port Jervis. $30,000 is the amount to 
be raised, and the small balance will 
probably be subscribed within a few 
days. It now looks as if the establish- 
ment of this mill was assured. 


—Pennsylvania, Lancaster. The Lan- 
caster Board of Trade has arranged with 
Stehli & Co., said to be the largest manu- 
facturers of silk at Zurich, Switzerland, 
for the location of a plant here. A large 
factory will be erected and put in opera- 
— early next year, employing 600 opera- 
tives. 


—Pennsylvania, Lansdale. An offer has 
been made by a silk company to locate 
here, provide the citizens will erect a 
$25,000 building, on which 6 per cent. in- 
terest will be paid, the mill to be free 
from taxation for ten years. The com- 
pany would employ from 300 to 500 hands. 
Definite steps have not been taken. 


—*Pennsylvania, Lebanon. George H. 
Spang has raised $22,500. toward the lo- 
cation of a silk mill here. It is expected 
that the balance necessary of $2,500 will 
soon be subscribed, and the project as- 
sured to Lebanon. 


~-*Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The 
Champion Silk Co. has been chartered 
with capital stock of $40,000. in shares of 
$10 each. This company will operate the 
old plant known as the Bannockburn 
Mills, and is made up of Gudebrod Bros. 
& Co. of New York City, and also Phila- 
delphia parties. About 200 operatives are 
employed. 


Miscellaneous. 


New Mltlls. 


—*Delaware, Wilmington. It is now 
stated that the Wilmington Industrial 
improvement Co. will erect a new three- 
story building, 50x125, at 18th and Poplar 
Sts., for the textile manufacturer who 
desires to locate here. The name of this 
party has not been given out. The plant 
will probably be in operation early next 
year, employing about 125 operatives. 


—*Kentucky, Paducah. The Cohankus 
Manufacturing Company, of Hohokus, N. 
J.. manufacturers of rope and yarn, is 
to build a new mill at this place. F. P. 
Toof is superintendent, and he may be 
addressed at Box 234, Paducah, Ky. 
Plans are by architect Samuel Hanniford 
& Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio, as recently re- 
ported. 


—North Carolina, Tarboro. A new dye- 
ing plant has been established here, to be 
knewn as the Tarboro Dye Works. F. 
Morganstein is proprietor; Emil Fort- 
huber, manager. specialty will be 
made of fast black on cotton hosiery 
yarns. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Charles 
Techner & Co., Amber St. & Allegheny 
Ave., inform us that they expect to have 
their new plant in operation by Jan. Ist. 
The foundation has just been started. 
This is a new company, and they will do 
skein silk dyeing in whites, blacks and 
colors. Charles Techner and Charles 
Chretas are the partners. Plans for their 
new building, as recently stated, are by 
architects Hales & Ballinger. 


—vennerivenie, Philadelphia. The In- 
dustrial Dyeing and Finishing Works is 
a new company which has loeated at 
3829-3845 Frankford Avenue. They are 
now making some additions to the plant, 
and will soon start up with 50 hands. 
The capital stock is $200,000. John G. 
Campbell is president; Charles R. Ran- 
dall, vice-president; Georre H. Randall, 
secretary: H. QO. Sutcliffe, treasurer and 
Thos. W. Trenton. superintendent. This 
is a consolidation of the Standard Finish- 
ing Works and the World Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Works of Mascher St. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. D. Har- 
vey & Son will build a four- story addi- 
tion 18x70 to their finishing mill on Jan- 
ney St., south of Allegheny Ave. 


—Wisconsin, Albany. Nichols & Van 
Arsdate is the name of the new company 
which has succeeded A. D. Fleming & Co. 
Albany Linen Mill. This change took 
place in the middle of last September. 
It is not at present a corporation, but 
will probably be incorporated soon. C. 
H. Van Arsdale, M. V. Nichols and B. 
H. Beyole, all of Beatrice, Neb. are 
parties interested. They will run on 
linen crashes, Turkish towels and fancy 
linens. At present they have 4 looms, 
but they expect to add 40 more. 


Mille Starting Up. 


—*Connecticut, Willimantic. The Willi- 
mantic Linen Co. has started up on full 
time. having been running on a reduced 
schedule for nearly two years. The old 
schedule of wages will be paid, which is 
5 per cent. increase over the present 
schedule, 
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Facts and Gossip. 


Connecticut, Hartford. Cheney Bros 
ire transferring the machinery from 
their silk mill on Morgan St. to their 
large plant at S. Manchester, and the 
work in the Hartford Mill will soon be 
given up. About 100 hands have been em- 
ployed there. 


Indiana, New Albany. The _ public 
sale of the entire plant of the New Al 
bany Woolen Co. is advertised to take 
place Dec. 15th. As previously reported 
it is expected that a syndicate will buy 
the property and start it up early next 
year. 


Maine, Dexter. On Oct. 2ist the 
Dexter Woolen Mill property was offered 
for sale, as advertised. The upset price 
was placed at $57,500. There were no 
bids, however It is expected that the 
property will be sold in separate parcels 
at private sale. 


Maine, Sanford. The Goodall Wors 





ted Co. has announced a general incrense 
in wag This will affect 700 hands 
Their factories are running night and 
day A half holiday on Saturdays will be 


given all the year round 


*Massachusetts, Blackstone. The half 
interest of the C. P. Mason Land Co. in 
the Waterford Mills was sold Nov. 13th 
to Charles Fletcher for $60,000. The Dela 
barre mortgage will be transferred to 
Mr. Fletcher, and it is expected that he 


PERSONAL RECORD 









will soon have the mills in operation. 
his plant has been idle for five years. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Jesse 
Kkddy Woolen Mill has announced an in- 
crease in wages of ten per cent., to take 
effect Dec. Ist. 


Massachusetts, ‘Methuen. The Tre- 
mont Worsted Co. has voluntarily in- 
creased the wages of its weavers, 10 per 
cent. being given to the day weavers and 
2) per cent. to the night force. 

Massachusetts, Monson. Woolen 
manufacturers have decided to advance 
wages here 64 per cent. 


New Hampshire, Hinsdale. C. J. 
Amidon & Sons have restored the former 
scale of wages at their woolen mills. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The entire 
silk plant, formerly operated by the 
Golden Rod Silk Co., which went into the 
hands of a receiver last August, has been 
sold with the consent of the court to 
Walter H. Graef & Co. of New York 
City. A new company will be organized 
to operate the plant. 


New Jersey, Raritan. The Raritan 
Woolen Mills and the Somerset Manufac- 
turing Co. have granted an increase of 
ten per cent. in wages. 

New York, Baldwinsville. The knit- 
ting plant formerly operated by J. C. 
Miller was offered at auction sale Nov. 
5th. A bid of $18,900 was made, but not 
accepted, and the property will be again 
put up at auction Dec. 9th at 3 P. . 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 

John H. Mickle, superintendent 
Charleston Bag Factory, Charleston, 5 
C., died there recently of apople xy. He 
has been with the Charleston Co. for lb 
years. 


J. N. Smith, who has been boss 
weaver at the Victor Mills, Greers Cc 
has resigned, and is succeeded by ‘ 
Ward, who has been second hand i 
weave room of the Spartan Mill. 


<A 
< 


1 the 


J. H. M. Beaty, who has been super- 
intendent of the Catawba Spinning Mills, 
Chester, 8S. C., has been engaged in a 
similar position with the Norris Cotton 
Mills, Central, 8S. C. 


Charles J. Trippe, who has been over 
seer of spinning for the Cherokee Falls 
Mfg. Co., Blacksburg, 8. C., has now 
taken charge of both carding and spin 
ning. 

Ss. C. Thomas, who has _ been bess 
weaver at the Edna Cotton Mills, Reids 
ville, N. C., has gone to Clifton Mill No 
2, Clifton, 8S. C. 


W. G. Tice has taken charge of the 
spinning in the Long Shoals Cotton Mills, 


Lincolnton, N. C. 

George Jordan has taken the position 
which he formerly held as overseer of 
the spinning at the Allendale Mills, 
Allendale, R. I. 


George Layfield is now overseer of 
spinning at the Montgomery Cotton 
Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 


J. A. Booth has taken G. T. Brown's 
place as overseer of weaving in the cot- 
ton mills at Camden, 8. C. 


Charles M. Holmes has been appointe¢ 
superintendent of Wamsutta Mills 1, 2 
and 3, and James O. Thompson, Jr., of 


mills 6 and 7, at New Bedford, Mass. 


Ephraim Baker has taken Mr. 
Holmes’ place as overseer of carding at 
the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


W. A. Carr succeeds W. A. Mathieson 
as president of the Toccoa Cotton Mills 
at Toccoa, Ga. 


A. C. Crowell, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Cumberland Mills, Valley 
Falls, R. L, for the past 30 years, has 
resigned his position, and retired to priv- 
ate life. He was presented with an easy 
chair, by his many friends and em- 
ployees as a token of their esteem. 


Fred W. Swain has taken a position 
as draftsman with the Hooksett Mfg. Co., 
Hooksett N. H., having resigned his 
position with the Mayo Knitting Machine 
Co., Franklin, N. H. 


H. Hobson has taken a position as 
second hand in the weave room of the 
W. A. Slater mill at Jewett City, Ct. He 
was formerly loom fixer. 


John Foote is now manager of the 
Dominion Cotton Co.'s mill at Kingsten, 
Ont. He was formerly with the Windsor 
Mills, Windsor, N. 8. 


G. H. Buck has resigned his position 
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as superintendent of the Minneola Mfg. 
Co., Gibonsville, N. C., and taken a posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving with the Gal 
veston Cotton Mills, Galveston, Tex. 


—W. J. Winn has gone to the Leaks- 
ville Mills, Spray, N. C., having resigned 
as dyer at the Newport Cotton Mills, 
Newport, Tenn. 

—W. E. Green, who has been overseer 
of the cloth room at the Granby Mill, Co- 
lumbia, 8S. C., has gone to Anderson, 8. C. 


—C. W. Wood, superintendent at the 
Mt. Vernon Mills, Baltimore, Md., has 
been presented with a silver service of 
157 pieces by his employees. 


J. 8. Hemrick has taken Horace Den- 
nis’ place as overseer spinning at the 
cotton mills at Toccoa, Ga. 


Mr. Bryant has resigned his position 
as overseer of weaving with the Albion 
Mill, Albion, R. I. He was presented 
with a purse of money by his employees. 


—J. Holden is superintendent of the 

Gold Medal Twine Mills at Anniston, 
Ala., operated by the American Net & 
Twine Co. of Canton, Mass. 


—Frank A. Bowen, who has been super- 
intendent of the Appleton Mill, will take 
Cc. H. Richardson’s place as agent, the 
latter having resigned to become agent 
of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton. 


—W. A. Congdon, who has been super- 
intendent of the Wamsutta Mill, New 
Bedford, is to take C. C. Diman's place 
as agent of the Whitman Mills. 


—J. J. Rogers has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Enoree Cotton Mills, 
Enoree, 8. C. 


—Manly U. Adams has resigned as 
treasurer of the Potomska Millis, New 
Bedford. It is reported that William 
Devol, clerk, will succeed him. 


—A. J. Blanding, who has been overseer 
of weaving at the Windham Co.'s mill, 
Willimantic, Ct., has resigned, and gone 
to Albion, R. I. Before he left, the over- 
seers of the mill and employees under 
him met at his home, and presented Mr. 
and Mrs. Blanding with a silver tea 
service. 


Andrew G. Pierce has declined re-elec- 
tion as treasurer of the Wamsutta Mill, 
New Bedford, which position he has held 
for 42 years. His son, Edward T. Pierce, 
has been elected treasurer. 


—R. L. Hayden has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Charleston Cotton Mill, 
which position he has held for the past 
six months. Mr. Jacob Shirmer has been 
appointed superintendent. 


-—George P. Taylor, for many years 
superintendent of the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., has resigned, and Charles 
H. Richardson, recently superintendent 
of the Appleton Mills at Lowell, has been 
appointed superintendent. 


Woolen. 

—Charles A. Young, after 15 years’ ex- 
perience in the different wool rooms as 
sorter, has opened a wool brokerage 
office at 181 High St., Holyoke, Mass. 


—Jonathan Topham, overseer of twist- 
ing and dressing at Farr Alpaca Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., has arrived home after 
a three months’ visit in England. 


Harry Cruikshank, recently designer 
with the Westerly Woolen Co., is now de- 
signer with the Peacedale Woolen Co., 
Peacedale, R. I. 


The wet and dry finishing at the Clin- 
ton Woolen Co., Norwich, Ct., is now in 
charge of Irwin Phelps. 


Thomas Durkin is now overseer of 
spinning for the Kennebec Worsted Mills, 
Fairfield, Me. He was at Saugus, Mass. 
and Franklin Falls, N. H 


Edward Farrell is at present loom 
fixer for the Westerly Woolen Co., 
Westerly, R. 1. 


Alexander Thompson is now with the 
Phenix Woolen Mills, E. Greenwich, R. 
I., where his brothers, Robert and John 
Thompson, are employed as pattern 
weavers. 


John Taylor has secured a position 
as loom fixer for the Stevens Mills, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


John Taft, who has been loom fixer 
at North Vassalboro, Me., for some time, 
is now at the mill of Robert Dobson & 
Co., Pittsfield, Me. 


George Kellogg, recently with the 
New England Mill, Rockville, Ct., is now 
at Montville, on night work. 


George Buckley, Fitchburg, Mass., 
has taken a position as loom fixer in R. 
M. & Theo. Reynolds’ mill, Monson, 
Mass. 


Louis Forster, of Broad Brook, Ct., 
has taken the position made vacant by 
the resignation of Owen Gilleran as loom 
fixer at the Glendale Mill, Glendale, R. I 


—John Darling, Pascoag, R. I., has 
taken a position as loom fixer with E. 
Kenyon & Sons, Shannock, R. I. 


George Williams has resigned his po- 
sition as boss carder with Richard 
Waterhouse & Sons, Greenville, R. LI. 
lie has beén succeeded by a Mr. Tucker 
of East Greenwich, R. I. 


P. J. Keenan, Jamestown, N. Y., has 
taken a position as boss spinner with the 
Melrose Woolen Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


J. H. Taylor, who has been at Law- 
rence, Mass. and Potter Hill, R. L, and 
lately at Philadelphia, has taken the 
position of superintendent at the Lerke- 
ley Woolen Mills, Wales, Mass. 


E. F. Osborn of Broad Brook, Ct., has 
taken a position as scourer and carbon- 
izer for Supt. J. M. Masson, at the Collins 
Woolen Mill, Collinsville, Mass. 


~John Brown, who has been spinner at 
the Berkeley Woolen Mills, Wales, Mass., 
has taken a similar position with the 
Dell Mill, same place. 


Walter F. Stevenson of Spencer, 
Mass., has taken a position as finisher at 
the Island Woolen Co., Baraboo, Wis. 


John McManus of Lafrence has re- 
cently gone with Franklin Glazier & Son, 
So. Glastonbury, Ct. as boss carder, to 
succeed Thomas Keneally. 


—Max Fischer, formerly of Hanover, 
Wis., has taken a position as boss dyer 
for the Beaver Dam Worsted Co., Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 


—Friday morning, Nov. 12th, the huge 
wooden ventilator on the dyehouse of the 
American Worsted Co. at Woonsocket, 
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R. L, fell into the building with a crash. 
Ten men were at the work in the place 
at the time, but all escaped unhurt ex- 
cept one, Peter Plant, who was only 
slightly injured. There was a consider- 
able quantity of worsted slubbing and 
yarn in the process in the dyehouse at 
the time of the accident, besides a dozen 
vats of chemicals, and this was more or 
less injured. The most of it, however, 
can be cleansed with little loss. Mark 
Hough is boss dyer here. 


—E. E. Badger has resigned his position 
as overseer of weaving with the Glen 
Woolen Mills, Shewville, Ct. On leaving, 
he was presented with a gold watch chain 
by the help, with good wishes for future 
success. 


Irving Johnson has given up his posi- 
tion at Rochdale, Mass., and is attending 
the Philadelphia Textile School. 


Louis Werner has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Old Kentucky 
Woolen Mill at Louisville, Ky. 


Oscar L. Taylor, of Dover, Me., is to 
be overseer of the sorting room in the 
mill of the Mayo Woolen Co., at Spencer, 
Mass. 


has been 
woolen mill 


Harvey Richardson, who 
overseer of weaving at the 
in Kezar Falls, Me., has accepted a sim- 
ilar position with a woolen mill at North 
Hartland, Vt. On closing his work with 
the Kezar Falls company, he was pre- 
sented with a gold chain and charm by 
his employees. 


Price, who has been with 
the Ashaway Woolen Co., Ashaway, R. 
I., has taken a position as dyer with the 
Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass 


Joseph D. 


Robert Anderson has resigned his po- 
sition as boss dresser with the Consho 
hocken Woolen Co., West Conshohocken 
Pa, 


John Lancaster, recently overseer of 
weaving for the Sawyer Woolen Mills of 
Dover, N. H., is to be superintendent of 
the new Dingley Woolen Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


Dennis Duffy, who has been employed 
at the Aiken Mill, Franklin Falls, N. H., 
for 20 years, 18 years being spent as over- 
seer of the card room, has resigned, and 
his place is taken by John Shea. 


John Lenahan has taken 
with the Newburgh Woolen Mills, New- 
burgh, N. Y., as boss finisher. He was 
formerly at the Camnault Mill, Westerly, 
R. 


a position 


Robert 
tion as agent of the 
Mills, Dayville, Ct having 
terest to New York parties. 


H. Hart has resigned his posi- 
Dayville Woolen 
sold his in- 


Edward Dunham has taken a position 
as overseer of the mixing and picking 
room in the Berkeley Mills, Wales, Mass. 


Geo. G. Wilson is now overseer of 
weaving for the Madison Woolen Co., 
Madison, Me. He had charge of the de- 
partment some five years ago and has 
since been with the Old Kentucky 
Woolen Co., Louisville. 


John Swallow has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of weaving in 
the lower Sawyer Woolen Mill, Dover, 
N 


M1 


~—John T. Campbell has secured a podsi- 
tion as overseer of weaving at Fred L. 
Sayles & Co.’s woolen mill at Pascoag, 
R. I. 


—Arthur Greenwood of Clinton, Mass., 
~~ secured a position as overseer of 
spinning with the Holliston Yarn Co., 


Holliston, Mass. 


—John Norris of Rockville, 
taken a _ position with the 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Hanover, III. 


Ct., has 
Hanover 


—J. J. Costello, formerly superintendent 
of the New Britain Knitting Co., New 
Britain, Ct., has taken G. W. Ward's 
place as superintendent of the Almonte 
Knitting Mill, Almonte, Ont. 


George H. Buzzell is 
Jenckes’ hosiery 
at Pawtucket, R. 


foreman at E. 
and underwear factory 
ae 


Frank Whipple is overseer dyeing and 
Albert Colley overseer knitting at the 
Ashland Knitting Mills, Ashland, N. H. 


~—Chas. T. Sullivan, 
Union Mfg. Co., 
manager of the 
Baltimore, Md. 


formerly with the 
Frederick, Md., is now 
Domestic Hosiery Co., 


George Ward, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Almonte Knitting Mill, 
Almonte, Ont,., has taken a similar posi- 
tion with the Kingston Knitting Mill Co., 
Kingston, Ont. 


George H. Buzzell, of Laconia, N. H.:; 
who has been employed in a hosiery mill 
at Tilton, has secured a position as fore- 
man in E. Jenckes’ hosiery and under- 
wear mill at Pawtucket, R. I 


Charles G. Green, recently treasurer 
of the Mayo Knitting Machine & Nee‘le 
Co., has been succeeded by W. F. Duffy. 


Silk. 


Chris. J. Welch, of Little Falls, N. Y., 
who has been employed in the Kendall 
Knitting Mill at Utica, has accepted a 
position as boss weaver in the Amster- 
dam Silk Mills, Amsterdam, which were 
recently started up. 


Thomas Malcolm, who has been super- 
intendent of the dyeing department at 
the Cutter Silk Mill at Bethlehem, Pa., 
has resigned his position. 


Miscellaneous. 

—F. L. Leavitt has accepted the posi- 
tion of instructor of spooling, warping, 
slashing and dressing of cotton, wool 
and silk, at the Lowell Textile School. 


T. J. Edwards has been appointed 
treasurer of the Apponaug Bleaching, 
Dyeing & Printing Co., of Apponaug, 
ee 


Marriages. 


—George W. Vickery, who -has been 
boss weaver at the Capron Mill, Ux- 
bridge, now of Adams, was married to 
Miss Anna G. Fahey recently. 


Lafoy McCombs, of the Richland 
Mills, 8S. C., and Miss Mamie Carter, of 
the Camden Mills, Camden, S. C., were 
married on Oct, 24th. 
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Alizarine Black 


from all other 
the acid test . .. 


It is an acknowledged fact that woolen goods for 
ican manufacture, due to the 
more oe use of Alizarine Dyes (includin 

the Alizarine Black), are faster in color an 

therefore give better service to the public than 
the foreign goods. This is of special importance 
in view of the fact that our climate with the 
clear skies and bright sunshine is more trying 
to colors than in England, Germany or France 
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—George E. Whitney, superintendent 
Baltic Mills, Enfield, N. H., and Miss 
Minnie Rutter of Chicago, were married 
in that city on Oct. 20th. 





Deaths. 


—James Alfred, overseer of the cotton 
finishing department of the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., died re- 
cently. 


—Israel N. Kibbe, who has been a cot- 
ton mill superintendent at Valley Falls, 
R. I., is dead. 


—William H. Busiel, formerly a manu- 
facturer of woolen yarn and hosiery, died 
at Laconia, N. H., Nov. 6th. 


—Frank A. Jenks, son of Stephen A. 
Jenks, died at Central Falls, R. I., on 
Nov. 7th, of typhoid fever, age 24. He 
has been agent of the mills of the United 
States Cotton Co. for about a year. 


—John L. Cheney died at his home in 
Lowell, Mass., Oct. 3lst, age 81 years. 
Mr, Chéney has been connected with the 
textilé fndustry since he was 20, when he 
enteréd the cotton mill at Weare, N. H., 
his bitthplace. He entered the employ of 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
in 1839, soon becoming superintendent, 
which position he held for 20 years. He 
was afterward associated with Wm. H. 
Parker, under the firm name of Parker 
& Cheney, in the manufacture of bobbins, 
spools, etc., and in 188 formed another 
partnership with his sons in the same 






























line of supplies, under the name of John 
L. Cheney & Co. He retired from active 
business in 1891. 


Valentine Joyce, who was for many 
years an overseer in the old woolen mills 
at Amesbury, Mass., died at that place 


on Nov. 9th, age 72. 


—Orrison Twombly died at his home in 
Lakeport, N. H., Nov. 9th, age 69. He 
was widely known as an inventor and 
manufacturer of knitting machinery. 


John L. Cheney, who had been suner- 
intendent in the Merrimack Cotton Mills 
Lowell, Mass., for over 20 years, died at 
his home Oct. 31st, age 81 years. He was 
well known of late as a bobbin manufac 
turer, 


William H. Akin died Oct. 23d at his 
home in Cohoes, age 78% When he first 
came to Cohoes in 1844 he went to work 
for the Harmony Co. He has since been 
in the knit goods business, having run a 
mill on Courtland St. with his brother 
and later was in business with his 
brother in the Mohawk knitting mill on 
Saratoga St., now the property of Akin 
& Davitt. 


Charles T. Burns, for 30 years an em 
ployee of the Slater Woolen Co. at Web 
ster, Mass., died Oct. 25th, age 70 years 


Hiram F. Wilkinson, general manincer 
of the Aken Knitting Co., of Philmont 
N. Y. committed suicide Oct. 8th. He 
had been in poor health for some time. 
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ions are accidental, not in’ 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Arehitects and Mill Engineers. 


Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 


Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 


Automatic Boiler Feeds. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston, 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 

Atlas Mtg. Co, Newark, N. J. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 38 State St, Boston. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 


socket, R 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
N. J. 


Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
New couse Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
Cit 
Poe, H, & Son, East Newark, N.J. 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange PI, 
Providence, R. I. 
Ulmer Leather Co, Norwich, Conn. 
See also Mill Supplies 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange PI, 
Providence, R. 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Boiler Compounds. 
Imperial Chemical Co, 324 St. John St, Phila, 
Pa. 


Boxes, Paper. 
Palmer, J.S, 35 Wistar St, Germantown, Pa. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Burr a 


Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
— a Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 


Mas 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Possowert Card Clothing Co., Pittsfield, 
Mas 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


plies. a 
> peareen Copper Co, New Bedtord, 
phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


0 Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Carpet Machinery. 
nm W. W, & Son, 2816 N. éth St, 


Crompton 7 & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 

yen, 5 . A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
- ~ & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


manne & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 


Chemist. 
Huntington, Dr. H, 159 Front St, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, O. H, & Co, New York. 
Copper Print Rellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 


ass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson, N. J. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten Machinery. 
a W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila, 


Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Wy American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Kitson Machine C o, Lowell, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
McKerrow & Bennett, $1 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Payne, Geo, W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I. 
— o Water Power Machine Shop, Bidde.- 
Cy) 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. 
Whitin ‘Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, ‘Woon. 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass 
MecKerrow & Bennett, 81 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Cutters for Kuit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. re etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Damper Regulate 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhil 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 5éth St, N. Y. 
Hand, F, & Co, Paterson, N. J. 
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"Fiindeiphia Textile Machinery Oo, Phila. 

e 

Putlltpe G Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I, 

Sargeut’s, U. @., 5008, vraullevilic Mass. 

ee B. F. Uo, & VUliver 8t, Boston, 
ass. 


See Wooiand Waste Dusters. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Greene & Daniels P -c> Pawtucket, R.I. 
Greenwood, R, & Ba ult, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & ore Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Warren, W, ‘Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Job Dye Works, ‘Webster, Mass. 


Dyeing, — Bleaching and Finish- 


ing Machinery. 

Birch Bros. Sa MT Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

— & Martie Machine Co, Worcester, 

ass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
8ts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C.. i788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln & Co, 54 "arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 
vt. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, P:ovidence, R. I. 

Rockwell, W.S. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 84 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 

Dye Sticks, 
Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


ork. 
Ashley, T. C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Boston. 
Atteaux, F. E, & bo, 172 Purchase St, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Bairstow, T, & Co, 211 Pearl St, New York. 
Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St., New York. 
4 of Elberfeld Co,77 William 
8t. 


Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna- Schoellkopf. Co, Philadel hia, Pa 

Holliday, Read, & Sons, 109 William 8t., 
New York. 

Innis & Co, 120 William St, New York. 

Jaeck Bros, J, 62-68 No. llth St, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, ’& Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, ‘& Co, Uncasville, Conn. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray. 8t,N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray St., N. Y. 

Matheson, W. J, & Co, 178 Front St, N. Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes —. . Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Phiilips (Mi oro) Chemical Uo 131 8. 3d St, 
Phila 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 
Pine St, New York. 

Sharpless toon Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila 

Stamtord Mtg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


N. Y. 
Sykes & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 
Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 
Dyers and Finishers 
— Finishing Works, Williamstown 
ass 
Cranston Worsted Millis (yarns), Bristol 
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Firth & Foster Oo, K hagten, Fe 
Greenwoud, BR, 2 baci. Franklord, Pa. 
as “y Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


Oakdale Dye Works, 918 W. York St, Phila, 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Oo, Paw- 
tucket, RB. 1 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Job Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clogs. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electricity. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Bruhswiek, N. J 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
J.J. Ryder & Co, 210 Westminster St, Prov- 
idence, 
Whitcomb, HL. C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 
Mass. 
Engineers, Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Engraving on Weod. 


Ryder Co, J. J,210 Westminster St, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques. 
American Express Co, offices in every city 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feed Water Pumps. 


Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pheonix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 


Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Blaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 


Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 


Mass. 
Fuel Oil Furnaces. 
Rockwell, W. 8, & Co, 27 Cortland St, N. Y. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 


Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 


Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 


Gas Singeing Machines. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ma. 


Rockwell, W. 8. & Co, 2 Cortlandt St, N 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Marness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hosiery Boards, 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 
ey ae A Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
Mity, N. J. 
Endex. 
Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum %t, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th 8t. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Ensurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Munit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa, 
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Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 

Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa. 

Friedberger & Co, Edgings, Germantown, 


Phila, Pa. 
Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


. a, # 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
Phila 


Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila Pa. 


Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet, Etc. 


Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 EF. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila, Pa. 


Knit Goods Brushers. 


Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mnuitting Machine Cylinders. 
Ashman, Stephen A, & Son,3 Fetter Lane, 
Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Knitting Machinery. 

Bohm, Albert, Agt. for R. Stab], Germany, 
114 Nassau St, New York. 

Boss Knitting Machine Co, 7th and Walnut 
Sts, Reading, Pa. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 213 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. _ 

Champion Sewing Machine Co, N. W., cor. 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Eckersley, Ric: ard, N. E, cor. American 
and York Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ne 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th at, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. H. 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


R.. ¥ 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R, I. 
(Winders.) J 
Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila 
delpbia, Pa. : 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 
Union Raveller Co, Troy, N. Y. 


Knitting Needles. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N. J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philade!phia, Pa. . 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Lydall. H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. — 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. ‘ 

Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa. 


Lamps, Eiectric. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Loom Picker Manufacturers 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 

cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Lubricators. 

Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass 

Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Miachinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawbérry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 

Machinery Wipers. 

American Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New. London, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble, Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon S8t,-Worcester, 

Mass. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron ete Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

ill Supplies. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

Brown Bros, & Co, Providence, R [. 

ow Nadine Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson. 


Harwoo', Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N. Jd. 

Spofford, Wm. 8S, & Son, 5-11 Culver St, 
Providence, R. I. 

Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange P!, 
Providence, R. I. 

Stevenson Bros. & Co, 132 So. 2d St, Phita 
delphia, Pa. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River. Mass. 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield. 
vt 


Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
8rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Oil Pilters. 
Burt Mfg. Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Paints. 
American Fire Resisting Paint Co, 17 
Broadway, New York. 
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Devoe & Reynolds, Fulton and Williams 
St, New York. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Penstecks. 
Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Cnemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 


Picking, Carbonizing and Geqnerting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. 
Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New pounts. 
Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, I 
Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
oston, Mass. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 


Power Transmitting Machinery 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard, Geo. U., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Aunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sewing Machine Supplies Co, The, 297 
Church 8t, New York. 


Presses. 
Crawtord. J. & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Piste). Screw, "Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 

ate 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 


N. J. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 

Prvussure Regulators for Steam and 
W ater. 

D’Este & Seeley So. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
8t, Boston, Mas 

Printers and E - Se 
Novelty Textile Printing ‘Co, 525 W. 2th 

St, New York. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Brown Bros. & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, Providence, R. I. 

John hitaker — Co, 19% Front St., 
Worcester, Mas 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 
Ribbens. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 


Roller Skins. 
Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 


Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tien. 


Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 


Reofing, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 


Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for ills. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 

Sullivan Machinery 2 oo N.H. 
Saddles, Stirru 

Dixon Lubrica ting Sa Saddles Co, "Bristol, R. I. 


Sample Cutters. 
Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass. 


Schools. 
Lowell Textile Schoo], Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
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Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Champion Sewing Machine Uo, N. W., cor 
American and Diamond 8ts, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mass. 

Frame, Gibbons, znd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
> 


Pa. 
Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 


Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc, 


Silk Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing. 
American Glutrose Co. Penn Mutual Bldg, 
Phila, Pa 
Slashers. 
Cypeee Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 
American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington S8t., 


India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Underwood, A. J,38 South Gate St, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Spindles. 
a ide Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsvllle, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 

Ave, Providence, R. I. 


Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spianing Rings. 
Draper be vig om Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Spinners’ Supplies. 
Dixon Lubric iy Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 


Spinning Tub 
a aed Ben}’s. 8. ‘Son, Gun Mill, 


. 


Paterson, 


Steam Bolle 
Brown, C. H, "t Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Steam Boiler Easurance. 
Hartford Steam Boller Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 81 Milk 8t, 
Boston. 


Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, Haverill St, Boston 


Mass. 
Steam Ronee 
Brown, C. H, ry Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Hooven (The), Owens & Reutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Toomey, Frank, 181 N. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 


; 
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Steam Separators. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverill 
8t., Boston. 

Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 

fiteam Specialties. 

D’ Kate & Seeley Co, 29 Haverbill St, Boston 

Fuel Economizer Co, Matteawan, N. York. 

Haines, W.8. C 136 South 4:h St, Phila, Pa. 

Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 

Steam Traps. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
8t, Boston, Mass. (return float and ex- 
pansion). 

Haines, W. 8. C 186 South 4th St, Phila, Pa 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson,N. J. 

Corcoran, A. J, 11 John St, New York. 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 

Hall, Amos H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 
Phila, Pa. 

Stearns, A. Tr, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 

Kapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


a 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
2632-40 M 


Perseverance Mills, ascher 8t 
Phila, Pa 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Teasels. 


Kellogg, Thos. C, 96 Reade St, New York. 

Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 

Haines, W. 8S. C, 136 Seuth 4th St, Phila, Pa 
Tentering Machines. 

See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 


Tension Pulleys 
N. E. Ventilating . Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, aoe dn R. I. 
Testing Machin 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Traveler's Cheques. 
me Express Company. 


Turbin 
( See Water Wheels.) 


Valves 
D'Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, bostor 
Mass. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A un, 28 W. lst St, Boston, Mass.! 
Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 614, 
58 State St, Boston 
New England Heating & Ventilating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia "Textile Machinery Co, Har 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 3% Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodne Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, achine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R., I. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 


Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Brad way, C. P, W. Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 
N. Y. 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 


Winders. tye 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 


Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Webb, Chas. cA & Co, 156 N. Front St. Phila 


Weel Cleaning Compound. 
india Alkali Works, Boston. 


Wool Combing Bea a. 
Crabb, Wm, & Uo, Newark J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Wool Extracts. 
Daly, Jas. E., Paterson, N.J. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sullivan, R. T, 155 Federal St, Boston, Mass. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, a & Dag Athol, Mass. 
Stiifman-ta , 8ons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stil . ih Rangail Machine Co, Westerly, 


Wouten and Worsted Machinery. 
Aone, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 


Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
ome & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass 


Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, 7 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 8t., Phila., 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co, Orange, ag 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa 
Kitson ‘Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
a aed & Bennett, 81 State St, Boston, 
ass 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. 
Weel, Hair end Noils. 
teas & 4" 102 Church 8t, Phila. 
on, John H 44 Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
ublhauser, F , Co, Cleveland, Ohio 
wee. Chas. J, *& Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila 
a. 
Weool Shoddies. 
Bowers’, James, Sons, Ltd, Chester, Pa 
Daly, James E, Paterson, N.J. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen "Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North- 
bridge, Mass. 
Weool Sorters and Sceourers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Wool vet Preparing and Dry- 
ng Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, c. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
bar Manning & Co, 8% and 88 Franklin 


N.Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, ston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
White, James F, & Co, N.Y. an Phila, Pa 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Carpet Yarns. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns, 


American Splanees’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

in England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R.1. 
anford pinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
‘Saws er, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 


N. 
Tracker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Cotton Warps and Yarns, 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex- 
change, 226 Devonshire Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westeriy, K. 

Cobannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa 


Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 
Pa. 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels ~ Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hadley Co, Ty oke, Mass. 

Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 44 Leonard St, New York 


City. 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Seatgomesy. a R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer. annies & Co.. 86.88 Franklin St. 
White, James F, & Co, 54.56 Worth 8t, N. Y. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels * {g. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


G.azed Yarns. 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, ie Ee 
+ ae & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 
Hadley Co, 9 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St,New York. 
Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Pilha, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 

American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R.I 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
18) 

Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I, 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway.N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 229.231 Church St, Phila, 
P 


a. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


a. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtuc ket, R. I 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chest nut St, Phila, P a. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 


King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Monument Millis, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
wash ae Manning & Co, 86-88 Frankhin 8t, 


Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam. 
den, 

Skerry, A 7, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t,N. Y. 

Walcott & ‘Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, 54.56 Worth St, N. Y. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Jute Yarns, 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N.Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N.Y 
Holland & Webb, New York 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, a. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noiils, sin 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway ™ = £ 
Holland & Webb, New York 
Malcolm Millis «o, 216 Che stnut St, Phila,Pa 
Montgomery &Co,J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Ramie. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 


Silk Noils and Yarns. 
Skerry, A. T, 47 Leonard St, New York. 


Silk Yarns. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
1 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
ss & Chapin, 229.231 Church St, Phila, 


Hawes, 0.8. & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holiand & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 4 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa 
bs ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond 
hio. 
Clear River Mille, Pascoag, R I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
King, Alexander & Co, 544 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York, 
River Spinning Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Ritathive 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Worsted Yarns. 
Amegheny Worsted Mills, tery! de 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St Philadel 
phia, Pa 
Campbell, “Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson St, C amden, N.dJ. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
King, Alexander & Co, 4 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 
Saray. Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 


Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, XN. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
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‘You need such goodsas OIL. EXTRACTORS STEAM SEPARATORS, 


ENGINE INDICATORS, EXHAUST HEADS, SHAKING GRATES, 
Why not get our catalogue before ordering. 
and JAMES L ROBERTSON & SONS. 
204 Courtilandt St., N. Y. , . j 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
TexXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit- 
aple agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


secured, 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





1268 Weoelen superintendent or de- 

ad signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviot-, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


1305 Superintendent and Designer 

b with 20 yeur>s’ experience in woolen 
mille, on cassimeres, cheviots, worsteds 
and cloakings. Is now out of employment. 
Wants position at once. 


1290 Manufacturer from Scotland 

. wishes situation as superintendent; 
thoroughly practical in Scotch tweeds, 
cheviots, Saxonies, plaids, etc , 10m wools 
to finished cloth. Will start with small 
salary. 





1255 Felts. The advertiser has a thor 
wo ough, practical knowledge of all the 
details connected with the manufacture of 
paper makers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted tor fast running machines; good 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 
mended by past employers. 
1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
@ position as designer in a good 
woolen mill. Understands fancy cassi- 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 





123 A man who understands the 

manufacturing of woolens in all the 
details, is open for an offer. Is an experi 
enced manager, and is at present in charge 
ot a mill that is being run at a profit. 


1227 A Superintendent with a thor- 
ough practical training in all the 
departments of a woolen mill making wors- 
ted cassimeres, dress oods, cloakings, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, etc. 
Has a thorough knowledge of designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 
he can refer. 


1231 Manufacturer. One who has had 
» a erone> experience in the man- 
agement of a mill of his own, and who can 
show proof as to his ability, is now in the 
market for a position as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent with any good 
company. Age 40; married. 
1159 Woolen Superintendent. A 
“ first class man on ——- robes, 
farniture piush, bed and horse blankets. Has 
excellent references. Has held present po- 
sition as superintendent for several years; 
good reasons for desiring achange. Age 39; 
married. 











1222 Superintendent, Designer and 
Hi< Weaver. Wants a position in woolen 
or worsted mill. Understands the work 
thoroughly, on a great variety of goods. 


1318 Woelen Superintendent and 

. ~ designer. Young Scotchman. Age 
24. With thorough training in Scotland and 
Germany; has also held position of superin- 
tendent and designer in this country. He 
hasexcellentreferences' Wel! uponcotton, 
worsteds, unions, cloakings, tancy all-wool 
cassimeres, and coverts. ould take po-i 
tion as assistant in large mill. 


1203 Superintendent, Woelen, or 
= superintendent and designer. Age 
39; married. Has held a position as super- 
intendent 9 years; 2 years in one mill and 
7in another. Has good references. A good 
man on meltons, coverts, cassimeres, wor- 
sted and kerseys; also serges. 


RINTENDENTS. 











CorTON 








1265 Superiniendent wants position as 
“ superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 
Has had charge of each department in the 
mill; aged 28 years; married. 


1266 Cotton superintendent wants po- 
sition. Out on account of mill shut- 
ting down. Understands fancy and plain 
—_ white and colored. Has a first-class 
record. 


1267 Cotton superintendent or carder. 

Prints, sheetings, ginghams, fine 
and coarse, white and colored. Nearly all 
kinds of machinery. References all right. 
Age 47; married. 


1269 Cotton superintendent, carder, 

“spinner and dresser; 48; married. 
Has held position in some of the best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro- 
chet and Marseilles quilts, etc. 


1306 Young American wants position as 

€ cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts milly. 


1114 Superintendent and Overseer. 

wants position on cotton goods, has 
had a first-class experience, and can furnish 
first-class references. Will go anywhere; 
age 39 and married; salary reasonable; is a 
first class man on seamless bags. 


1108 Cotton Superintendent or would 

accept position as overseer of large 
mule spinning department. Has good refer- 
ences and a first-class record, and is a thor- 
ough mechanic; familiar with ull kinds ot 
yarns, especial hosiery and prints; age 40 
and married. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1249 Carder and Spinner, wooléii, 
=< wants position. Familiar with a 
great variety of goods. 37 and married. 


1248 Carder, woolen. Age 37 years; 
#0 married. 10 years with one of the 
best mills in New Engiand. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotion warp hair lines 
and kerseys. 


1307 Jarder with unusually fine record 
. and very wide experience desires 
good position in New England, Central or 
Western States. First class references from 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on cas. 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broad-eloth, 
repellants and blankets. 


1309 Woolen Carder. 21 years’ ex- 
uve’ perience in charge. at first.class 
Has worked on fancy cassimeres, 
Age 45; 


mills. 
cheviots, meltons and kerseys. 
married. At present out of work. 





1230 Superintendent or Carder aud 
aa spinner wants position in woolen 
mill. Age 30; married. Can t.ke position 
at once. Familiar with jeans, cassimeres, 
flannels, knit goods and -hoddies, 


1233 Felt Overseer of Carding. A good 
“~~ man on telt or woolen gouds. Aged 
35; married. Can refer to pust employers. 
1321 Boss Carder. Over 80 years ex 
Va perience in woolen mills. American, 
Willexcept recond band position in large 
mill. Wellup on dress goods, broadcloths, 
flannels, kerseys, etc. Has best references. 


151 Weeolen Carder. American. Age 
. 30. Married. At present employed. 
Experience on beavers, cassimeres, chevi 
ots, dress goo ls. Well spoken of by former 
employers. A first class man for a small 
mill. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe. 
av Tience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary tostari. Has worked on «loak 
ing», dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 
England mall. 


1287 Young Maa wants position as boss 
a spinner. kxperience in first-class 
mills On cassimeres, kerseys, cheviots, sati 
nélso; KnOWs Davis & Furver, Paul aod Jonn 
son & Bassett machines. Age WwW Wife 
works in mill. 
l 195 Spinner, Woeelen. Americun; age 
. $1; married. Experienced on yarus 
from ltoj7i2run. Refers to past and pres- 
entempiloye:is. Waut>s pusilion as overseer. 
Will not go lo Southern States, Canada or 
Counecticut. Is un experienced overseer. 


ll 12 Overseer of Weeolen Spinning 
—~ wants position, Has Orst-ciass ret 
eren®es. Age 387i. Wages reasonable. Will 
accept secoud hand’s position, 
1276 Spinner, woolen. Wool and stoddy 
= livia 1-2 Wo 10 run, Cassimeres, flan. 
nels, dress gouds, underwear and bianket-. 
Davis & Fu. ver, Furvush & Sous, Johnson & 
Basel, aud Schinidt machinery. Good ref 
erences. 
1204 Situation wanted as LOss spinuer, 
- vr secoud baud wand mule Oxer von 
Pla t mules, Many years eXperience vou 
yarns tor dress guvio in Kugiand, and also 
yarns tur fine woolen cloth, 85 years old 
and Diarrlied; gOud references. 


13 i6 Overseer Worsted Drawing 

upd sSpluulug. Wili accept fret 
Class pOsitiun al $3 OF Mure per duy. At 
present employed in weil known and first 
class mill, Age 42. Married. Best refer- 
ences frum furmer empioyers. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


1291 Overseer of Carding and Spin- 
’ ning. Would like to change from 
present position to something better. Fa 
miliar with Davis & Farbercardsand mules, 
Cleveland car's, Johnson & Bassett mules 
Excellent reterences. Has been superin 
tendent in several mills. Could also take 
position as assistant superintendent of hosi 
ery mill 


1277 Young Freachwmwan, with wide expe. 
- rience and good references, wants 
position as boss carder. Age 38; married. 


1138 Second hand of cotton carding 
VO wants position. Has had a good ex 
perience in that position. References. 


1260 Yeung Man who has worked up 
- through carding rooms of some of 
the best mills in New Engiand, wants posi 
tion as overseer in New England or Middle 
States. Age27. Not married. 
123 Second hand of cotton carding. 
#{Y0 37; married. Open tor engagement. 
1315 Cetton Carder. Over 20 years’ x 
ie’ perience as overseer in first class 
mills. At prerent employed. Well up on 
prints and light and heavy sheetings. 
Knows Awerican and Euglish cards, and 
speeders. Best references. 


1320 Cetten Carder. 12 years’ experi 
= ence as overseer in first class mills. 
Can refer to well known mill men. Age 39. 
Married. 








COTTON SPINNERS. 
1284 Eleven years as Overseer in 
“ Hist-Cimss Binglamw tala, wilh o.her 
eXperlence, Luas.tilieu Lois Wan for Boo 
Pvsillen lu Charge Of rlug spluning, Spuvl- 


lug wud Warplug. Age 40. French Awmeri- 
cun; harried. 


1223 Wants position as Overseer of 
—_—' 


Spiuning vr Twisting, or voth., Fa 
miillar With fue or Cvarse Duubers. Kelers 
LO past and present empivyers. 


1272 Second Mand of cot.on ring spin- 
a4 wing wauts pusition in Massacuu- 
setts, Rhuvue Island, Muime or New York. 
Age 23; murrieu. 


1280 Wanted, situation as overseer or 

secund limuu vl uiuie spinniug vy a 
Lhorvtgu, practical Man, Good references 
1.0m past aud preseul employers. Unier- 
slulides ali Kuglish makes vl mules, Wiil go 
Sourkh vr Canada 


1196 Mule or Mimg coitun spinmr 

. WHuls pusitiou as OVers¢er, Age 36; 
Inarried; 12 years in one will; 6 years a> 
mule spluhbel, 2) eurs as second baud aud 4 
Yeurs to OVerseer, Hus had a Very thu ough 
edpericence on tickings, sbistings and den- 
lms. Used to beotu Boglish and American 
make of machines, Relerences are guvud; 
Can accept posillun at once, 


YA*2 Mule spiiuer; cotton. Age 36; wat 
1243 ried. Frelers New York oF Masoca- 
chuselts; references. 
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SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1008 Wants boss job in flannel mill. 

Northern New England preferred, 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, has 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
dress goods. Is 34, married. 


1216 Weaving and Dressing. Man 
“= wants position as overseer of weav- 
ing or dressing, or both, in some good 
woolen mill. Has bad 16 years’ experience. 
Can pick patterns and figure yarns. Has 
references. 


1253 Weaver, Designer or Superin- 
= tendent Open fora position. Re 
fers to past and present employers. Aged 
47; married. Worsted cloakings, cassi- 
meres and dress goods. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
e wants position. Would secept Ind 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
protestant; age 36; -ingle. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


wants position. 
A first class man. 


1273 Weelen weaver 
ale Age 35; married. 


1313 Weolen Weaver. First class 
7h’ references, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress goods, 
etc. At present not employed, for good rea 
sons. Age44. Married. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1297 Overseer of Weaving. A manot 
=< the very best standing desires a 
permanent position in first-class mill. He 
ha+ worked in several of the best mills in 
New England for upwards of twenty years 
and can show splendid references Has 
worked on sheetings, prints, sateens, fan 
cies, lenos and plaids. Now unemployed 


1242 Overseer Cotton Weaving. 
=|—T= Familiar with plain cloths, sateens, 
fancy checks and stripes. box looms and 
dobbies, Reterences. Age 43; married. 
Oue weaver, one twister in family. 


1235 Cotten man wants position as 
=7 overseer of cotton weaving. Prints, 
twills, satins, denims, cheviots, lenoes, ete. 
Crompton, Knowles, Lowell, Whiting and 
English looms. 


1288 Overseer of Cotton or Worsted 
“O00 weaving wants position. Familiar 
with all kinds of looms; or fancy 
work. Age 45; married. 


128 man; age 36; married. At present 
employed in good mill. Would like a posi 
tion paying more than $3.00. Experience on 
fine ginghams, plain and fancy cotton and 
worsted dress goods. 

Weaver. 


‘ 
126 and silk goods. 
in first-class mills. 


plain 


Overseer of Weaving. Engilish- 


Cotton, woolen, ramie 
Good experience 


1247 Elastic weaver wants position as 
~ overseer. Used to cotton web, elas- 
tic suspenders, silk neckwear, dress goods 
and handkerchiets, 23. 





_ FINISHERS. 


1214 Woolen and Worsted Finisher. 

= A first class man. One that has nad 
a thorough experience in one of the best 
mills in New England 


9IS Worsted or Woolen Finisher. 

= One of the best men in the country. 
Age 36; married. English. Has had charge 
of the leading mills in this country. His ex- 
perience covers woolen and worsted nien’s 
wear, also ladies’ dress goods, overcoatings, 
cloaking.etc. Understands the new German 
finish applicable for dress goods upto eight 
ounces. By stiffening on the back this finish 
makes single warp filling goods equal to 
two.-ply. 


1322 Woolen Finisher. Over 15 years’ 

“=< experience in Canadian and Ameri- 
can mills as finisher. Almost all kinds of 
woolen goods. At present employed but 
wants position paying $3 per dav, or more. 
Age 33. Married. An unusually skillful 


finisher. 
1041 Woolen Finisher. Has had ex. 
perience on fancy and piece dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, wor-teds, ker 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 26 years. Will work for $250 
per day. 
DIR Es an Al Woolen Finisher. Age 
“<< 36; married. Has been employed in 
two of the very best mills in New England, 
and refers to them as to character and 
ability. 





DYERS. 


3 )Q Young Dyer wants position as 

~ second-hand or overseer in small 
mill. Has been under good men in well. 
known mills. 


1303 Dyer with six years’ training in 

z “ Bradtord, England, before coming to 
this country. Has been in several American 
and Canadian mills and given best satistac 
tion. A thorvughly practical and up-to-date 
dyer. Age 32. At present employed, and 
would accept only first-class position 


| 3/ 4 Wool Dyer. 16 vears’ experience, 

e largely in New England miils, and 
now employed in the South, desires a posi 
tion in New Engiand mill. American; mar 
ried. Thorough knowledge of raw wool and 
shoddy dyeing in acids, fast alizarine colors; 
also raw cvtton in blacks, browns and 
blues. 


1298 Weool Dyer. Young man with ex 
“© perience in New England mills on 
piece dyes, wool, shoddy and rags. Is now 
out of a position, and will accept a position 
anywhere except in the South and Cunada, 


1292 Woolen Dyer with experience 

=’ alsoin mixes, piece dyes, rags, hosi- 
ery, black cotton, waste and shoddy. Has 
held boss job several yéars. Age 34; mar- 
ried. Very good references. 


1327 Skillful Dyer with experience 
Ve on raw cotton and wool, indigo 
blue vats, slubbing, worsted and woolen 
yarn, piece dyeing on ladies’ dress goods 
and men’s suitings. Age45; married. First 
class reterences from good mills. 


1319 Boss Dyer. Wool, cotton, or raw 
vi’ stock. Alizarine colors; shoddy, 
carpet yarns, straw goods, beavers. Blue- 
blacks, all kinds of fancy dyeing. Belgian. 
Age 29. A thorough master of his trade. 


1323 Dyer of large experience on cotton 

*<** chain and skein work. Age 40; mar 
ried, At present employed, but wants 
higher wages. References from good mills, 
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ENITTERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








1257 Superintendent of knitting mill 
wants position; is a finisher and 
understands every part of the business. in- 
cluding shipping all kinds of goods, fabrics, 
ootton, worsteds, silks, wool on all kinds of 
shapes, and flat goods; most all kinds of 
knitting machinery and finishing machin. 
ery; age 82; married; reters to past record. 
1274 A man who thoroughly understands 
the manufacture of hosiery from the 
fleece to the case, and is a good manager. 
Desires to correspond with parties wishing 
to employ such a man. 





1310 Foreman with large experience in 

circular rib knitting. Has worked 
on almost all kinds of machinery. Is at 
present out of work, because of mill going 
out of business. Age 25. Excellent refer- 
ences. 


1317 KMaitting Overseer. Wide expe- 
. rience. Age 36. Not married. Has 
worked on fleece lined underwear, eider 
downs, stockinet, jerseys, etc. Familiar 
with spring needle circular machines First 
class references. 
1274 Hosiery superintendent wants po- 
sition; married. Long experience 
on men’s, women’s and children’s woolen 
hosiery. 


1294 KMuitter or Machinist. Under. 
. stands seamless hosiery and latch. 
needle machines; ribbed hosiery and under- 
wear. Young man; good references. 


12 Kait. Superintendent. Under- 
stands all makes of machines; silk, 

wool, merino, worsted, lisle and cotton 

goods. References all right. Age 35 years. 








DESIGNERS. 
1275 Desigaer or assistant. Age 25; 
married A good man on cotton or 


worsted fancy dress goods. Jacquard and 
box looms. 


1263 Assistant Designer or Assistant 
Superintendent. Has received a 
practical mill experience, and isa graduate 
of the Philadelphia Textile School. Unions, 
cassimeres, suiting, cloakings. Age 24 
years. : 
1252 Designer, Weaver or Dresser. 
* Aged 40 years; married. Familiar 
with nearly all kinds of men’s wear, piece 
dyes, etc. Refers to past and present em- 
ployers. 

Account Wanted. Gentleman regularly 
visiting the cloak, clothing and shirt trade 
in New York, desires to represent some 
good mill, Best references. Address P 156, 
care TEXTILE WORLD. 


1326 Graduate Phila. Textile School 





wants position as assistartsuperin- | 


tendent or designer in cotton mill. Has also 
had 3 years’ practical experience in mill, 
Very highest references. 
1329 Accountant or Secretary thor- 
~’ oughly competent to assume tull 
charge of any set of private parsnasente or 
corporation books. Would take small 
amount of stock in Southern cotton mill 
and act as secretary and accountant. Tem- 
perate, energetic, excellent references. 
Age 30; married. ‘ 


9999 Superintendent Print Works. 
JJ Young man, 30 vears of age, ener- 
getic and practical, graduate chemist, with 
thorough experience in printing, especially 
of silk (2 years in Europe and 4 in this coun- 
try), seeks position as superintendent or 
assistant in print works. Address Chemist, 
care TEXTILE WORLD. 


1300 Wool Sorter With experience in 

first--lass English mill. Thorough 
knowledge of wool, noils, waste and all 
kinds of garnetting. Has not been em- 
ployed in this pet mey but can give Ameri- 
can references as to character. 

‘ Book-keeper and Paymaster. 
1301 Young man of the very highest char- 
acter desires to move away from the Atlan. 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em. 
ployers. 





1283 Laboratory Chemist with experi 
euce in large mills and supply house 
desires position. A moderate salary. 








1293 Bookkeeper with 22 years’ experi. 
“™ ence in woolen and worsted mills; 
excellent references. Age 50. Wants per- 
manent position with moderate salary. 
1282 Foreman Roller Covering and Belts 

seven years, and four years foreman 
in large mills. Excellent references. A re- 
liable young man. 


1202 Silk Superintendent is open tor 

an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has a thorough knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manufactur. 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of superintendent of a first-class 
mill for several years. Under 30 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer- 
ences. For any further information address 
this paper. 


1229 Dresser. Overseer of woolen 
“ dressing. Age 30. Men’s wear and 
dress goods. Good references. 
1228 Shearer. Wants position as over 
seer of shearing. Good man on cas. 
simeres, worsteds, unions and cheviots. 
Age 25; married. References. 


1162 Geed Man for Beaming De- 

partment. On heavy sized, plain 
calicoes and colored cotton goods, twills 
and sheetings. Will go anywhere. Age 33; 
married. Good references. 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill. 18 
years’ experience. Capable of taking entire 
control of every department in a large mill; 
just the man for new plant; will go any. 
where; Sonth preferred. Age 88. Address 
B. L. care TEXTILE WORLD. 


1315 Overseer Dresser. Age 34. 
e Married. Is at present working 
ina first class mill. Desires to change be- 
cause of poor health of family. Can furnish 
first class references. Cassimeres, unions, 
woolens. 


1137 A Salesman for an Underwear 
« Mill. Would prefer the account of 
some large underwear mill exclusively. 
Salary or commission. Is an experienced 
salesman and with 9 years practice in the 
manufacture of knit underwear. 


1153 Comber. Understands en | 
“~ and running combers, speeders anc 
cards. Overseer seven years in one of Eng- 
land’s fine mills, on counts ranging from 1203 
to 150s. Will accept a position as overseer 
or2d hand, Refers to responsible parties as 
to ability and character. 


1271 Eagineer. Position wanted by a 

young man with a second class 
license, as engineer or mechanic. Is a 
reliable man. Age 21. 





125 Coler Designer or Woolen Super. 
“ intendent. Age 89. Good, steady 
reliable man. Refers to past employers. 
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TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A BOOK OF 360 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE. 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, KNITTING MILLS, SILK 
MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT WORKS, BLEACH- 
ERIES, DYEING AND FINISHING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 

SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 
SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps 


iT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COoM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 
ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. BUYERS’ 
INDEX OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


This directory is supplemented from month to month by the reports In the T&SxTILe 
WORLD, and six months after its publication, a special statistical issue of the TEXTILE WorLD 
will contain supplementary data accrued in that time. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-up subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The price to 
others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 
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River Spinning Co., ITOBIA aT. 


Began WOOLEN and MERINO YATNS 


In any shade, size or quality, suitable for making any Selling Agents, JOHNSTON & FARIE. 
class of goods, domestic or foreign, at prices to insure Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE. 
competition with imported goods of all descriptions. Room 570 Bourse Bldg , PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., HAVE YOU A COPY OF 


Worsted .. Machinery, April 1897, 


NUMBER OF 
28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - pa,| /-EXTILE WORLD 


In good condition which you will sel! to us 
Speaey for 50 Cents, We want a tew copies to 
complete nie-. "Send a postal before sending 
the copy and we will remit in case our needs 
have not been previously supplied, 











SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 
Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and | CUILD & LORD, 


Drawing. | 670 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mass, 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 30s 
of flour or starch. 
Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else, 
a adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 
t 


he goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi- 
tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compoun: and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 


Office, Penn Mutual Building, ~ 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR SALE, SECOND-HAND MAGHINERY. Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


Double Corliss Engine, cylinder 23x®in. Sing'e Corliss % a sie * 
Engine, cylinder 20x48 in. Singles Corliss Engine, cylinder A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 
16x36 in. Single Corliss Engine, cylinder 12x% in. 3440 | Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
50-80 and 100 IL. P. Automatic Engines. ° 
Large stock of Plain Slide Valve Engines, Boilers, Steam excellent buildings. 

Pumps, Feed Water Heaters, Lathes, Planers, Shapers, w. MM. DAWA, Weathbrook, Maine. 
Drill Presses, Milling Machines, Electric Motors and Dy- 
namos, and be [oot working Machines. Let me know your 
wants as my stock is constantly changing. Yours respect- 
ully. FRANK TOOMEY. 131 No. ard St : Philadelphia. 











Woolen Mill—West Virginia. 

Reed Maker Wanted. The advertiser For Sale 
wants a good, all-round reed shop man, who 
is thoroughly reliable and sober; one who 
thoroughly understands his business, and 
posses-es good habits. will find a good open 
ing. Address in confidence, “Reeds,” care 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston, Mass. 


The Power Loom =» v= Art of Wearing, | FeXtile World's ee 


By Alex. Brown, 


For Sale by TEXTILE WORLD. Bureau. 
BOSTON. MASS. Price $1.25. 


TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Send for Prospectus. 





2: A one set mill, located in good 
wool growing country, at a great bar- 
gain. For complete snformation addre 188 
c. K. BOWMAN, Evansville, 








CONSULT IT! 














GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


F.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
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PUBLICATIONS 











lo CENTS 


Stamps will do. 





We have purchased from 
the author, W. S. Kelley, the 
balance of the edition of his 
pamphlet on Cotton Prepara- 
tion and the Standard Yarn 
Tables. Although published 
ten years ago, much of the 
matter is as good as ever and 
well worth 10 cents, at 
which price we will close 
themjout. 





Table of Contents. 
Cotton: Characteristic Features 
Illustration of Cotton Fibre 
Cotton: Inspection and Selection 
Mixing and Opening 
Process 
Machinery and Power 
Twist and Elasticity 
Temperature and Humidity 
Numbering and Testing 
Yarn-testing Apparatus 
Explanation of Tables 
Standard Strength Tables ("our Quali 
ties) 

Standard Table (Good Quality), to 
Quarter Numbers 

Draper’s Strength Table 

Hyde’s Strength ‘Table 

Table for Numbering Yarn 

Grades aud Comparative Prices of 
Cotton 

Convenient Multipliers 

Yarn Number-—Metric System 

Thermoineter Notation Rules 

Metric System 

Metric Equivalents 

Cost of Patents 





SEND (0c. IN STAMPS 


And we wili send you a copy 
postpaid. 


GUILD & LCRD, 
620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 











BOSTON, MASS. | 


To Keep in 
Touch 


With the textile manufactur- 
ing interests of the South the 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD is in- 


dispensable. 


It is recognized as the best 
authority on all industrial 
matters, relating to this terri- 
tory, and maintains a Textile 
Department, giving in detail 
the development of this in- 
dustry the establishment of 
new mills, the advantages 
possessed by the South for 
cotton manufacturing, and 
notes of general interest to 


people in this line. 


Subscription Price $4.00 per yr. 


As an advertising medium it 
is the best that can be em- 
ployed for reaching the mills 


of the South, 


Sample copy will be sent 
free, and we shall be pleased 
to give advertising rates on 


application, 


| MANUFACTURERS’ 


RECORD, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Frank A. Stevens, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 












30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds 14s to 40s. 


TRADE MARK. 


Nove.ty Corron Yarns, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Jarded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS 
will advance their 





By investigating 
OUR PROCESS 


interests OF WINDING 





HICH EST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind 


ing and also on special machines. 


co LD M EDAL awarded at the Mechanics’ Fair Boston, 1895. 


In their report the judges say:-‘‘This machine develops an entirely new system ot 
winding, by which threads and twines are prepared in the most compact compass for the 
market, also shows greater advance in the transfer process than has heretofore been ac 
complished. This new method of winding subjects the thread to no severe strain, and 
leaves it in the best condition for use.” They also say that they consider the Universal is 
the greatest single advance shown in any department of our group being a completed de 
velopment of a new system, and thus entitled to the highest award. 


EE. HH. BIsSHoOoP, - Manager. 


226 Devonshire Street, Baston, Mass. 
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YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eustern Yarn Market. 


Spinners are running 
weight 


Collon Yarn. 
out of orders on heavy yarns 
and knitters are in no hurry to place 
is so un 


that 


orders. ‘The cotton market 


settled, 
kuitters are looking for lower prices. 


with a lower tendency, 
The knitters have placed contracts for 
light 1-20's to 1-40's. 
Many of the flat goods mills have been 


weight yarns in 


on this class of work since last Sep 


and the ribbed goods manu 
will get off weight 
about the’tith of The du 
plicate orders have been disappointing 
garments. The 
mills thronghout the Mohawk Valley, 
Alnsterdam, 


Philmont are all 


tember, 
facturers heavy 
Tecember. 


on the heavy weight 


Cohoes, Bennington and 
busy, some running 
The Philmont 


mills continue to use larger quantities 


until 9 o'clock at night. 
of fine colored cop yarn. Those spin 
hers running on heavy numbers, alone, 
will not have much business before 
April, as no contracts for heavy 
will be placed before then. 

The combination of 
has resulted in establishing 
and although the 
fairly well lived up to, yet 
ners make 


imount in some instances to from % 


yarn 
yarn spinners 
uniform 
prices, prices are 
the spin- 
other 


concessions which 


to one cent to the knitters. For in 
stance; delivering yarn in cases which 
are made of such a size as can be 
used by the knitters to pack the fin- 
ished product in. 

The knitters 
grades of 


running on the 
underwear 


finer 
seem to be 
feeling the good effects of the Dingley 
tariff more than the other class of 
trade. We know a mill which, prior 
to the Wilson tariff, had a large and 
prosperous business, but under that 
law they gradually lost it. Now, since 
the foreign products have been shut 
out, they are gradually getting back 
their business, and this is the case of 
all the fine knitters. The fine spinners, 
48 a result, are feeling the benefit in an 
increased demand for fine combed 
yarn, both from Allen Seed and Egyp- 


tian. Te give an idea of the way this 
is affecting the 


the following letter from one of the 


iine spinners, we qitote 


leading spinners in the country. 

“We shall telegraph you that it is 
simply impossible for us to take more 
orders for mule spun combed fine yarn 
for several weeks to come. We have 
received orders from one party, to-day, 
of over 50,000 Ibs.; from another, 30,000 
Ibs.; from another, 10,000 Ibs.; 
a total of about 100,000 lbs.; and these, 


making 
with the other orders, we have been 
getting from day to day have taken our 
entire production, and it would be but 
more orders, as 


could 


folly for us to take 


there is no prospect that we 


make deliveries in any reasonable 
time.’ 

‘he spinners, notwithstanding the 
price of cotton, are working for higher 
prices, and will do so as long as the de 
The 


1-30's, 


demand is 
1-40’s, and 
and 2-42’s, 
2-60's Combed 
Allen What, 
be considered the 


continues. 


1-20's, 


mand 
mostivy for 
1-60's 


Combed Egyptian, 


9 Ais 


Lisle 
Seed. 


and 
and 


Egyptian 
! 


iwowever, may 
situation of the finer spun yarn, does 
not apply at ali to the heavier counts; 
and, on this ¢lass of yarn, buyers, both 
of yarn and garments, are out of the 
market for the present. Hosiery man 
ufactures have been doing a fine busi 
ness, and orders have been booked for 


many dozens. 


7/8 whitecops ... . . 12§ cbs. 
10s 6 e¢ _ oe dn 13 ets. 
12s ‘ “ . te ale ee 
l4s * es - » x cer ee 
16s ‘ 1 gamete, «gen 
18s pr sw hte \a ° g Ree 
20s ‘ $6 » WAS + era 
Silver gray and Jaeger. 
10, 11, 12 ° ° . ‘ 7 ‘ 15 ets. 
Ee a ae ee ee 
Bee a de: ee oe oe ee 16 ets. 
Meites so £eaae 2° ae eee 
Wii aan & Oe re See 
Combed Egyptian, 1/20, 23 ets. 
‘ 1/30, 29 ets. 
1/40, 534 cts. 
1/50, 36 ets. 
(Continued on page 131.) 
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Frank E. Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Trea» 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 
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Germantown, Philadelphia. 
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Gore NY WHAT YOU USE. 
\. Wh WE WILL DO THE REST. 


WESTFIELD, - MASS. 


WOOLEN YARNS. | 


Single, also Double and Twist 
For Weaving Hosiery. 


Adit bes 


Miekipes > wate 
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COVERT CLOTH YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
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Raw Stock and Piece Dyeing. 


CLEAR RIVER MILLS, 


PASCOAC, R. I. 
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(Continued from page 129. 

Woolen Yarn. Spinners have been 
busy on two-ply yarns for the fancy 
knitting trade. 
class of yarn are running out and 
spinners are obliged to advance prices, 
not 10 cents,-but 20 cents per pound. 
The manufacturers. are refusing to 
pay the advance, and thus the trade is 
at a stand still for the present. The 
hosiery trade is beginning to make in- 
quiries for yarn for spring delivery, ‘is 
all. realize, that after the first of the 
much 


The contracts on this 


vear, prices for wool will be 
higher. The, hosiery manufacturers 
anticipate a good business on all wool 
and merino hosiery, as the tariff shuts 
out the foreign article. The weavers 
have not started to order as yet, but as 
soon as the heavy weight season starts 
after Jan. Ist, they will be in the mar- 
ket for yarn in large quantities, and 
will be forced to pay for the yarn 
based ov the market price for wool. 
Some of the spinners who have started 
on faney yarns have had considerable 
business, but those spinners depending 
wholly on hosiery and weaving yarns 
have been doing very little, if any, 
business 

Wor-led Yarn Spinners continue 
busy with old orders and are in no 
haste to contract for the heavy weight 
season. In fact. weavers are not plac- 


ing orders. for yarns, prefering to 


await developments. The heavy 
weight samples will not be opened be 
fore Jan. Ist. The manufacturers are 
meeting a strong determination on the 
part of buyers not to pay the advance, 
and, in some instances, particularly in 
dress goods, a 10 per cent. advance 
stops sales. ‘This however, does not 
seem to affect the men’s wear trade, as 
18 oz. clays are being sold for $1.50 
per yard, which is within 10 cents per 
yard of the importing point, 
large spimmer-weavers have looms idle 
for want of yarn. The demand next 
season will be for smooth-surface, fine 
quality cloth, and hence Cheviot yarns 
are to have the go-by, and most of the 
orders will be placed with the mills 
spinning the tiner numbers of yarn. It 
may he that when the dealers realize 
the enormous advance in fine worsted, 
(GC mi uccben wnge 138,) 


and some 














CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy St., Boston 
2:6 Church St.. New York. 
206 ¢ beatnut St.. Philadelphia 





SAWYER, MANNING & C 0. 


YARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORE 
ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard St... New York. __ 


JAMES £, MITCHELL & C0,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pu. 


51 & 583 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns 


Alloumbers on Hened and Made to Orde: 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 
WEAVING 


HOSIERY 


All Plies und Nur bers. 
Emported Yurna «a Specialty 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 











TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


weeigees, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 380s, 
On Beams. Jack Spoels or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 





GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


VARNS oe" 


AND 


rvgu"* WARPS 





E. Jenckes Manufacturing Co. 
COLORED COTTON YARNS 


Cops and Cones. 
PAWTCUCE ET, - R IK. 
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- CAPACITY, FITCHBURG 
50,000 Spindles. _ MASS. 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spoola—single or twisted. 





SILK LUSTRE COTTON YARNS 


In single and two or more plys. ‘This yarn retains its lustre through 
all usages and is increased in strength twenty to forty per cent. 


ign crace COTTON WARPS ana NOVELTY YARNS. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool and Worsted Yarns. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


aie aie © WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


















Hotton Yarns James F. White CO. BURLAPS 
aap WARPS COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


of Every Description. 


all WIDTHS 


54 an 56 Worth St, NEW YORK. and WEIGHTS. 


228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
MONUMENT MItL.Ls,- 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s 








Cotton Warps. WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 


Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 
All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
Sth and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 
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Continued from page 131. 
that many will go back to cheviots. 
On dress goods the demand will still 
be for % and % blooded yarn. 2-40’s 
half Australian, half delain, is selling 
for $1.05, and all Australian for $1.10 
per pound. Some buyers are anxiously 
waiting for lower prices in this class 
of yarn, but with Australian wool 
steadily advancing to the importing 
point (73 cents per pound), there can 
be no hope of lower prices. 42 cents 
was the price of Australian fleece be- 
fore the recent duty was added to wool, 
and yarn of the same quality was 70 
cents per pound. With these facts in 
view, buyers of cloth must not expect 
lower prices; but higher, higher prices 
will be the rule. ‘There are many New 


York Commission houses scouring 
New England trying to secure ac- 
counts. ‘There can be no doubt 


that prices on all classes of yarn will 
be very much higher after January 
Ist, as at that time will be 
placed for all classes of worsted yarn. 
The fine mills will want the fine wors- 
ted yarn for fine coatings; the under 
wear and hosiery trade will buy the 
Irench spun yarn; and the dress goods 
and cloaking manufacturers will want 
the 4 and *&% blooded and lustrous 
yarn. 
We quote: 


orders 


2/40s Australian $1.074 
2/508 ss er 1.15 
2/20s, 3/8s Blood Be ea 60 


eT ae a ee 75 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The demand for 
held: good the month. Some 
counts have held their price, especially 
in knitting yarns, in the better quali 
Coarser numbers, in 
yarns and warps, 


cotton yarns has 


past 


ties. Southern 


in single, have de 
considerably, although 
seems to be no stock accumulating in 
the market. Manufacturers 
ing under very unfavorable conditions. 
paying high prices for yarns 


clined there 
are work- 


They are 


and their goods, in a general way, 
have not advanced. Some of them 
have actually depreciated in value. 


This has been caused largely by the 
(Continued on page 135.) 








KERR THREAD Cc. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


sea ttand OOP SINGLES 


Sea Island 
All Numbers, 30s to 160s. 
Fall River, Mass. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 
Goods i in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, th and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmend. 0 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


waa grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
«MS SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - MASS. 














A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 





| Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 


on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Philadetphia. 





EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


488-492 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


COTTON For Weaving 
wooLkL Knitting or 
SILK Embroidering. 


HARNESS TWINES. 


YARNS All Numbers 


and Qualities. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND THREAD CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 








Thread and Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 
the Hosiery trade ete. Thread dressing a 
specialty, forweaving purposes. Dyersand 
Bleachers of Threads, Yarns and Tapes. 
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HADLEY | FINE COTTON YARNS 














a 
| sPooL elit LE] 30s TO 100s. 

G , Bi hed, . 
= eitte COMPAN Y “Sop, in ake “on spools, 
>< {FFINE YARNS cones or tubes. 

peoenoonre . Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
, In chain, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTENI:Y, FR. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s te 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 








CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


eet oi ee Tera PA WTUCERT. B.I. 


WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 8-ply, 4-ply, etc. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Specialty. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, °° 'eaitavetruia pa. 
—S—VARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


1798 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


O. H. Hayes & Co., Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 
We wilt make liberal a:rrang+ ments 


with Woolen Manofacturers co ban- | PANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


dle their productions. 
r EIN ALL COLORS. 


O. H. Hayes & Co. | = hew vor mills, onoitao., WY. 


A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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Comel eel irene page 185.) 
extremely low price of the staple. 
Jobbers and buyers keep this in mind 
ill the time, and will not order largely 
thead, and try to beat down prices 
contipually, when they see cheap cot 
ton. The best informed cotton men, 
however, expect to see the price of cot- 
ton advance in the course of a few 
months. Spinners now are getting 
nic, Dut not extraordinary prices for 
their yarns, as some buyers think, 
from the fact, that they have, for the 
past two or three years, been working 
if cost, or at an actual loss. f 

We quote the following as about an | 
average of the market prices to-day: | 


WAKI’S 
20/1. ‘ ‘ . 134 ets. 
23/1 . : : - 14 cote. | 
26/1 . . 14 to 144 ets. | 
12/2 . . , . 1384 to 14 cts. | 
14/2 . : ’ - 34 ots. 
16/2 . ; . . 15 to 154 ets. 
WD icin a OO. ae! 
16/1. , . 136 ets. | 
20/2 . ; . 164 ets. 
30/2 . . , 184 cts. 
30/2 Eastern é . 19 to 194 cts. 
40/2 Eastern 234 to 24 cts. | 
SKEIN. | 
26/1 . ° ‘ , 14 «ts | 
20/1 soft . : . 14 ets. 
19/1 + : ‘ ‘ ae 
4s to 10s seft 124 to 13 
10/2 hard . . 124 ets 
12s soft 13 to 134 ets. | 
20/2 . 16 ets, 
14/2 . ‘ - 13 cts. 
30/2 184 to 19 ets. 
26/2 . 17 to 174 ets. 
40/2 . p . . 23. to 234 ets. 
8/3 carpel . : . 119 ets. 
10s double reeled . 12 to 124 ets. | 
16/3 slack . . 134 to 14 ets. | 
16/4 medium . 184 to 14 cts. | 
16/2 slack . , . 14 to 144 ets 
SOUTHEKN CONES. 
6sto 8s . . 18 to 134 ets. 
10s. ; ‘ 134 10 14 ects. | 
a ‘ ‘ - 14 told cts. | 
| er - ; . 15 to 154 ets. 
16s. ; ; . 154 to 16 ets. 
20s . . , . 16§to 17 ets. | 
7 j ; . 174 to 184 ets. 
26" . ; . 174 to 184 ets. 
SHUTTLE COPs. | 
6sto8s . ; . 124to 18 ets. | 
10s. ‘ : . 18 ets. 
ee : . . 134 ets. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


(Continued on page 137.) 












B. F. BOYER & CO., 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


516 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





PORTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, 
Trimmings, 
Buttons and 
Knit Underwear. 
\P Sole Agents tor 


=| John Paton, Son & Co., 
OF ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


Specialties: 
SCOTCH MIXTURES 


For Sweaters, Golf and Bicycle 
Hose, Mitts, Cloves, etc. 

78 & 80 Worth St., New York. 
72-82 Lincoln St., Boston. 











BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Fine Worsted Yarns, 


— AND — 


Fine Woolen Yarns 


— IN THE — 


GREY, COLORS and MIXTURES. 





COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored. 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 


Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 


Cohannet Mills, 


TAUNTON, MASS, 
Spinners of High Grade 
HOSIERY YARNS pescaterion 
DESCRIPTION. 

Selling Agents JAMES E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, sons & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


* y Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ILLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas fons Con W oO rsted 


ALL NUMBERS YARNS, 


Ga 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, wv Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland &t., Phila., Pa. 


The Competition of Foreign Goods 


On staple and plain fabrics under present tariff conditions makes it 
almost impossible to make any money, and the only hope of protit in 
making Dress Goods, Cloakings and Cassimeres seems to be in using 


MOHAIR OR NOVELTY YARNS. 
In the United States we are the only manufacturers from raw 
materials to finished product who make such yarns ONLY. 
Perhaps we can be of use to you. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. 1 


Mirra Digiliinins 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 





eae ‘abi 


+ FINE FRENCH SPUN 











MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 4ST... PHILA. 











» 
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(Continued from page 135.) sidering the advance in the stock, and 


e+ 3 : : . It ets. there ure so many qualities made of this 
Yis ; : . 14 to 144 cts. sort, it is difficult to quote on anything 
fos bastern . . 18 tol9 cts. except a specific quality and color. 
MIXED COLORED CONES. Worsteds are still in good demand, 
er eee ; . “44g 1B Sts. and spiuners are well sold up, both for 
tag . ih aie the dress goods trade and men’s wear, 
ee ; . 154 ets. and considerable is being put into knit 
ta . 16 to 16} cts goods, although prices have not ad- 
. vanced in comparison with the wool 
EASTEKN CUPS. stock. 
i2s shuttle ‘ . 144 ets We quote below, prices for yarn as 
Us to 12s hosiery - 144tol5 cts. near as we can make them for an aver- 
l4g te ‘ ‘ . 15 to 154 cts. age. 
los. . ; . 15g ets. Wool spun cops : 
208. . . . 17 tolvdects. Qcutblack . . . 14 ets. 
240... : . . 18 to 184 cts. 12 cut black . « « +39§ to-318 ‘cfs. 
Eastern skein 1-2 ct. above cops. 10 cut black . . . 124 cts. 
Eastern cones 8-4 to 1 1-2 cts. above 18cut white . - 13 to 134 ets. 
cops. Worsted : 
Egyptian carded, 4 to 5 cts. above 2/20s about 3 blood . 65 to 674 cts. 
white. 2/30s about 3} blood . 674 to 70 cts. 
Combed yarns, 4 to 5 cts. above 2/20s about § blood . 70 to 724 cts. 
carded. 2/30s about 4 blood . 80 to 824 cts. 
The demand for wool spun cotton 2/40s Australian . . $1.05. 
yarn and merino is somewhat better, al- 2/40s half Australian . 95 cts. 
though prices are extremely low, con- 2/36s # blood . . . 774 to 80 ets. 





“SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND _ FANCY YARNS FOR 
ESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. 7. oaakantn &« Oo. 47 LEONARD AT., NEW YORK. 





! ARGEST IN THE WORLD. ESTs SLICERS IN 1870. 


THE F. MUHLHAUSER CO. 





FINE SHODDIES, , 000,000 th. per Annum 


Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


148 Federal Street, —_ a 
BRANCH OFFICES: ti 9 Grand Street, Troy CLEVELAND OHIO 
84 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa | ® 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons ~-» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 








TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Parposes Made te Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 


186 Franklin Street. CHIC \GU. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown ™. of of ovary description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
ade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.. - NEW YORK. 


c. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS of 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., Webster Job Dye Works. 


Paes / i e Dyei Silk, W 1, 1w n 
Printers 224 Embossers gxcine, wi igek, Top, siuvijng. ngs an 
. . oods, A 1 
of Textile Fabrics. | indigo coiors ant Fast tiack on Cotton. “Ail 
aa 7 4 : : work warranted. 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. Charles F. Robinson. Manager. 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. Webster Mass. 








Telephone Connection, 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~——Dyers and Finishers,-~~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Cotton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 


FIRTH ce FOSTER coO., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 
WORKS: Tayler, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pare Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, OCambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dyed Goods. 


NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines. we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 














HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 9 *Yovens'ce'*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


oFFice WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


THE SECRET “zirzrezc | FAST FANCY COLORS. 


rs. 
taught 








them that we give them better work and better service than | We make a specialty of dyeing Mlede and 
they ean get chowhere. Tan shade on hosiery and yarns, as also ull 
T. BROPHY’S SONS, = fast. For particulars address 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, | ; 
Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 


PHMELADELPRMIA. 


913 W, York St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0. “°ssewo" Sonus.” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 





BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 W. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 


C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline = Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANIZIAINE OILS AND SAtLTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 





Cresyliblue, OB pat’d. ) For Cotton: Thie Versuvine,.JBB. ) One dip for cotton 
“ BB * absolutely se Brown, BB, | and mixed goods, 
“ RR * fast to ad Yellow, R. wool and cotton 

Cresylviolet ad Sunlight. ad Orange, G, silk and cotton. 


Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Biue for Weel. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat’, ‘oot"sna ‘Coton, “suk and 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS’ PAT’D. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 


er 
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JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, nove.ties and specialties for 
calico printing. 





JOHN R. GRIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co., ita. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 











a ee ene 


FARBENPABRIKEN or ELBERFELD (0. 


77 William Street, New York. 68 Batterymarch St., Boston 


ad 


11 North Front Street, Phila. 189 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 


Sunn aula Rca DaMGRMAME occas on 
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PEROXIDE OF SUDIUM 








We 





beg to 
announce 
publication 
H of the second 
and enlarged edi- 
HY tion of our Pam- 


phlet on 


shh oee eaten 


Write for Free Copy on: 


= Sit ae en (AMR Btn oat dered 


We handle all chemicals 
used by the bleacher, as 
Sulphurous Acid, Bi- 
sulphite of Soda, 
Hydrogen - Perox- 

ide, Bleaching 





: Powders, Per- 


manganate, 


y Soda, 


OFFICE : 


Peroxide Works, 
Niagara Falls, 

















AGHERS . 


to supply 

auy required 

trial quantity 

at wholesale 
price. Further in- 
structions and advice 


. furnished. 


leaehtis 


Send samples to be 
Bleached. 


EROXIDE 


OF 


SopiuM. 


Wherein we prove its 
adaptability forall pur- 
poses of Bleaching 
andfadvantages over 
Bleaching Powder, 
Permanganate, 
Sulphur, Hy- 


drogen-Per- 


sitieateot The Roessler & Hasslacher oxide, 


erc. 


Ki Chemical Company, 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 21 Pearl St. 
Chicage, 4 N. Clark St 
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VIDAL BLACK 


(PATENTED) 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Ltd. 





SYKES & STREET, 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


All Dyers and Manufacturers requiring AN ABSOLUTELY FAST 
BLACK FOR COTTON should investigate this new color. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


132-6187 F'romt Street, = Now Work. 





0. S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Dyestuffs, Bxtracts and Chemicals. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYHWwBOoOOoOD B=ZTZTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 48, 68; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 




















NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH ST. 
. BOsTON: 117 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 

A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 
> 122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 





Chemicals and Dyestufts, 


ANILINE COLORS. 
FAST COLORS FOR WOOL. 


BRANCHES: 
50-52 North Front Street, Philadelphis, Pa. 


283 285 Congress Street. Boston, Mass. 
124 Michigan Street. Chicargeo, Ill. 


American —-._ 
Aniline Colors 


oe Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia. 


\ New York, Established i865. Philadeiphia. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


HAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


‘ ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Blues for Mixed Goods. 














Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 
ACID BIA CHS. 





462. 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 100 N, Front Street. 
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- WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 
~cree LOGWOOD EXTRACTS "=." 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °C EASES SESE e No oanapa. 
The STONE & WARE CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


@ COLORS, DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS. 


Special Colors and Chemicals for all Purposes. 





INFORMATION AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


157 Maiden Lane, 





145 Kinzie Street, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MILWAUKEE. 
READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 
No. 100 William Street, - New York, 


Manatactarers ot Acid Magenta. (Patented.) 


Specialties: Acid Blacks fer Weel, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton. 


Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salts, Arseniate of Soda, Chlorate of Potash, 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract, Archillaquor, Cudbear, 
Picrie Acid, Zine Auxiliary, Chemicals, 


Works: Huddersfield, Eng , Brooklyn, N. ¥. Branches: BOSTON, 1256 Pearl St., PHILA. 61 N. Front St. 


BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE (si! 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine an«- other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool an: Silk. Shades matched and 
' full particulars sent on -+y ~ ye Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Extracts, Nubia One.Dip F 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer,&c. Agt. Po 
Stutz & Co., London; Ww. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Wiliams & 
Co., Madras. 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 














THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


CRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Two and Three- ply Asphalt Ready Roofing for roofs of any description, water, acid and 
fire qooets more durable than metal; easily applied. Tarred Felts, Building, ‘Sheathing 
and Insulating Papers, Roofing Pitch, Paving Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coating, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Etc. Write for Samples, Prices and Catalogues. Quality 
and Workmanship Guaranteed, 
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FE. E. ATTEAUX & co. 


Manufacturing Chemists. 


Inventors and Manutacturers of Specialties for Wool, Cotton, Silk and Leather Dyers. 
Importers of Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuff and Chemicals. 


Our well-known specialties can only be furnished by us or through our authorized agent. 
HANNA-SCHOELKOPF CO., 135 No. Water St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


174 & 176 PURCHASE ST., - BOSTON 


Works, W. First, D aND CYPHER STS., SouTH Boston. 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 
Indigotine, Gendarme Blue, 
Refined and Reduced Indigo, 
oo + 


Dressings and Finishings, 





Soda, eur? Cutch & 
Bisulphite of i 0: Gambier Extracts, 


Kron. ea Indigo oe 
so diene ak aie 
ype: ae Acetate of Chrome, 


te ane, Peroxyde of HMydrogen. 
All products guaranteed strictly pure, 












TRE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THe Bourss, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.. PHILADEDPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, ¥Sexar= 


AND 










Bam ce OCOOMmMPahn yY, 
Miartford, Conn... and 372 & 374 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


etors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck- 
low’s Dyeing Extracts, J. R. G. Cochineal, Etc. 





N. SPENCER THOMAS CoO . tert as 


"Philadelphia, Pa. 















Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool { One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. ; lutely Fast and give a silk finish. 
T. C. ASHLEY & CO. | CHAS, A, JOHNSON & 6CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers of Successors to J. C. Bloomficld & Co. 
DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, | ny: 


| Dyestuffs & Textile Trade Supplies. 


Detergent for Bleaching, a substitute for 


145 Milk Street, 



























Works at Walpole, Mass. BOSTON. soda ash, a specialty. 
Telephone 1580. | 22 Dey Street, New York. 
29 Weybosset St.. Providence, RB. I. 
1908 
. ing, Sulphur House 
. FRONT ST. Dve Sticks | Stirring Poles. In 
PHILADELPHIA § Natural Round, Square, 
PA Turned Shapes. Especially manutactured of 
Cedar and Hardwood for all Silk, Wool, and Cot- 
JOSEPH ton Dyers’ Purposes. Cedar Lapping Boards, 
Tank and Floor Plank, ete. Manufactured by 
WILDMAN and all information from 





BE. M. HABDDRICE, 
31s Walnut St., Philadeiphia. 


MANUPACTURER DYER 'S CLOGS 
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THE “DANIDSON" VENTILATING FAN WHEEL. 


Scientifically Designed. 
Compound Curved Blades. 
Durably Constructed. 





Have Your Master Mechanic Compare It With Any Other Make. 


If this does not convince you it is the mostdurable, 
we willsend you a fan on 30 days’ trial at our 
Siexpense. We never had a fan returned aiter trial. 
Used extensively for ventilating, drying, remov- 
ing gases, steam, etc. Special attention given to dye 
houses, spinning rooms and dryers. Plans, catalogues 
and estimates furnished tree. 


Cheap. Strong. Eifiicicnt. 





- . WRITE ORCALL ON... 


Massachusetts Fan Company, 
641, 53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 


COPPER WORK FOR ara 


Silk Finishers, 
Chemical Works, etc. 
Vacuum Pans, and Copper Ap- 
paratus for Legwood Extract 
Manufacturers. Jacket Ke.tles, 

Varnish Kettles. 


nper Swit Dye Tank E-timates furnished to all 
- parts of the country. 


From 1 to 6 ft in Diameter. 








CERAS. BRABEN DER, Son., 
Paterson Copper Works Gun Millyard, Paterson, W. J. 


PRINTING ROLLERS 
Singe Plates sheets 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYERS. 
OUR GUARANTEE: { SUPERIOR vy eNTS 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - - NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


WHEN IN NEED OF AN OVERSEER 
Consult the TEXTILE WORLD.—It costs you nothing. 


We give special attention to this work, and many of the largest manufacturers always 
come tous. We have the best men on our books, because the incompetent and intemperate 
men keep away from the TEXTILE WORLD'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; théy know tbey can get 


no job through us. 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY, 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 
Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


CUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 

Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Window =.d Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 
SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. ___ 


FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 


Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 
Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, ( BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


P. 0. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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Dyers, Bleachers 





AMOS EH. HALX, 


Cedar Vat and Tank Factory. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
All kinds of VATE A 
ilis, 


ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 


North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TUBS used by 


RA etc. 











CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity or shape, for tactories, dwellings 
So & villages, farms, etc. 

mate, and we will @uaranteed Satisfaction, 


Please send for Esti- 








A. J. CORCORAN’S 


a Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


rg - 
‘ 


Factory Jersey City. 





’Phone 3947 Co:tlandt. 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


No. ti John St., New York City. 





The Cypress Lumber Co. 





CYPRESS "*facrony. 
APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
JAMES BE. DALY 


Manufacturer of 


WOOL EXTRACTS a SHODDIES, 


P. 0. Bex 395. 
Paterson, N.d. 


Fancy Colors a Specialty. Long Distance 
telephone. 


FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 
106 Church &St., Philadelphia. 








M. B. Scuwas, Pres. D. W. Scuwas, Sec. 
H. Rawitser, Treas. Ep. Giugcx, Gen, Mgr. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom an ~~ Garnetting a 


pecialty 
RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. 
New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 





) STABLISHED 186). 


JAMES BOWER’S SONS, Lid. 


Manuitacturers of 
ALL GRADES AND COLORS oF 


Wool Shoddies a Worsted Waste, 
CHESTER, PA. 
Capacity One Million pounds per year. 








CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, Pres, enc Treas, M. W. GARDINER, JR., Sec’y. 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, "rvsence. ® © 


Calender, Starch Mangles, Calender Rolls of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching~Dyeing Machinery 


Printin og me Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machines, 
geing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Automatic F- ed,C n Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines. Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, and 


ste Manatacrrers ot NAGLE POWER FEED PUMP, S222 = cotton. 
LINCOLN & COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


> — Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


; Sole Makers for the United States of 


a 





Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 
BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


: BIRCH BROTHERS, 
: Bleachery Machinery. 


Also TULLAR’S Patent Stretching, Straightening and Drying Machine for 


. TUBULAR FABRICS. . 
Also MILL SEWING MACHINES, Send for Cat»logue. Somerville, Mass. 


| GREEN'S ECONOMIZER. 


GREAT FUEL SAVER FOR 


_ BLEACHERIES and DYE HOUSES. 


Write for New Book on the Economizer and for list of 
as Bleacheries using it 


Sole Makers in the United 8 ates. 


THE FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 
1039 Mt Sh Boston. MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


RICHARD T. SULLIVAN, | Cloth Washers, —Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc 
W 0 0 L EXTRACTS, Pidgin s We build them 


| 
} 

And Fine All Wool Shoddies. 
NEWTON LOWER FALLS, Mass. | A. HOPKINS & CO. ’ 


And 10 Summer Street, Bosion, Murr. | BRIDGETON, - - Rn. KE. 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS, 
SAVOCRAN ww iisivvens 
INDIA ALKAL! WORKS, Boston, 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


HUNTER’S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 








’ 


MACHINE) £0)" 


a « 
. 


we oe 


? = 


fee ts 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Ne Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
No dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 


North Adams, Mass. 
Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954. 








FINISHING MACHINERY 





i eee 


STEAM FINISHING MACHINE. 


We have just issued a new and complete illustrated circular, fully 
describing the machine, the method of operating it, and, also, con- 


taining a few valuable points on steam finishing, which we shall be 
pleased to send free on application. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co., 


SPRINCFIELD, VERMONT. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE 








CHAS. HEAP, U. 8S. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macnine Company, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


North Andover, = Mass. 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE (0 


Fingine@ h pinists., ac Brass Pound -R WHEEL 
mar jror® 5 
a 8 PENSTOCKS BINE WATER eae ie: 


ON 


CLOTH F Pleat Cas mela Nal (es Ase TW Waehte re 
seo FINISH IACHINERY ste 


ZO KILBY St 
Mills. Clot b Was he MILL WORK 
Do 1 Wa “hos ery ne OO 1s . Crank Ful ine Mills BANE FR 
er = Ovi rs.Gies. Dye Tubs, Blue Vats.etc MASS.» 
“ALSO ROTARY FIRE PUMPS UNDERWRITERS SIZES 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Onice and Works at Webster square, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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BARKER'S Pat tent Double-Apron i Motions for Condenser Cards 
WHY they are a 


Clittering 
Success: 


lst.-More Rubbing Sur- 
fa ace than any ro er A ~~ 
a] 






























1 Sov wader, 18 5 oie 


; "No ends torun up on the 
, mule Less waste made. 
" The spools hold more stock. 
Less Creeling to be done 

General Result.—Su perior 
Yarn and net gain of 10 to 
of spindles over any other way of Condensing. 


JAMES BARKER, Second and Somerset Sis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubrica.ing Spindle 
fy » Tahe saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there- 







40 per cent. more work or yarn made from the same number 





wort Ins phenienn dee mnger life to the tubes, saves labor, m vaintains 
a speed, and most 
important of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Have been 
adopted by the largest New 
England manufacturers, after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: Bg FO D & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |. 


Parxuurst BURR PICKERS, 


FOR CLEANING EFFECTUALLY WOOL OR COTTON, 
ffl oh ee a) 


Improved 


MIXING PICKERS 


Ana Picher F'ceds. 
Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a Specialty. 
The Sutton Improved Side Drawing Machine. Write fer Circulars. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO, - - NEWARK, N. J, 



























IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 








WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. | 


PAT. KNOT | 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. 





For Cleaning Woo} Waste. Superior to any 

now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 

WOONSOCKET, 7 R.1. Rendall Machine Co., Westerly, R.1. Send tor 
| @iroular. 
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THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 









NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


FINE GRADES OF 
CHIP, FULLING and 
SCOURING SOAPS. 
TRIAL TESTS SOLICITED. 


A.J. UNDERWOOD, 38 Southgate Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fine Steck. including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOMN LUNN, Proprietor. PHILADELPHI4. PA. 


THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLINC MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
mbor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
«nd the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the o)d system. 
%end for circular. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO., “ cnstecce cra Pages 


Fulton and Willlams Sts., New York. 


Manutor"°'® BEST READY-MIXED PAINTS, 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DESIRABLE SHADES. 


HARD OIL FINISHES AND VARNISHES FOR INTERIOR WOOD WORK. 


Draughtmen’s Supplies, Instruments, etc, 








































Designers’ Colors, Tools, Brushes, Studies, Paper, etc. 


PAINT FACTORIES: 95 to 112 Horatio St., and 99 to 111 Jane St., New York. 
VARNISH WORKS: 213 to 219 New Jersey R.R. Ave., Newark, N. J. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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Robert W. Scott. Louis N. D. Williams 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 


Knitting Machinery. 





OFFICE AND FséCTORY: 


2079 E. Cumberland St., 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Cap- 
Bicycle and Athletic Suits, Hosiery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Ete. 





Automatic Seamless Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 


wae Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 


" ) EFFICIENT CRANE MEG. CoO. 
il LAKEPORT. N.H. 





BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE rt 
KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE. Se - 


Cloth and Stockinet. 
BEwWwis JONES, A Spe wally of ba dened Bladed Burr Wheels 


60% and Media Sts , Philadelphia elf Oiling Brackets 


H. BRINTON <& Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CO., 








Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 













KNITTING MACHINERY 





BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


+» BUILDERS OF ... 


Knitting Machinery. 


Welt or 





Hand or 


















m | Two-Feed 
0 
: ge Ribbers. 
n Top or 
Pe , Loopers and 
Hold Down, | 
Semi or 












Parts. 
Presses and 





Plain 
’ Boards. 


Branson 34 Aulomatic Knitting Machine. 


344 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 






WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE 6O., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. 8S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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Pepper Manufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Cireular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Seiping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock "Tops, Hose Legs, Wriste c. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with pvints of merit not to be fonnd jn any 
other style of machine for 

SWEATERS, 

UNDERWEAR, 

LEGGINS. 

ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 








Antcmatie racking or Shogging; Sweater Collar 
yf Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 
Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H. 


Belin Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
- NES W ’9'7 - 











34 AUTOMATIC 





Knitting Machine. 


With or without Double Sole 
Attachment. 








Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 





Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Cor. Birch St., and P. & R. R. W., So, Bethiechem, Pa. 
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he Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
auges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
ongest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 





Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 
It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


= 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


oN 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel jis large 
and full. lt has the only perfectly 
practical automatic device 
for changing the yarn in - 
heel and toe. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 





For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re- 
inforeing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economical. 


Every movement posi 


tive and fully automatic. A mill fitted with our 


machines can produce 
a tar greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


Best method of trans. 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


—" 
x ——— 
w 


— - 





Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 


FRANE LIN, N. Et. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets 
Address all Correspondence to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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G. W. PAYNE. G, M. FANNING, 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. "?*3%.tiin.°™ Ss 
PATENT CONE WINDERS, °° wiss'somn Sor noon 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Qop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Oop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and 


Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 





WoRES: 


102 and 106 Broad 8St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


CHAMPION 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


OUR NEW WORKS: 


Cor. American and Diamond Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW CHAMPION 


Rib Knitting Machines, 


Sewing and Trimming Machines. 


Send for Descriptions 





New Champion Rib Knitting Machine. 





NEW “CHAMPION” CROCHET MACHINE. 
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BUILDERS OF 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS 











HOSIERY MACHINES 


AND 


Looping as | 


wx 











LEHIGH AVE, AND MASCHER ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








For further particulars apply as above, 


| “STANDARD BY 


TA 
|/ 











He! 
il il 


| 


\\ a | 
RG Ly» = ; = = r= 
- i v == ‘\ a y 


Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 


tenance an d best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 


Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


Standard Machine Co., 
508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished for eompletc 


Hosiery plants. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 


GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD, 


CARRY MONEY 
DO NOT WHEN TRAVELINC. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘we AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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JAMES TAYLOR. 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines. Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles etc., 


Largest establishment in America making a 
specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 

SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Stafford & Holt’s Rib Knitting Machinery 
For Underwear, Sweatt rs, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 


Latest Improved Weight Take-up. Highest Grade. High- 
est Speed. Sectional Dial Cap and Cylinder Ring. 
Rigid Dial Support. 

Best Machinery. Lowest Prices. 


Address: 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


\% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel. Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 











STAFFORD & HOLT. ° Little Falls, N. Y. 





THE 


CRAWFORD 


RICHARD ECKERSLEY, 


BUILDER OF 





Knitting Machinery =| 
- 
| = 
Repairing in all its branches. Cylinders | Hollow Plate 
and Dials of every description made to order. “eS 
: ©. — 
WN. E. Cor. American and York Sts., Philadelphia. ~-|— Steam 
- Rendell 
| = sw 
| a obo: P 
<< e @ 99 Tbe Southern industria | = i: ress 
> Journal, tells the truth | on 6 
about Sot Nn For Knit or 
t puthern condi 
' ° ' tions and possibilities. If ow Woolen Goods 
you are interested, send 25 cents for 3 months or $i : z 
per year. Tix ** Dixie” Co.. Atlanta, Go Wit bi Is worthinvestigating 


J.J.Crawford & Son 


Nashua, N. H. 








| 
| 
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B. Jenckes Man tg (0., 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 
PAW TUCEHEET, MR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders ot 





“ELECTRIC” 


avrowaris KNITTING MACHINE 


FOR 


Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 


Southern Agents: 
Charlotte Machine Co., Charlotte, N.C. 





Boss Knitting Machine 
woRHs, 


7th and Wainut St., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New *Im- 

proved 15-16 Automatic” and 

Plain Seamless Knitting Ma- 

chines with or without Web- 

Holding Attachments. Knits 

Ladies’ and Children’s plain 

fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 

footings, for 

fancy ribbed 

goods. High 

8 - Needs 

no skilled ope 

rators. The L- 

1€ runs by sin- 

gle belt. Auto- 

matic Tension 

device in leg, 

heel, ‘and toe, 

making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
from 214 up,to 4 inches in di umeter. 


Send for oe and nd particular. 


Forge Hardened} Steel ‘Cylinders a Specialty. 





Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECIALTY. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop- 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and bac 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two. 
color senpiag attachment, only $98.00 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, WN. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


.PRYDeR R©&’® 


h_OESIGNERS pveRs 
ENGR "Ze/WwTERS 
5 OOMMEROLAL PRINTERS, 
2 in all its Branches. 
ne Mach we, and 
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. ae 
William R. Dillmore, Pres. John C. Egly, See. Treas. | FFENCH Circular Knitting Frame, 


Manufactured by 


R. STAHL, Stuttgart, Germany 


Established 1867. 


The mostimp oved cir- 
“ie - cular frame for produc- 
are * an ing every variety of 
{ ; ; plain and fancy Jersey 
4 and body cloth for un- 


derwear, athletic and 
theatrical goods, etc. 


. . . \ 
Knitting Machine Mfg. Co : fant’ sxupice ot Est 
‘ "y and samples of what 
yom f can be made on this 
val Ae ; trame. One machine 
MANUFACTURERS OF A a on exhibition by 


eee Albert Bohm, Agt., 
All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- | 114 Nassau St., New York City. 


cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 


BOTTOM WEEDLE for Seamless| THOMAS KENN EDY, 


cay eye | a 
COHOES, N. YT. 
Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 
LESS KNITTERS. | SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 
General agents for BRINTON & CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 
. F TOLDING, INDING AND CUTTING ma- 
co § RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- chines, automatic. 
POWER NECK MARKERS. 


wear, etc. RIB CUTTERS. 
Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


Have you seen our double knee for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, ete. 
machine? | s@rWrite for Catalogue. 


| New Subscribers !! 











Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 


The TEXTILE WORLD offers liberal in- 
| ducements to those who send in new sub- 
scribers. Some have added considerably to 
their income in this way, without interiering 

‘ F P P | with their regular work. 
Get it from us; it will be right. | 1 iakaneh ciel Gee pastiaubore 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 
and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Biankets, Horse 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St.., HARTFORD, CONN 


xo | Hahn’s ‘hptvea Watchman’s Time Detector. 
nee WATCHMAN’S | Sat co Sim Te see 


six or twelve stations 





and ¢he keys are all dif- 


ELECTRIC ~ 4 ade gg ort 
4 << lowance made for old 
Write for Circular + 3 


= detectors. For cireu- 
Sm lars, prices and further 


% ww : Seeaiiieade aim 
NZ £e.. 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. ie cw roe 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, & 
* OHOES,ALBANY €CO.,N.1 * 


‘SoUTqIeW WN) 


JB} 4 UOIIGS BAl4 pue ino4 | 


Border Machines 





CHARLES COOPER, _BENNINCTON, vT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyeing Boards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM,N Y. 


§. B. ARDREY & SONS, ynnomieron PAO 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, oubstantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME! 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladeiphia. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 














BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 





<. PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 
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Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th S¢t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
Trimming Machine, for underwear rnd con- 
cealed stitch tor hosiery and welting. 


Page Needle Co., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - MASS. 





WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. E. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Enit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 








Excelsior 222s 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 





Wm. Breedon & Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Blades of ali kinds. 

dam, N. Y. 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 


STEPHEN A. ASHMAN & SON, 
Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials 


for Knitting Machinery, 
3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 


Information given on all subjects re- 
lating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 ots. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS 
ii Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
ata 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line between 


BOSTON "2 


NIAGARA FALLS, 
Dy CHICAGO, 
8ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And all Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 


Between 
AND 


BOSTON 
MONTREAL, 


OTTAWA, pn 
QUEBEC, 
And all Canadian Points. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of the company or address 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Boston, Mags, 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., eS 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 


Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Spring, 1898, Samples Ready June Ist. 


i Eat ae 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


} 
mp ped me del ted pt ee +e 


hank & i mg whens dc 
i 


2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GERMANTOWN 


va VAIN: 


\ » We S 
—~ c= 
A) 
7 dn Sess: = 


LACE AND EDGING WORKS. 
F. A. BYRAM, 


<2 = Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, 2 Pa. 
FLEMING & CHAPIN, 215 Church St., Selling Agents. 





FLEMING <& CHAPIN, 
Braids vw, apes “Yarns * “; Threads 






AND 


The post Splicing Yarns 
in all N learn, 


Use the Genuine Patented 


CROCHET LACE EDGINGS 
BOTANY WORSTED FACINGS 


Spun Silk Braids and Yarns a Specialty, 
229-231 Church St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 






r, r. 
vi Ty 


ay 





WEIMAR BROS., »vracrurers or 


Silk. Cotton. Medium and Supertiae, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 


1817 East York St., 


Fhiladciphia. 





JOHN S. PALMER, 


Manufacturer of 


PAPER BOXE for Hosiery and 


Textile Goods. 
Metal Edge Boxes for Heavy Goods. 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 


LAGINGS na ncr 


and Underwear, 
Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


for Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥. ¥. 





ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 


(Patented on 6. 1890.) 


“Manchester Gree 
All work “guaranteed. 


Conn, 





H. R. STOOPS & CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLES, 


Aad all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Willcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 
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IMPERIAL 





i ESTABLISHED 1876. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 


card and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, 


- 824 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OUR NAME 


Established 1858. 


Hose, Belting, 
Packing, Valves, 
Mats, Mattings, 
Tubing, Gaskets. 


Cotton and Linen } 


Hose of all grades. 


BRAND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


“Mutual” Rubber 
Lined Cotton Hose 
and “Mutual” Un 

4 lined Linen Hose, 
sapproved by the 
Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Compan- 
ies. 


Couplings, Under- 
writes Play Pipes, 
\ ete. 

x 


N. J. CAR SPRING & RUBBER Co.. Jersey City, N. vu. 





Original 
Features 


are possessed by this regulator that have paced it far 


in advance of competition, and have made it the 


standard for thirteen years. 


The Curtis 
Steam Pressure 


Regulator 


is made entirely of metal; is very simple and sensitive ; will invaria 
biv effect a great saving in operating expense. Is a lock valve The 
purposes to which it may be applied are as various as the wants of 
Steam users, Send for catalogue. 


D°ESTE & SEELEY Co. 
29-33 Haverhill Street, Boston. 
New York: 100 Liberty St. Chicago: 218 Lake St. 
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HERE IT IS! 








WHAT WHY! Just what you have been 


looking for, 


tHe createst Air Nove ree une smcrican marces 


The Berry Wheel 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. HUN BERRY, 23 West First St, BOSTON, Mass. 


THIS IS NO NEW THING. It bas been fally demonstrated during the past ten years 
that this Wheel bas no equal for moving Air (hot or cold), Smoke, steam, Dust, Gases, Fumes 
of Acids, oranything that floats in the air. or Drying all kinds of products, Wool, Cotton, 
Glue, Yarn, Cloth, Hair, Leather, Book and Leather Board, etc. 


BY OUR METHOD of applying this Wheel and bandling the Air, we are prepared to re- 
model any make or kind of Dryers, and guarantee to increase their drying capacity from 25 


to 50 per cent, 


We have no long list of testimonials to offer. Anyone can getthem. THEW COST 
NOTHMENG, but we can with perfect confidence refer you to any or all of our customers. 


Mili Wemtilatiom 
Dryine } ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Removing Steam 
POSITIVELY this Wheel hasno BACK DRAUGHT, and is the only Whee! that 


discharges evenly over the whole surface of the Wheel. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE. 
Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


THE For Loose Pulleys and other 
_ bearings. Perfectly clean 
5 No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
& RENTSCHLER CO Loose Pulley circular No. 5, 
' 
, North American Metaline Co. 


62 W. Av. cor. 3d St. Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


MM ous: 


MBATEHER CoO., 


SUPERIOR OAK BELTING 
ES NORWICH, CONN. [a 


THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., 


Hamilton-Corliss Tsou of 
ENCINE. BELTING, 


Aprons for Wersted Machinery. Rol- 
Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


ae, Se ee 221 Chestzuut St... Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 


St. Louls Office, 317 Security Bldg, ALEXAN DER BROS. 


ELEVATORS, weient, Eiectric. Steam tydrautis or Man | BEST OAK BELTING. 


ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- | = PHILADELPHIA. 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO, C, HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 














Builders of the 




















STEAM ENGINES, BELTING, ETC 
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WILLIAM S. HAINES, 


Sole Manufacturer for U. 8S. and Canada, 


C 136 South 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


If you want to save Money, Labor, 
Time, Temper and Trouble, and im- 
crease your output, you must have 
the Meintz. 

The enly apparatus in the 
world that is always worth 
its original cost. 

Do you know of another? 


AGENT FOR N. BE. 
CHAS. F. CHASE, 
ESTABLISHED 1874. J) 26 Milk St.. - Boston 


=x. POPHAM coe SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Best Round Belting 


FLAT BELTING, RAW HIDE BELL CORD, and Importers of 
ENGLISH PICKER D ssopsensts 
Bast Newark = - INew Jersey. 


STEVENSON BRO. & CO., GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 
QO dl, Ss, DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MILL AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, WAX, Eto. MEA OCEIIIN BIEtY, 


123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 
182 South Second St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Agent for Weston Mydro-Extracitor 
Cable Address, “ CLIMAX.” Telephone 2869. | in Pennsrlvania. 


FIRE DEFIED |! 8, The American Fire- Resisting Paint 


practically Fire proot. 


An ocular demonstration of the fire-resisting qualities of this mone and kalsomine will 
be given at our office to anyone interested. Samples, and intormation furnished trom those 
who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 17 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 


XTILE WORLD'S 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, CONSULT IT! 
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ATER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 

SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 

Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OO0O Feet. 






r 


a 
we 


‘= 


s “ 35 Years in the Business, 

: (ss a Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
lower > poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
hay*| Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 

Ei | : under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
a aqisige @ tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
er Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
: gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 

governor. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 


fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast lron Flumes, 


SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
Address, &.O. Box 1244. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANGE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. E. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 


Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok- 
ing and economy 1n handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 3! Milk Street, BOSTON. 
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P Blaisdell & Co. 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS... 


. 7 om A 
| = Worcester, Mass. 











=—==MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


~ specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in us 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills inches 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs otf 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS wee ei 


FOR ALL SYSTEMS, 
FROM 8 TO 500 CANDLE POWER 











OUR 
1897 No 
" LAMPS * CONNECTION 
wie WITH THE | ; 
oat Thorough Inspections 
No LAMP AND 
| 
SUPERIORS. rust. | INSURANCE against Loss 01 








| Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


= | 

sarisraction —- —GuaranTeED ~= |: TRAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
Send for Catalog and new prices. | ey 

Beacon Lamp Company, | wasn raixnris: vice-presiaent 


F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
| , 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY, | J.B. PIERCE, Secret ry nese 
Royal Electric Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 
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BLEACHING 
DYEING 


DRYING 
FINISHING 


MACHINERY. 
THE “NEW” TENTER 


LATEST AND BEST. 


STRAIGHT AND WITH SWING MOTION. 
PHILLIPS AUTOMATIC CLIPS. 
NEW VIBRATORY MOTION. 
NEW DESIGN SPUR GEAR DRIVING. 


DRYINC CYLINDERS. SLASHERS. 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WMW7OOD PULLEY S. 





Menasha Improved Hickory Split Pulley. 


Tested and balanced. Grip the shaft right. Will never wear out. No glued or nailed seg- 
ments. Smooth, even belt surtace. Light ey oy and up-to-date. Stronger 


than an iron pulley. Only pulley used by U.S. Government. 


WE CARRY A LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK. GET OUR PRICES. 





THE SEWINC MACHINE SUPPLIES CO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORG, BROCKTON, 
72 Lincoln Street. 207 Church Street, $4 Center Street. 























B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. am 


he 


STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM 
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for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


ELECTRIC FANS, EXHAUST HEADS, STEAM TRAPS AND FORGES. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. . Sturtevant Company, 
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CEISENHEIMER 6& J. “(0 


189 Front St., New Work. 


BLOOD ALBUME 
DYE-STUFFS, DYE-WOUD EXTRACTS. 


ly Pearl Street, Boston 
31 South Front S8t., Philadelphia. 


Branch Ofices: Ks meee ANILINE SALT, 


. 





Mills. 


ican 


ing 


in Amer 
53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


APPERLY FEEDS have been built and are runn 
GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, Builders, 


ok 


Standard of Excellence, 





Ls 








d 
Cuas. M. Jarvis, Burr K. Fievp, Geo. H. Sacer F. L. Wiicox, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary. Treasurer 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


EHOINEERS, ARCHITECTS, = TRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 











The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph and ws the construction of ar a m Tru Roof 
rned and built by us for the Lake George Pulp and Paper Co., at ‘I nderowa, N. Y The building 8 ft. in width 
t 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


a@ Send for Ellustrated 


Catalogue. EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


ABSOLUTETY - FIREPROOF. 


K<&™ MACNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. 
The Great Coal Saver. 


8. ©. Nightingale & Childs, Robert A. Keasbey, The Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
451 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 54 Warren St., New York, N. ¥ Ambler, Pa. 











TELLS ALL ABOUT o | 
We have published a little booklet ] stein 
Describing the Textile World's Co. 


Directory of the Mill Trade and 
Of Buyers of Textile Fabrics 
It contains specimen pages 


And describes its contents. 
> = * * . 


pam & Chemicals 
Fast Alizarine Colors 


Have this Directory, which is For Wool a Specialty. 


[he best one published. 122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
Send for the Booklet. 2838-85 Congress Street, BUSTON 


TEXTILE WORLD. 0-58 N. Prost St., PRILADELPEIA. 


Every man connected with 
The trade in any way should 











a 2hver n’s Anchor Brand Natural Asphalt Roofing; 


Bt 1 WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. co. ' 


45 Fulton Street., New Y 


ROOF LNG. 


Tile and Cravel Roofing; 
Asphalt Floors, Dri eways, Etc. 





(| =e 


JOH N W. FERCUSON, °° 'ser & General Contractor, 


5 omnes, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 





Mill Building a Specialty, tiirecd'Cs."Newart, Nd; ‘Barbour Flax Spinming Coy Paterson, Ned need atkeces™ 
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